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Concerted Effort | oceanic Telephone 


To Reduce Hazard 
Of Traffie Urged 


President and Secretary La-| 


mont Point to Necessity 
Of United Drive to Pre- 
vent Highway Mishaps 


Portion of Uniform 


Regulations Adopted 


Opening Session of National 
Conference Is Told That 
Rising Congestion Outruns 
Safety Measure 


“Steadily increasing traffic has outrun 
all measures of safety,” said President 
Hoover in opening, on May 27, the third 
national conference on street and high- 
way safety, meeting in Washington. 

The President, former chairman of the 
conference, was followed on the program 
by the present chairman, Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce. Mr. La- 
mont likewise emphasized the need for 
safety measures, pointing out that traf- 
fic fatalities are steadily rising, both in 
their actual Number and in their ratio 
to the number of motor vehicles. 


Part of Code Approved 
The conference on the opening day ap- 
proved the first three acts of its uniform 


vehicle code. Its recommendations are 
to be submitted to State and municipal 
governments with a plea for more uni- 
form and more adequate regulation. The 
conference included more’than 500 rep- 
resentatives of public and private or- 
ganizations from various States, and 
from several foreign countries. 


Secretary Lamont outlined the factors 


to be considered in bringing about the 
relief of traffic congestion, prevention of 
accidents and uniformity of State motor 
vehicle laws and municipal ordinances 
and regulations. (Mr. Lamont’s address 
in full text will be found on page 11.) 
“The reports on automobile traffic 
which in the regular course of business 
come to the headquarters of our Federal, 
State and municipal governments read 
like those of a war on many fronts,” he 


* said. 


Records Analyzed 


Analyzing the records of traffic acci- 
dents, Mr. Lamont enumerated “some 
encouraging signs.” He pointed out 
that railway grade crossing accidents 
have not incr2ased materially in recent 
years in face of the large gain in the 
a omobile registration, 

“Here is an indication of the value of 
engineering attention and organized edu- 
cational effort,” he said, adding that a 
greater reduction in this type of acci- 
dent might be brought about by “more 
widespread application of established 
methods.” 

Mr. Lamont found encouragement in 
the “relative impro--emeént in the traffic 
fatality record among children” which 
he said is largely due to safety educa- 
tion in the schools and to the activities 
of schoolboy patrols. He called atten- 
tion also to records of States which have 
“strong centralized State motor vehicle 
administration” which, as compared 
with other States, show “real results.” 

Encouraging Signs 

The ‘records of cities which have given 
special attention to traffic matters also 
are encouraging, he declared, citing 
Chicago as having made a fine record 
both in reduction of traffic accidents and 
relief of congestion “though sound engi- 
neering and control measures.” 

Col. A. B. Barber, director of the con- 


ference, in opening the business of the | 


meeting, presented the report of the 
executive committee, in the absence of 
William E. Metzger, the committee 
chairman. 

He asked that final action on the 
recommendations be deferred until a 
report of the drafting committee is 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Actuaries Studying 
Air Accident Data 


Survey May Change Attitude of 
Insurers Toward Aviation 


The files of the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce pertaining 
to safety and accidents in civil aero- 
nautics in the United States have been 
opened to the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica in order that this organization may 
obtain all available statistical informa- 
tion on the safety of air travel, it was 
announced May 27 by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. The full text of his an- 
nourtcement follows: 

We believe that a great many people 
do not take advantage of air transporta- 
tion in any form either because of a lack 
of knowledge as to the limitations of 


‘their life insurance policies or because 


d 


all the life insuring companies have not 
as yet liberalized their policies with re- 
spect to aeronautics, 


Recognizing that we could be of as-| 


sistance to the people who want to fly, 


to the life insurance companies and to| 


the operators of aircraft, we have placcd 
our files at the disposal of authorized 
representatives of the Actuarial Society 
of America, who now are engaged in 
compiling detailed statistics which should 


be reflected in the future attitude of the| 


life insurance profession toward air 
travel. ; 

The Aeronautics Branch welcomes this 
opportunity to be of assistance in devel- 
oping further definite knowledge on the 
matter of insurance coverage for public 


air travel. 














Calls Increasing 

vy ‘ 

Reduced Rates Expected to 
Save Public $450,000 


v 


SAVING of approximately 

$450,000 to the public using the 
transatlantic telephone service is 
seen as a result of the general rate 
reduction which went into effect 
May 11, a trade estimate based on 
last year’s telephone traffic reveals, 
it was stated orally May 27 on 
behalf of the transportation divi- 
sion of the Department of Com- 
merce. : 

The chief factor enabling the re- 
duction is the increased usage of 
service, it was said. For the en- 
tire year 1929, transatlantic tele- 
phone conversations averaged about 
50 per business day, an increase of 
60 per cent over 1928. 


Cleveland Financier 
Advocates Extension 


Of Branch Banking 


Washington Banker Urges 
Inclusion of Maryland and 
Virginia in Area Served 
From National Capital 


Legislation to permit national banks 
and State bank members of the Federal 
reserve system to establish and operate 
branches beyond the limits of the city 
of location of the parent bank was urged 
upon the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, May 27, by E. B. Greene, 
chairman, executive committee, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, president, Riggs Na- 


; tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Gradual Widening of Area 
Mr. Greene recommended the immedi- 


ate authorization of branches within the} 


county where the parent bank is located 
and within counties continguous thereto. 
While he considered that the need for 
this legislation was urgent, he said, he 
did not favor as a general principle leg- 
islation to meet normal conditions. 

He referred to thé fact that we are 
only six months away from a severe 
stock market cragh nd stated that al- 
ready conditions are well on the way 
back to normal. Wall Street is not now 
drawing money from the rest of the 
country in anything like the volume that 
it did in recent months, he declared. 


Self-regulation Preferred. 

Well-managed banks can avoid the 
dangers of speculative excesses, he said, 
and in many.ways can sense the ap- 
proach of abnormal conditions before 
they arrive. Self regulation, he said, 
is a much better method of banking con- 
trol than legislative restriction. 

He praised the services of the stock 
exchanges, and stressed the value of list- 
ing stocks and other securities. “ “The 
service of a well managed exchange,” he 
declared, “is a service to the entire 
country.” 

Mr. Greene said that he thought the 
next step to follow branch banking in the 
home county and those contiguous thereto 
might be state-wide branch banking, then 
branches within a trade area, disregard- 
ing State lines, and fihally nation-wide 
branch banking, which he believes is cer- 
tain to come within a reasonable time. 

He predicted that when the time ar- 
rives that branch banking crosses State 
lines there will be a natural tendency for 
all banks to come under national charter, 
and that the result may be only one sys- 
tem of banking, and that supervised by 
the Federal Government instead of the 
present dual system of State and national 
banks. 

Mr. Fleming spoke for the extension 
of branches of Washington banks to 
suburban cities in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia, and to the. rural districts 
within 50 miles of Washington. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the District of 
Columbia is the smallest political unit 
in the country, and that the City of 
Washington has no possibility of extend- 
ing its corporate limits, as can be done 
and has been done by many other cities. 

He listed some 19 cities in Maryland 


‘land Virginia, the people of which do 


their principal business in Washington 
and which could be served, he said, by 


Mr. Jones Favors | 
State Referendum 


On Prohibition 


| 

Washington Senator Says Ac-. 
tion of Party Conventions) 
Urging Modification Is 
Improper Course 


Promises Support 


If Vote Is Sought 


Asserts Three Federal Officials | 
Indicted for Corruption and | 

- Bribery Are Innocent of 
Charges 


A referendum in the State of Wash- 
ington on the repeal of modification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment was urged 
on May 27 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, as the “proper and cour- 
ageous” course. 

Senator Jones, who was coauthor of 
the Jones-Stalker prohibition law, had 
reference to the recent action of the Re- 
publican State convention in Washing- 
ton, which adopted a party plank calling 
for modification of the prohibition laws. 


In his statement he said also that if 
|the people of his State should propose 
to Congress a repeal or modification 
amendment to the prohibition amend- 
ment he would vote for its submission 
to the country, despite his “personal 
conscientious views on prohibition.” 

At the same time Senator Jones issued 
a second statement maintaining the in- 
nocence of the three Federal prohibition 
officials indicted in the State of Wash- 
ington for alleged corruption and bri- 
bery. The officials under indictment are: 
|Roy Lyle, prohibition administrator for 
\the Northwest; William Whitney, his 
|legal advisor, and Earl Corwin, one of 
his field agents. 


Convention Action Criticized 


The statement by Senator Jones on 
action of the convention follows in full 
text: 

“In my judgment the action of our 
State Republican convention at Belling- 
ham on prohibition represents the. senti- 
ment of a small fraction of the people 
of the State of Washington, so far as it 
looks to the sale of liquory It binds no 
one. . 

“Prohibition is not a partisan ques- 
| tion. It:should not be made one, at least 
until this absolutely appears necessary 
and becomes a definite division between 
prohibitionists and _ antiprohibitionists, 
regardless of old political partisan lines. 


Referendum Is Advocated 


“There is only one way the legal sale | 
of liquor for beverage purposes can be 
brought about; the people have pre- 
scribed the way to do this. Those ap- 
parently in control of the convention did 
not seem to have the courage to follow 
the course laid out by the people them- 
selves. The Constitution of the United 
States lays down the way by which that 
Constitution or any amendments’ to it 
may be modified or amended. 

“Our State has provided a referendum 
system by which questions may be sub- 
mitted to the people. Why not.ask for 
a referendum on the repeal or modifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment? 
That is the proper and courageous thing 
to do. Give the people a chance to ex- 
press themselves on a provision looking 
to legalizing the sale of liquor, and I 
have no doubt of the result. 


Ready to Submit Result 

“T have no hesitation in saying to the 
people of my State that, while not ad- 
hering to my _ personal conscientious 
views on prohibition, if they, in the duly 
constituted way, ask Congress to submit 
an amendment to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, repealing or modifying it, I wiil 
vete for such submission if a member of 
the Senate at the time such request is 
.submitted. 

“The opponents of prohibition, how- 
ever, seem to want to follow every 
method against prohibition but the law- 
ful one. They seem to want to under- 
mine or evade the law rather than to 
openly and courageously attack it. 

“I may hot agree with many who op- 
pose prohibition, but I have the greatest 
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Mishaps in Home 


Found to Cause 


One-fourth of Fatal Accidents 


+ 


Penalty of Death 
ForBombing Urged 
vy 


Sentence Is Proposed in 
Louisiana Bill 


v 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, May 27. 
‘THE death penalty is proposed in 
a bill introduced in the Louisi 
ana Legislature for any perso 
convieted of using an explosive to 
blow up or attempt to blow up a 
street car, railroad car, _ house, 
building or boat occupied by hu- 

man beings. 

Imprisonment for not less than 
five years is provided in the bill for 
a person found guilty of such ac- 
tion when the place attacked is not 
occupied by human beings. 

Another measure introduced 
would limit the manufacture and 
sale of explosives to licensed firms. 


| Three-fourths of Victims Are 
Childgen Under 15 — 
Years of Age 


There are every year in the United 
States nearly 100,000 deaths due to ac- 
cidental causes and it has been esti- 
mated from the claims paid by insurance 
companies that there are 200 nonfatal 
injuries for every death due to accident, 
it Was stated orally May 27 by Dr. M. 
G. Lloyd, of the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Cor merce, 

Accidents in the home are responsible 
for about one-fourth of the total fatali- 
ties, he explained. Of these deaths in 
the home, about three-fourths occur to 
children under 15 years of age. Falls are 
shown to constitute the most numerous 
type of home accident. 

When it is realized that some citizen 
|meets death by accident on the average 
about every six minutes, night and day; 
that someone in the home is injured by a 





fall every half minute; and that some 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 6.) 


| important points of defense. 


Army Perfecting 
Air Photography 


Recent Improvements Lead to. 
Development of New 
Miljtary Tactics 


The combination of recent develop- 
ments in photography and the transmis- | 
sion of photographs, maps and charts | 
form a highly effective weapon for both | 
defensive and offensive maneuvers in| 
time of national emergency, it was 
stated orally May 26, on behalf of the | 
Air Corps, War Department. | 

It was pointed out that military photog- | 


|raphy has been developed to the point 


where pictures may be successfully taken 
from the air at night, developed in the 
plane and transmitted in a very short 
time. As an example, it was said that 
in the event necessity demanded it a 
military plane could be flown under cover 
of night over a point in the lines of the 
enemy and by dropping a flashlight bomb 
photographs could be taken showing the 
The taking 
of the picture would require only a few 
seconds and the developing only a short 
time.. The plane would then fly back over 
headquarters and drop the completed pic- 
ture, enabling the commanding officers to 


y 
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Dirigible Pronounced | 


Superior of Airplane 
For Transport Uses 


Committee of House Hears 


Arguments in Favor of 


New All-metal Airship for, 
Use of Army 


The airplane and seaplane cannot com- | 
pete with the dirigible in transportation 
efficiency, the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs was told May 27 at a hear- 
ing on the Kahn bill (H. R. 12199) to 
authorize construction and procurement 
of an all-metal dirigible for the Army 
Air Corps. 

The efficiency of an airship increases 


much more rapidly with the size of the 
oP os does the efficiency of sar 

Ja . Britache,.vice president 
fercde Airerate’ Corporation, told the 
Committee.. For this reason, the air- 
ship will dominate in air transportation 
of the future, he predicted. 

Mr; Fritsche said commerce will be fa- 
cilitated and stimulated by airship lines 
to South American and other foreign 
countries. The time of transportation 
can be reduced from three weeks to about 
five days, in some cases, he said, 

All-Metal Success Cited 


Mr. Fritsche reviewed the development 
of the all-metal dirigible, and declared 
the new type of airship is comparable 
to the first iron steamship in the advance 
which it represents over previous con- 
struction. 

The metal-clad airship, he said, has 
been proved to be successful by the sat- 
isfactory performance of the ZMC-2, the 
only all-metal dirigible ever built, which 
was constructed for the Navy by his | 
company and passed all tests with a wide 
margin to @pare, on its first trial. This 
airship. he said, is about one-seventeenth 
of the size of the ship proposed for the 
Army, which would have a gross lift of 
100 tons and a speed of 100 miles an 
hour. ; 

The increase in size, according to Mr. 
Fritsche, would reduce rather than en- 
hance the engineering problems involved, 
since the delicate construction of many 
parts of*the smaller ship would be obvi- 
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President Signs Bills 


On Prison Reforms 


One Measure Returned to Con- 
gress for Redrafting 


President Hoover on May 27 signed a 
series of bills recently passed by Con- 
gress relating to prison reforms which | 
he announced orally comprise a shift- | 
ing of the whole Federal prison system. | 

As a result of this legislation the 
Federal Government, the President 
stated, should be able to work out the 
Federal prison question. In addition to 
providing plans for the physical neces- 
sities of prisoners, these measures, he 
said, put into action very important) 
moral forces. 

Seven Acts Passed 

The series of prison reform measures 
comprise, the President stated, seven acts 
which have been passed by the present 
session of Congress. 

The first of these bills, the President 
continued, provides for the establishment 
of-two prisons west of the Mississippi 
River and one prison in the northeastern 
States, calling for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. 

The second provides for the establish- 
ment of a parole board of three members 
who, the President stated, will be ap- 

inted by the Attorney General, Wil- 
iam D. Mitchell, at an early date. 

The next measure provides for the es- 
tablishment of training schools in the 
prisons for teaching trades and “other 
desirable work.” 

To Establish Hospital 

Two other bills, the President referred 
to, provide for the establishment of a 
hospital for defective delinquents and for 
parole of prisoners on a more extensive 
scale than heretofore. 

the Public 








Another bill authorizes 
Health Service to take over the medical | 
work in the prisons, 

The final of the series, providing for 
Federal probation officers attached to 
district courts, had to be sent back to 
Congress because ‘of “faulty drafting,” 
the President said. _ 


| 


| sel or vehicle forfeited to the United 
|‘States by decree of any court for viola- 
| tion of the customs laws or the prohibi- 


the 


Bill Transferring 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dry Unit 


“yr 
hortitenes blinded by 


fall of the Republic will be certain - 
and remediless.” 
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m . ait fe 
the future generation of qT 
overnment comes to its in- 
ignorance, the. 


—James A..Gar field, 


President of the United States, }j 


1881— — 
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TariffIsReturn 


Signed by President Hoover | To Conference by 


Department of Justice Takes Over Enforcement Divi- 
sion July 1; Creation of Additional Districts 
To Aid Operations Considered 


After the signing of the prohibition reorganization act of 1930 (H. R. 


8574) by President Hoover, May 27 


, the Attorney General, William D. 


Mitchell, stated orally that the Department of Justice has been for some 
time considering the details of administration, personnel and operation 


of the new unit, but had not reached 


any final conclusions. 


Just what steps will be taken along these lines remains to be officially 
settled, he said, and at the present time no director for this division has 


been appointed. 


The measure, made law with the affixing of the President’s signature, 


becomes effective July 1. It creates 


in the Department of Justice a Bu- 


reau of Prohibition, under a director of prohibition. 


The work, Mr. Mitchell explained, 


has resulted in numerous confer- 


ences with United States attorneys, both in Washington and in the field, 
with the view of coordination between the detection and prosecuting 


branches of the service. These confer 


ences have been directed particularly 


to methods of coordination according to local conditions. 


While the Department has been busy+ 


reviewing the industrial alcohol permit 
regulations, which, under the new bill 
become jointly subject to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Attorney General declared the 
inquiry has not reached such a stage of 
completion to permit of comment on the 
part of those in charge. 


Attention has also been given to the 
question of redistricting the country, it 
was noted. Mr. Mitchell stated there 
would likely be some changes. At the 
present time, he explained there are 24 
districts within the continental United 
States and under the system some dis- 
tricts have a central office and certain 
subsidiary offices presided over by dep- 
uties. It would not be unlikely that 
these subsidiary branches would become 
districts in themselves, he stated, with 
perhaps several centralized agencies 
throughout the country under which they 
would operate rather than reporting di- 
rectly to the Department in Washington. 
Mr. Mitchell added it is more likely that 
there would be an increase in districts 
rather than that the number would be 
lessened. 


Transfer of Personnel 


The personnel to be changed with the 
transfer of the: prohibition unit to the 
Department of Justice on July 1, it was 
said, has not been finally decided upon 
but the details of this consideration are 
being worked out. 


Mr. Mitchell declared he was in favor 
of giving the proposed law for summary 
proceedings in. certain. liquor s be-+ 
fore Son issioner*e ee WA ti 
out. there has been much difference of 
opinion as to the relative success which | 
might be expected from this plan as rec- 
ommended by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, 


“It ought to be tried,” he declared, add- | 
ing it would not create new judges, forces 
of administration, courts, etc., which, in 
the event of its failure, would be left on 
the hands of the Government. 

The Attorney General would venture 
no opinion on the probable success of 
such a procedure, but stated it might 
work beneficially in some localities and 
not so well in others. 


Recommendations Followed 

The new law conforms in principle to 
recomendations of the President’s Na- 
tional Commission for Law Observance 
and Enforcement. That Commission, in | 
a report, stated it is'an anomaly -that 
prohibition cases are, investigated and 
prepared by agencies entirely discon- 
nected with and not answerable to the 
agencies which prosecute them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, told Congress four months 
ago that prohibition enforcement is un- 
related to the duties of the Government’s 
fiscal department and there is a sound 
basis for charging the Department of 
Justice with the law enforcement task. 

_ The bill as it finally becomes law pro- | 
vides among other things that any ves- 


tion laws may be ordered by the court to 
be delivered to the Department of Jus- 
tice or to the Treasury Department for | 
Government use. | 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., sponsor of the new | 
law, said the effect of it would be to 
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Varied Types of 





Japan Said to Gain 
By Submarine Clause 


In London Agreement 


Naval Officers Also Tell Sen- 
ate Committee Needs of 
Navy for Cruisers of Eight- 
inch Gun Type 


The*Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will conclude its hearings on the 
London naval treaty May 29, according 
to plans announced May 27, after four 
high naval officers and one retired fleet 
commander had testified in opposition 
to the limitation agreement. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
leading opponent of the treaty, who has 
been directing the calling of witnesses, 
said orally that he would conclude May 
29, and Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Committee chairman, declared that so far 
as he now knows, that will conclude the 
hearings. 

, The Naval Affairs Committee, under 

r Hale of Maine pppoe 

wiry Into the aty, y 27. 
_ The Committee may continue its hear- 
ings into next week, it was said on May 
27 by the chairman. He announced that 
hearings would be held May 28 and May 
29 and that “We may run over into next 
week.” 

The naval agreement will not be con- 
sidered until a special session of the 
Senate following the end of the regular 
session which is still confronted with a 
sizeable order of business. 

Naval officers who testified May 27 
with reference to the treaty included 
Rear Admiral W. H. Standley, Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations; Rear Admiral 
M. M. Taylor, director of war plans; 


| —. J. K. Taussig, commander of the 


. 8S. S. “Maryland,” and former chief 
of staff at the War College; Rear Ad- 
miral George H. Rock, Director of Con- 
struction of the Navy; Rear Admiral H. 
A. Wiley (retired), all of whom appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Rear Admiral Ridley McLean testified 
before the Naval Affairs Committee, as- 
serting that submarine agreements in 
the treaty result in an advantage to the 
United States in its relations with Great 
Britain but force a concession to Japan. 

Rear Admiral W. H. Standley, Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations, was the 
first witness to take the stand before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

“If I had unlimited tonnage and were 
left to my own discretion as to cruisers, 
I would build only 8-inch cruisers,” de- 
clared the admiral in reply to questions 


| of Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 


“I feel the 8-inch can do everything 
equally as well as the 6-inch and a great 
many things the 6-inch cannot do.” 

Much of Admiral Standley’s testimony 
was repetition of that given May 26, 
before the Naval Affairs Committee. 

“The 8-inch cruiser is essential to the 


protection of our commerce,” he said, 
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Chain Stores 


Recognized by Census Bureau 


Director Steuart Explains) 

Important Differences 
Found in Systems 

By W. M. Steuart 

Director of the Census | 
Much is being heard nowadays about 
“chain stores.” As a consequence the 
question—‘What constitutes a chain 
store?”—is frequently asked, with the) 
result that a divergence of opinion is 
revealed. Just how many stores must 
an organization operate to be classified 
as a chain system? The answers are| 
numerous; but, the fact is, the question 
itself is all wrong. Likewise the term} 
“chain of stores,” or “chain system” per 

se is variable, and not significant. 
A group of stores owned by the same 
rm, does not necessarily constitute a} 
chain, and taking cognizance of this fact, 
the Bureau of the Census has obviated 
the difficulties arising from attempts to 
define a chain system by the number of 
stores owned. The census of distribu- 
tion questionnaires over-ride this con- 
troversial matter in two questions. One 
question, which is to be answered “yes” 
or “no”, asks whether the organization 
operates other establishments in the 
same line of business in the same city? 


In the some county? In the United | 
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Ape 


Anthracite Field 
Shows Labor Gain 


vy 
April Employment 2 Per 
Cent Above March 


v 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 27.— 

Anthracite employment in April 
was 84.8 per cent of the 1923-25 
monthly average, showing an in- 
crease of about 2 per cent from 
March and a decrease of 18 per 
cent from April, 1929, according to 
figures compiled by the depart- 
ment of statistics and research of 
the Philadelfhia Federal Reserve 
Bank on the basis of figures re- 
ceived by the anthracite bureau of 
information from 143 collieries em- 
ploying over 86,000 workers and 
having a payroll of about $2,375,- 
000 a week. 

The index of wage payments 
stood in April at 63.9 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average. This was a 
decline of almost 5 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding month 
and a drop of 17 per cent in com- 
parison with a year ago. 








Action of Sena 


Vice President Rules That 
Conferees Inserted New 
Language in Agreement 
On Flexible Clause 


Mr. Smoot Explains _ 


Agriculture to Derive G 
Benefit, He Says in Compar+ 
ing Duties With Those im 
Present Tariff Law ; 


A parliamentary ruling by Vice Presie! 
dent Curtis on May 27 returned to 
ference the second part of the report on 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. RB. 
2667), which contains the compromise 
agreement on the controversial flexible 
tariff powers of the President. Re 

Mr. Curtis’ ruling sustained a point 
of order made against the report by 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, — 
on the grounds the conferees, in author- | 
izing the Tariff Commission to proclaim | 
tariff rate adjustments, if the President ~ 
has not acted upon their recommenda- 
tions within 60 days, inserted new mate 
ter which was contained neither in the 


a 
Py 


| House nor the Senate bills. 


Meeting Called for May 29 : 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cal : 
nia, appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, but withdrew his appeal im: 
ately when advised the velaa required a 
vote on it before other business was 
transacted. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Fis — 
nance Committee chairman, announced — 
that he would call a meeting for May 
29 of the conferees to correct the sup- | 
plemental report. es, 

The ruling of the Vice President auto- 
matically returns the bill to conference, 
and inasmuch as the House conferees 
have not been discharged by the House 
they have simply to be invited to 
meeting. v 


we + 


: ‘Bill Is Defended © , 

The only speech of the day on t 
merits of the bill as completed by the 
conferees was by Senator Smoot who 
asserted in an extended analysis of 
schedule that the measure “is 
primarily for agriculture.” (Full xt 
of the speech is printed in page 6). ~~ 
_Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missi 
sippi, asked Mr. Smoot, after Vice . 
dent Curtis had ruled, whether the bill 
“is buried or dead.” ia 

“No, we are going to get it out and 
pass it,” replied the Utah Senator. ie 

It was suggested by Senators Harrie 
son, Shortridge and Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, that any points of order to 
be made against the first part of. the 
conference report which has been id 
peeved he ag a be filed im 5 
ately so that if that. portion, too, mi 4 
be corrected, it could be sent Diet a 
conference along with the supple 
report. Some Senators have con 
the conference agreement on che 
cheese, rayon and watches and clocks 
subject to points of order. 


- Proposal Opposed 8 
This proposal was opposed by Senators _ : 
Smoot and Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ”| 
the majority leader. Mr. Watson con. 
tended the first report is not before the 
Senate, that he didn’t think it should be, 
and that it would be subject to only one 
point of order at a time. gy 

Vice President Curtis said, how 
that more than one point of order co 
be made at one time and that the Cha 
would rule on all of them in order to 
give the conferees an idea of what would 
fit and rule, though to uphold any one 
point would send the report back to con; 
ference. ' 

The ruling by which the point of order | 
raised by Senator Barkley was sus bit 
follows: as 

“The chair recalls that many coms 
plaints were made years ago in re ‘ 
to the conduct or action of the confer 
putting legislation in matters which 
been submitted to them. The present k 
cupant of the chair proposed the follow. ~ 
ing rule to cure the practice then at times 
indulged in: . 

“‘Conferees shall not insert in theim 
report matter not committed to them of 
either House, nor shall they strike from © 
the bill matter agreed to by both Houses: © 
If new matter is inserted in the re sy 
or if matter which was agreed to by Ne 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6&.] 
ah 
Proposal for Steel 
Merger Investiga 


No Violations Found Yet i 
Bethlehem Plans 


The Attorney General, Wil 
Mitchell, stated orally, May 27, that # 


| Department of Justice thus far ip | 


investigation of the proposed merger 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the You ' 
town Sheet & Tube Co, had found x ine , 
dications that the plan of combini + the 
two steel concerns would violate, 
7 of the Clayton Anti-trust Act, | 

This section forbids the acquis! 
stock of stockholders of one 
by another corporation “where 
of sueh acquisition may be to ti 
tially lessen competition between the ¢ 
poration whose stock is acquired. 
corporation making the acqui 
to restrain such commerce in i 
or community, or tend to create 
nopoly in any line of commerce.’ 
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plains Participation 


Deets Pickett Wrote That Dry 
tions and 
Churches Won 


1928 election campaign in which 
cere: was made President “was 
n not by the oon yr. perty but by 
churches, the W. C. T. U., the Anti- 
League and other temperance or- 
rar ions,” it was asserted in an ar- 
Hicle entered May 27 in the record of the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
ing lobbying during the questionin 
f Deets Pickett, research secretary 0 
board of temperance, prohibition and 
lie morals of the Methodist Episco- 
Church. Mr. Pickett testified to hav- 
» written the article for “The Voice, 















lication of the board, in November, 












2 





‘to prohibition. 


The article stated: “The bald truth is| 
that the inefficiency of the Republican 
Party organization in this campaign was | 


wreptling. | 
Except for the counsel of Senator | 
Curtis, the Republican management was 
lacking in the advice of astute and ex- | 
perienced political leaders.” 
- It said further: pee 

“Millions of citizens who vote e Re-| 
wiblican ticket really felt that the Ee 
publican Party was due a heavy defeat, 
and from this it was saved by the exce!- 
Tent character of the candidates advanced, 
the appeal of the moral issue involved | 
‘land the activities of nonpolitical organi-| 
zations.” | 

Mr. Pickett testified that the board, of 
temperance, prohibition and public mor- 
als during the 1928 campaign had I 
larized copies of the record of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith on prohibition, contend- 
ing that its opposition to Mr. Smith was 
based on this issue only. He denied 
that the religious issue had been raised. 

Questioned by Senator Blaine (Rep.) , 
of Wisconsin, if the “Clipsheet’ and 
“The Voice,” publications of the board, 
“for the months of July up to and in- 
cluding Nov. 5, 1928, were not intended 
for the purpose of influencing votes in 
behalf of Mr. Hoover,” Mr. Pickett said: 
- “They were intended to make clear 


Mr. Smith’s attitude on prohibition, let | ) 


the effect be what it may. We hew to 
the line, let the chips fall where they 
will. If it did have a bad effect on Mr. 
Smith, he was responsible for it him- 
self by dragging in a nonpolitical issue 
to the campaign.” 

Mr. Pickett, who appeared before the 
Committee in the place of Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson, general secretary of the 
board of temperance, prohibition and | 

ublic morals, in relation to lobby activ- 
ties of the board, stated that no re- 
port had been filed with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives in connection 
with the campaign. 





mittee he said that “th i 
board in 1928 did not differ in any essen- | 
tial part from its activities in previous | 
years, except that in 3 8 | 
and through .its speakers it took cogni- 
zance of an existing condition, discuss- 
ing the announced and recorded opinion 
‘of one candidate for President, in regard 
No special funds were | 

ised for that year, the receipts and 
‘expenditures being less than for the 
year immediately preceding. 


Bishops Select 
Controlling Board 


Mr. Pickett explained at the opening 
of the hearing he has been with the | 
Board of. Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals since 1913 and has charge 
of publications of the board. The board 
is controlled by a board of managers, | 
nominated by bishops of the church and 
elected at a general conference, he said. | 
Textbooks are published for use in Bible | 
class and other study through the Meth- | 
odist Book Concern in New York, he | 
stated. 

Senator Caraway questioned whether 
the board undertakes “to teach any the- 
ory of politics.” Mr. Pickett replied 
negatively, stating the board has “noth- | 
ing whatever to do with political par- 
ties.” He said it did concern itself with 
problems before Congress if they. relgte | 
to moral subjects, including prohibition, | 
but does not interest itself in interna- 
tional questions such as the World 
Court, , 

The board was active in seeking the | 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment | 
and in efforts to get the matter referred 
to the States, he stated, testifying that 
representatives had talked with Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
getting information to Members of Con- 

ss is to send them literature put out 

the board and to ae —_ 
other organizations in sending state- 
ments = them, Mr. Pickett testified. 
Though Members of Congress are not 
written directly, he said, one letter was 
gent out concerning the Cutting amend- 
ment to the tariff bill which related to 





importation of obscene books. | 


No Direct Activities 





| Senator Blaine. 


The chief method of | 


collective conscience” on such a question. 
interrupted to question why the Method- 
ist Church was “singled out” 
questioning. 

“Is it the policy of the Committee to 
investigate all the Churches?” he asked. 
Senator Caraway responded he was not 
setting the policy of the Committee and 
the Senator from Indiana could take over 
the seeetenios if he wished. He said 
the Committee would go into the activi- 
ties of any other churches that the In- 
diana Senator desired*to have investi- 
gated. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
questioned conéerning the efforts of the 
board to create “an effective Christian 
conscience.” Mr. Pickett said it sought 
to build up a conscience “to support the 
country in the laws it has established in 
the matter of prohibition.” He expressed 
the opinion that it is the duty of the 
church to educate; that incidentally it 
may criticize the position of’ a political 
candidate, but “purely incidentally.” 


Church Supports Six 
Benevolent Organizations 


The Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals is incorporated in the 
District of Columbia and has an annual 
budget of about $125,000 or $135,000, 
Mr. Pickett said. It is one of six benevo- 
lent organizations of the’ Methodist 
Church and receives a portion of the 
receipts for benevolent purposes, he ex- 
plained, adding that little money is re- 
zeived otherwise, save an occasional sum 
from an individual. 

The Rev. Clarence True Wilson, gen- 
eral secretary of the board, was unable 
to come before the Committee because of 
a debate scheduled with Clarence Dar- 
row, Chicago attorney, in Detroit. 

Questioned by Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, :as to whether money re- 
ceived by Mr. Wilson when debating 
was turned over to the church, Mr. 
Pickett said that he presumed it went 
to Mr. Wilsor himself. “Is he author- 
ized by the church to take all the time 
he desires for debates?” asked the Wis- 
con Senator. The witness responded 
that the church doubtless would be glad 
to authorize him to do so. He stated 
he did not believe Mr. Wilson receives 
much money as a result of his debates. 
Senator Blaine called attention to the 
August 4nd October, 1928, cépies of “The 
Voice,” stating they were not in the 
files of the board. Mr. Pickett *said he 
believed the offices had been entered and 
material taken ftom them. Certain 
copies of the Clipsheet also were missing, 
though in his absence they may not have 
been placed in the file, he testified. Cost 
to issue the Clipsheet would total about 
$7,500 to $10,000 a year, he said. 


Copies Sold of 
Governor Smith’s Record 
The Wisconsin Senator inquired if the 


|Clipsheet was not used in the election | tion the witness. He asked whether pro- 


led with the Com- | campaign of 1928, calling attention to|hibition was a moral and not a political 
Regen rycen ihe activities of the | photostatic copies of Alfred E. Smith’s | matter. 


record on the question of prohibition. 
The witness stated the Clipsheet had 


its publications | been used as it was in 1927 or 1929. As| program?” asked the Maryland Senator. 


to the copies of ex-Governor Smith’s 
record, these were sold “to. whomseever 
would purchase them,” he said. 
*““Did you sell them to any political 
committees?” asked Mr. Blaine. Mr. 
Pickett replied negatively. 
had been published not only for his or- 
ganization but for others, including the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York. 
“You published it and circulated it?” 
“Ves.” o 
“There was no reason for circulating i 
but that Governor Smith was a candi- 
date for the presidency?” questioned 
Mr. Picktt contended, 
however, that such was not the case. 
“You wanted your friends and others 
to know the attitude of Governor Smith 
on prohibition?” Mr. Blaine continued. 
The witness replied in the affirmative. 
He testified copies had been sold in 


North and South Carolina, Alabama and | 


Tennessee. 

Senator Blaine pointed out that pro- 
hibition became an issue in the 1928 
election campaign. “This literature on 
Governor Smith’s record had reference 
only to his position on that issue?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, only that issue,” replied Mr. 
Pickett, stating his organization had no 
interest in the political matters. He 
said he thought prohibition should not 
have been made an issue in the cam- 
paign, that it should not have been 
brought up by a candidate, and it “should 
have been left where it was before.” 


State of Wisconsin 
Has 200,000 Methodists 


“If you mean that it should have been 
left out of the Constitution and legisla- 
tion, I agree,” said Senator Blaine. The 
witness said that was not what he had 
meant and he was not in agreement with 
the Senator. He was requested to pre- 
sent the Committee a statement of the 


|cost of printing and publishing the issues 


of the Clipsheet from July to October, 
1928, inclusive. 

In this connection upon the question of 
fairness being raised, Mr. Blaine said that 
in his inquiries he wanted to be fair. “I 





For Enforcement Laws 
In connection with questions on the 


| passage of enforcement legislation, Sen- 




















ator Caraway inquired what activities 
the board had been engaged in. Mr. 
Pickett said he did not recall any activ- 
ity that related directly to specific leg- 
ation except general discussion. 
“With the American people or with 
Members of Congress?” asked Senator 
Caraway. The witness stated he had 
reference to publications of the board.» 
“You don't recall any discussion with 


_ Members of Congress?” 


While Mr. Pickett said he could not, 
he pointed out that the board “would 
have done so if it thought it necessary.” 
He stated the board joined with denomi- 
national organizations and Church socie- 
ties in general in statements sent to 
Members of Congress, as well as with the 
Anti-Saloon League and the W. C. T. U. 

Mr. Pickett testified he was editor of 
“The Voice,” published by the board. 
tioned as to statements that the 














F eerernor Alfred E. Smith for the presi- 















cy in 1928, he said the board was op- 
to Governor Smith’s position on 


a question of prohibition. 
+. “What political activity did you en- 


as 


in in that connection?” questioned 


A Committee chairman. 





_ “None.” 
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“What was your opposition?” 
“Criticism,” replied the witfiess, stat- 
he did not consider that a political 


vity. 
’ Asked if the Church gives him the 
rh to speak in such an instance, he 
“When a political candidate invades 
province, yes.” He contended the 


urch had opposed the candidacy of | 


hope so,” responded Mr. Pickett, point- 
|ing out that there is a “constituency of 
| 200,000 Methodists in Wisconsin.” 

| Senator Blaine said he intended no at- 
|tack on the board. He pointed out he 
| did not question the right of the board 
|to circulate the literature. “I want to 
| find out the influence your organization 
has been exerting respecting legislation 
| through elections or directly here in 
| Washington,” he said. 


|to bring about the prohibition law and 
| its enforcement,” stated Mr. Pickett. 
| Senator Blaine called atention to an 


}one on “What Would the Smith Liquor 
Plan Do?” The Senator pointed out the 
Smith’s record, and asserted it was po- 
litical, He stated Tammany Hall was 
with Tammany Hall. 

“You don’t say you didn’t mean to in- 


ithe United States?” 
Blaine. 


questioned Mr. 


Governor Smith,” replied Mr. Pickett, 
adding Governor Smith brought in the 
issue of prohibition and not the church 
board. He testified the board had not 
| filed with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures in connection with the 
}issue of the Clipsheet from the months 
of July to October, 1928, inclusive. 


| 





newspaper in the United States,” he 
declared. 
Reports made to the board at its an- 


Lobby 


Church “follows its conscience” in sucht Record of Mr. Smith 


a matter, asserting the Church has “a 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 


He said it} 


“We have done everything we could | 
| Larger Population Gains in Many Cities 
| article in the Nov. 4, 1928, issue of the | To i camer Citas 
Clipsheet relating to Tammany Hall and 


article treated the subject of, Governor 


discussed at length and condemned and 
that the article linked up Governor Smith 


fluence the election of the President of 


“Everyone knows we were opposed to 


“We did not, and neither did any other | 


ny 
g 


'F 


Committee 





Circulated by 





ligious Issue Charged to 
His Efforts 


nual meeting, Dec. 4, 1928, by Mr. Wil- 
son as general cere and Mr. Pickett 
were brought into the discussion by Sen- 
ator Blaine. He pointed out Mr. Wilson 
had reported: “The problems of victory 
now confront us. Te be allowed to have 
your way and to have your recommenda- 
tions accepted puts one under new obli- 
gations to make good on his plans. We 
did use all the energy in the planning 
that we were capable of in bringing 
about the’ election of Herbert Hoover 
as President and Charles Curtis as Vice 
President.” 

“Is that true?” asked the Senator. 

“I would say it is,” replied Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Blaine read from Mr. Pickett’s re- 
port at this meeting as follows: “Return- 
ing we found the contest between the 
church and the tiger in full flower. The 
board circulated enormous quantities of 
Al Smith’s record, a detailed account of 
| the governor’s attitude toward the pro- 
hibition law and liquor restriction since 
his early days of political activity. This | 
record was supported by photostatic re- 
Reg pene of each page of the New 

ork Legislature’s journal, on which any 
part of the record appeared, and was 





lists’ Part in Presidential Campaign 
ribed Before Senate 
h Secretary { 


For Marriage of Minors 
State of Miata: 
J ° je 7. 
Five days’ notice must hereafter be 
given in Mississippi before minors may 
be married without the consent of their 


arents, according to a new law which 
been permitted by Governor Bilbo 


as 
Board to become effective without his signa- 


ture, 
Under the provisions of the bill, five 


for such Witness Denies Raising of Re-| days must elapse between the date a 


license is issued and the date of mar- 
riage. It does not affect couples who 
have attained their majority or minors 
joes présent proof of their parents’ con- 
sent, 





Venezuela to Honor Bolivar 
By Paying Internal! Debt 


Venezuela has decided to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
reat Latin-American liberator, Simon 
olivar, by paying off the entire external 
debt of the nation duying the coming 
year, the Venezuelan congress having! 
adopted a resolution of Vicante Gomez 
to that effect, the Department of Com- 
merce is informed by its office at-Caracas. 
At the end of 1929 Venezuela’s debt 
amounted to approximately $4,700,000. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
OF 


tion, but to secure information, he stated. 

“You think I could not produce a Con- 
gressmen your organization has not asked 
to support legislation in the last 15 
years?” Senator Tydings asked. 

“I presume so,” said Mr. Pickett. He 
denied that the board asks persons to 
write or wire Members of Congress in re- 





sold.” 

“What do you regard as ‘enormous 
| quantities’?” Senator Blaine asked. Mr. 
Pickett stated several hundred thousand 
probably were sent out during the 1928 
a and that they had been paid 
or. 
| reach to know his stand,” he said. 

; “You wanted them to know they ought 
|not to vote for Governor Smith?” con- 
tinued the Senator. “These were circu- 
j lated to oppose Governor Smith, were 
| they not?” 

| The witness replied they would not 
|help him. He stated he did not know 
how many had been sold, but that some 
of the orders probably were in the files 
of the board. 


| Statement of Costs 
|Was Not Filed 


Upon Senator Blaine asking if a state- 
ment of the cost of these photostatic re- 
productions had been filed with the clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Pickett said nothing had been filed with 
|the clerk. He pointed out this question 
had been called to the attention of the 
Department of Justice during the Sum- 
mer of 1929, Representative Tinkham 
| (Rep.), of Boston, Mass., having directed 
charges. The Department of Justice 
made * inquiry and nothing was done, | 
he said. ° 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | 


| was permitted by the Committee to ques- 








Mr. Pickett said he considered 
|it a moral matter. , 


| “How do you get it into the legislative 


“How does Congress get hold of it if it 
is a moral and not a political matter?” 
The witness contended that the Govern- 
|ment must take a stdnd on many moral 
matters. It is not a political matter, he 
said,asserting that “a political matter is 
the sdbject of partisan treatment.” 

“Isn’t prohibition a partisan matter?” 
asked Senator Tydings. 

“I would say not,” replied Mr. Pickett. 
;He maintained it did not become a poli- 
|ti¢al matter when it was brought to 
Congress. 

Senator Walsh interposed, stating, “I 
suppose larceny is both a legislative and 
moral matter.” He requested that the 
questioning return to other matters. 


| Description of Contents 
Of Packages Requested 


Senator Tydings inquired of the wit-| 
|ness if copies of the record of Governor 
| Sniith had been sold in bulk to one per- 
json. “That may have been true,” said 
Mr. Pickett. 

“Did you receive any requests on 
| political stationery for copies?” asked | 
| Mr. Tydings. 

“T do not remember,” replied the wit- | 
ness. He testified files of the board| 
would show any such record. 

“Did anyone say they wanted these 
to accomplish the defeat of Governor 
Smith in the’campaign?” the Senator 
continued. The witness stated he did not | 
| recall. 

Mr. Tydings asked the witness to fur- 
nish the Committee with a statement on 
the contents of packages sent out from 
the board headquarters other than by 
mail since Jan. 1, 1930. 


Responding to further questions by 
Senator Tydings, Mr. Pickett testified 
that the purpose of the board is prin- 
cipally to foster prohibition and that it 
accomplishes ita) work through the 
churches, newspapers, magazines and, to 
some extent, letters. 

“Do you talk to Members of Congress 
about getting through legislation?” 
questioned Mr. Tydings. 

“Perhaps once in six months,” an- 
swered the witness. He testified that 
the board does much less of this now 
than formerly. He mentioned that he 
had talked to Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, at one time in regard to 
voting for a cloture matter then before 
Congress. Representatives of the board 
| have gone to Members of Congress, not 


“We wanted everybody we could |" 


| said: 


| odist Church should be “singled out for 
| attack,” 


| 
gard to certain matters of legislation. 

“The purpose of your Clipsheet in 1928 
was to defeat Governor Smith?” Senator | 
Tydings inquired. Mr. Pickett replied 
that it was principally to give informa- | 
tion on which people could base their 
judgment. 3 

Senator Blaine then called attention 
to an article in “The Voice,” November, 
1928, by Mr. Wilson, stating: 

“Never did the underworld combine 
to ride into power with more in its favor 
than it had at this time,” referring to 
the 1928 election campaign. 

“So you think the entire underworld 
combined to elect Governor Smith?” | 
questioned Senator Blaine. . 

“I think, broadly speaking, that is so,” 
Mr. Pickett responded, adding that he 
would not want to say there were no 
underworld forces on the other side, 


Religious Issue Charge 


Answered by Witness 

Mr. Blaine stated that the church board 
had raised the religious issue. He read 
from a September, 1928, copy of “The 
Voice,” which pointed out that all of 
Mr. Smith’s immediate staff but one were 
members of the Catholic Church. The 
witness maintained that this did not 
represent a raising of the religious issue. 

The portion read by Senator Blaine 
was headed, “The Enemy’s Line-up,” and 


“Candidate: Al Smith. 

“Convention lieutenants: Hague, Bren- 
nan, Proskauer, Olvaney (all Catholics). | 

“Treasurer: Lehmann (a Jew). 

“Campaign manager: Raskob, private 
chamberlain of the Pope, Knight of Co- 
lumbus, director Association Against Pro- 
hibition Amendment (temporary Demo-| 
crat). 

“When the newspapers tell you that 
Governor Smith has named so .many 
Protestants to offi¢e, don’t be decéived. 
It does not indicate tolerance. These men 
constitute his ‘front’. The men enumer- 
ated above are behind the front.” 

“What was the purpose of designating 
the church to which these people be- 
longed?” asked Senator Caraway. Mr. 
Pickett replied that it was a “one-sided 
proposition,” that members of the Prot- | 
estant organization were not repre- 
sented in Governor Smith’s organization. 

“You did raise the question of faith?” 
asked Mr. Caraway. 

“To that extent,” replied the witness. 
He asserted that the board~ had abso- 
lutely disclaimed any religious issue. | 
He expressed resentment that the Meth- 


adding that Representative 
Tinkham had made charges against the 
church and had “used this Committee 
as a vehicle to give publicity to it.” 

Senator Caraway pointed out that the 
board had not been summoned to appear, 
but had requested an opportunity to 
come before the Committee. 

Mr. Pickett again stated that the; 
Methodist Church did not raise the ques- 
tion of religion in connection with elec- 
tion campaigns. He stated that certain 
candidates who are members of the Cath- 
olic Church do not have better supporters 
in their States than members of the 
Methodist Church. ; 





“You think you should not have pub- | 
lished this article?” asked Senator 
Blaine. 


“I think I should not,” the witness 
said. 

Calling attention to an issue of “The 
Voice” for November, 1928, Senator 
Blaine said, “I understand you were very 
close to President Hoover in his cam- 
paign.” This Mr. Pickett denied. 

“Didn’t you say that the Republican 
organization had yery little influence in 
his election and that it was due to your 
|organization.” demanded Mr. Blaine. 
| Mr. Pickett asserted it had been “due to 
a general uprising and not to the Re- 
publican party.” 

The Wisconsin Senator then read from 
a column in the issue under the head- 
ing “Washington This Month,” written 
by Mr. Pickett. 

The article said: 

“The President cannot be quoted, but 
Mr. Hoover is not yet President, and 
perhaps it is not indiscreet to say that 
the results of the election go beyond his 





|to ask them to support certain legisla- 


| Suburban Trend Said 





Movement in 


Many of the large cities that have not 
shown the expected gains in population 
that officials and organizations predicted 
should not feel there has been some 
error in enumeration, for in the major- 
ity of cases the people are moving to sub- 
urbs, according to an oral statement by 
the Assistant Dicete of the Census, Dr. 
Joseph A. Hill, May 27. It is difficult 
to check on suburban figures, he said, 
but the 1930 figures show a definite trend 
in this direction, 

There has never been any survey made 
concerning the increase in suburbs and 
suburban life, Dr. Hill said, but the cur- 
rent census is expected to produce a 
wealth of this material. Since most sub- 
urbs are incorporated towns, they are 
classified under different names from the 
cities they border on, he pointed out. 

It is quite easy to check on the growth 
of suburbs, the Assistant Director ex- 
plained, when they are classed as East, 


ih? 





Assistant Census Director Declares Returns Show Definite 





hopes. Late in October, Mr. W. T. Galli- 


to Have Prevented 


That Direction 


North, South, or West, together with the 
name of the city. In the case of Orange, 
N. J., it was shown, the population of 
the city itself showed a gain of a little 
more than 1,500 during the Jast/10 years, 
but South Orange gained 6,000, almost 
double its population, and West Orange 
gained about 9,000, about a 60 per cent 





gain. 

This growth in population of suburbs 
is traceable in a large measure, Dr. Hill 
said, to the trend from the less popu- 
lated districts to the cities, many of 
these people moving into the suburbs. 
The enormous gain in the number of au- 
tomobiles in the past decade has done 
much to increase the popularity of life 
in the suburbs, he declared. There has 
been also, in various parts of the country, 
concerted efforts on the part of real es- | 
| tate dealers and contractors to show the | 
oy dweller the advantages of ownin 
a home in suburban districts, he said. | 
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THE SENATE convened- at noon,* 

May 27. The Vice President 
handed down a message announcing 
the disagreement of the House to 
Senate amendments to the vocational 
rehabilitation act (H, R, 10175) and 
asking for a conference. The Vice 
President named Senators Metcalf, 
Couzens and Walsh (Mass.), as con- 
ferees. 

The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the report of the conferees on 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, served notice of his intention ' 
to make a point of order against the 
report on the ground that the con- 
ferees exceeded their authority on the 
flexible provisions of the bill. 

A 


GENATOR SMOOT (Rep.), of Utah, 
spoke on the report. (Full text of 
addréss on page 6.) He asked unani- 
mous consent for passage of the 
German debt settlement, but objection 
was made by Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington. 

Two other measures were passed, 
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however, on Mr. Smoot’s motion, one 
amending the World War adjusted 
compensation act and the other mak- 


.ing appropriations for the war claims 


act. 


Senator Barkley then proceeded to 
discuss his point of order on the flex- 
ible provisions.~ 

A 


GENATOR WATSON (Rep.), of In- 

diana, majority leader, replied to 
Senator Barkley. Senators Swanson, 
Borah, and Robinson, of Arkansas, 
also spoke. 


The Vice President upheld the point 
of order to the consideration of the 
unfinished business (H. R. 9592), to 
amend the merchant marine act of 
1928. (Discussion on page 12.) 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, urged the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment offered by him. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, obtained by unanimous consent the 
passage of several joint resolutions. 

Failing to obtain a quorum, the Sen- 
ate, at 4:20 p. m., adjourned until noon 
May 28. 





The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon May 27. + R. 9280) authorizing the Secretary of 


Representative Wood (Rep.), af La- 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, called 
up and the House adopted as an emer- 
gency measure the bill (H. J. Res. 
346) providing $400,000. for the em- 
ployes’ compensation commission. 

Mr. Wood’ slso called up and the 
House adopted two other resolutions. 
They were: H. J. Res. 349, appropriat- 
ing $2,500 to pay the Grand Army of 
the Republic Memorial Day Corpora- 
tion for services in connection with 
decorations of graves in the District 
of Columbia; and H. J. Res. 350, ap- 
propriating $7,500 for expenses of the 
United States Marine Band at the for- 
tieth annual Confederate veterans’ re- 
union at Biloxi, Miss., June 3-6, 1930. 

Representative Owen (Dem.), of Mi- 
ami, Fla., asked unanimous consent for 
consideration of the bill (H. J. Res. 
270) authorizing a $13,000 appropria- 
tion for expenses of participation by 
the Government of the United States 
in the sixth Pan American child con- 
gress at Lima, Peru, next July. Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia objected. Later, 
without objection, Mrs. Owen called up 
the resolution; moved that the /House 
disagree to the Senate amendmént, and 
ask for a conference. This was agreed 
to and the Speaker appointed con- 
ferees. m 


REPRESENTATIVE LINTHICUM 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., called 
up and the House passed the bill (H. 





her and the writer were sitting on Mr. | 
Hoover’s rear porch at his home on S 
Street in Washington. There is a beau- 
tiful garden, the porch is broad, the day 
had been/warm, and, as usual in the 
Hoover home, glasses of lemonade stood 
on the table. We had been discussing 
the possibility of the South’s voting its 
convictions rather than its fears and Mr. 
Hoover said, ‘we are not really expect- 
ing to carry any Southern States.’ 

“It is not rash to say that if the Re- 
publican leaders had shown sufficient 
faith, if they had really interested them- 
selves in supporting the fight being 
made against Mr. Smith in the southern 
States instead of leaving it to struggle 
along, Mr. Hoover might have carried 
every State in that part of the Union. 

“The bald truth is that the inefficiency 
of the Republican political organization 
in this campaign was startling. 


“Except for the counsel of Senator 
Curtis, the Republican management was 
lacking in the advice of astute and ex- 
perienced political leaders. 

“The fight was won not by the Repub- 
lican party but by the churches, te W. 
C. T. U., the Anti-Saloon League and 
other temperance organizations. 


Articles Sought 
To Clarify Attitude 


“Millions of citizens who voted the Re- 
publican ticket really felt that the Repub- | 
lican party was due a heavy defeat, and| 
from this it was saved by the excellent 
character of the, candidates advanced, the | 
appeal of the moral issue involved and | 
the activities of nonpolitical organiza- | 
tions.” 

Senator Blaine then asked: : 

“Now, Mr. Pickett, do you contend in 
the face of all these facts that your 
“Clip Sheet” and your “The Voice,” those 
issued for the months of July up to and 
including November 5, 1928, were not in- 
tended for the purpose of influencing) 
votes in behalf of Mr. Hoover?” | 

Mr. Pickett replied: 

“They were intended to make clear Mr. | 
Smith’s attitude on prohibition, let the 
effect be what it may. We hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they will. 
If it did have a bad effect on Mr. Smith, 
he was responsible for it himself by drag- 
ging in a nonpolitical issue to the cam- 

ign.” 

“That does not answer my question 





very well. I presume the record itself 
best answers my question,” said Mr. 
Blaine. 


Upon the question of who elected Mr. 
Hoover, Senator Caraway asked: 

“Are you boasting or confessing about 
the result?” - 

“We will defer the discussion of that 
until after the conclusion of the Admin- 
istration, Senator,” said Mr. Pickett. 

In his statement filed with the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Pickett said in part: 

“The allegation of Mr. Tinkham that 
the board, the creation and servant of the 
Methodist Byiecepal Church, is ‘eccléesias- 
tical-political’ in nature and that it has 
violated the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution by encroaching upon the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
is wholly unjustified.” 





It petitioned for the prohibition daw, 
as it had a right to do under the Con- 
stitution, and it supports enforcement. 
Its representatives appear before Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate by in- 
vitation or at the board’s request, when 
the interests of prohibition or a similar 
issue are involved. As it happens, such 
appearance is very infrequent and when 
it occurs is in cooperation with the 
représentatives of other churches and 
dry organizations, composing the con- 
ference of organizations supporting the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which has a 
legislative committee on which the board 
is represented. Legislative petition is 
done under the direction of this coopera- 
tive body.” 


/ 


War to grant a right of way for street 
purposes across the military reserva- 
tion at Baltimore. 

A 


REPRESENTATIVE BUCHANAN 
(Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., deliv- 
ered a speech regarding the Federal 
= Board, saying criticism of the 
oard has been entirely premature. 
He submitted figures on the loans made 
by the Board and said that the Board 
expected to approve in the next six 
months applications for loans aggre- 
gating $100,000,000 on cotton and 
wheat and $50,000,000 on other com- 
modities. 


* A 


THE RESOLUTION (S. J. Res. 49) 
‘“ for disposition of the plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals was then brought before the 
House on a privileged resolution pre- 
sented by Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., who offered an 
amendment to the rule to provide that 
the House shall consider as an original 
bill the Senate (Norris) resolution as 
amended~by the House Committee oh 
Militarv Affairs, which struck out all 
after the enactine clause of the Senate 
meas~re and substituted new language. 
After discussion the amended rule was 
adopted and the debate began on the 
proposed lav. (Discussion of Muscle 
Shoals is printed on page 3.) 
A 


REPRESENTATIVES STAFFORD 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis.; Coch- 
ran (Rep.), of Mercer, Pa.; Taylor 
(Rep.), of La Follette, Tenn., and oth- 
ers favored, and Representatives Quin 
(Dem.),; of McComb, Miss.; Steagall 
(Dem.). of Ozark, Ala., and others op- 
posed the Muscle Shoals resolution. 
General debate on it was concluded 
and reading for amendments began, 
without final action. The majority 
leadership plan is to vote on passage 


May 28. 

A MESSAGE from the Senate asked 
™ further conference on the tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667). Representative Gar- 
ner, minority leader, challenged the 
message as erroneous, on the ground 
the conferees had reached a complete 
agreement. Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., concurred in 
that view, but Representative Cooper 
(Rep.), of Racine, Wis.. said he under- 
stood the Senate had decided the con- 
ferees exceeded their authority in an 
agreement on certain flexible tariff 
provisions. 


Speaker Longworth announced that 
a point of order had been raised and 
sustained in the Senate and that fur- 
ther conference is necessary. The 
present House conferees, he said, would 
continue, 


The House at 5:18 p. m. adj 
until 11 a. m. May 28. oS aw 
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Airplane Photos *). 
Being Perfected 
By Army Branch 


Recent Improvements in Pic- 
ture Taking Lead to Devel- 
opment of New Military 
Maneuvers 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
ascertain accurately what moves to make, 
it was said. 

Aerial night photography is a recent 
development, it was said. In explaining 
the methods used it was stated that only 
about 25 pounds of flashlight powder are 
required. The power is placed in a bomb 
with several slow burning fuses. The 
pilot reaches the area to be photographed, 
releases the bomb and takes the picture. 
The bomb requires only about 1/25 of a 
second to burn while it requires only half 
that time for the picture to be taken. 
The suécess of this method has ‘been 
demonstrated many times, giving pic- 
tures clear enough accurately to deter- 
mine details, it was pointed out. 

Night photography has many applica- 
tions other than for military purposes, 
it was said. It could be used effectively 
in time. of floods, and for many other 
purposes. 

Long distance photography has also 


| been developed to a high degree of effec- 


tiveness, it was explained. Several re- 
markable pictures have been taken of 
objects more than 200 miles away. The 
military application of this is clearly to 
be seen, according to the statement. 

Fortifications, defenses, and positions 
of troops could be taken from a distance 
without the plane being observed, ena- 
bling maneuvers which would never be 
suspected by the opposing forces. This 
would also make a highly efficient means 
of mapping.and charting areas to guide 
maneuvers, it was said. 

The invention and development of the 
teleautograph, which makes it possible 
for the pilot to send and receive maps, 
charts and messages, to and from the 
ground, offers. still another effective 
weapon, it was stated. This machine 
makes it possible for the pilot to fly over 
a given territory, take a photograph, de- 
velop it in the plane and draw a chart 
for transmission to his base. The chart 


*|or map is placed on a cylinder in the 


machine which transmits it by means of 
radio, it was said. 


Bill for Veteran Relief 
Is Passed by Senate 








Funds for Settlement of War 
Claims Act Also Voted 





The Senate on May 27 unanimously 
passed the House bill (H. R. 9804) 


amending the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act by extending the time in 
which applications may be filed. The 
bill was approved on the motion of Sena- 
tor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman, at the same time the 
Senate unanimously passed a House res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 328) authorizing the 
immediate appropriation of certain 
amounts for the settlement of war claims 
act. 

The purpose of the war claims legis- 
lation is to authorize the immediate. ap- 
propriation of the balance of the funds 
necessary to pay the awards of the ar- 
biter in order to save to the Government 
the \interest which would accrue to the 
claimants should the funds not be avail- 
able at the time of the awards. 

The purpose of amending the adjusted 
compensation act is as follows: 

1. To extend for a period of five years 
from Jan. 2, 1930, the time ‘within which 
veterans or their dependents may file 
application for adjusted compensation 
benefits ; 

2. In presumption of death cases, to 
permit the filing of an application by 
the dependent of the veteran at any time 
during the seven-year absence of the 
veteran, or within one year after such 
period, provided such seven-year period 
began on or before Jan. 2, 1935; 

3. To validate certain certificates al- 
ready issued: by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau where certification of an 
application without signature but bear- 
ing the identified fingerprints of the 
veteran has been inadvertently made by 
the War or Navy Department, in casés 


.| where the veteran is now dead. 
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Kight-inch Cruisers 
Called Navy’s Need 


Admirals Also Hold Japan 
Favored in Submarine 
Allotment Section 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
adding that in time of war this Nation 
could carry on only so long as it can get 
certain raw materials from abroad. 

On. the subject of the 5-3 ratio with 
Japan, the witness. said that he con- 
sidered the maintenance of this relative 
strength essential to national security 
in the United States. 

“With an increased ratio, in my opin- 
ion, we will be confined virtually to the 
seas surrounding our territory,” he said. 

“Then we would be unable to protect 
our commerce outside these zones?” 
asked Mr. Johnson. 

“I feel so, sir.” replied Admiral Stand- 
ley. 

Minaisie Johnson brought out from the 
admiral’s testimony that with an_ in- 
creased Japanese ratio. and without the 


proper number of 8-inch cruisers, the 


United States would be unable to protect 
the lanes;of commerce over which essen- 
tial raw materials are brought. 


General Board’s Suggestion 
‘Irreducible Minimum’ 


Admiral Standley was asked by Sen- 
ator Johnson whether he considered the 
General Board’s recommendation of Sept. 
11, 1929, in which 21 of the 8-inch cruis- 
ers were set as the needs of the United 
States, the “irreducible minimum.” 

“I do, sir,” he said. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, a delegate to the London confer- 
ence, brought out that under_the treaty 
the United States will have a 5-3 ratio 
with, Japan in 8-inch cruisers and also 
a larger number than Great Britain. 

Admiral Standley also mentioned in 
his testimony that in addition to the 
8-inch and 6-inch gun cruisers, there are 
battle cruisers, which have heavy guns 
and high speed without the protective 
armor of battleships. They can be em- 
ployed for the same purposes as cruis- 
ers, he said. 

The witness named nitrate as one of 
the imported raw products essential to 
the United States. Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, asked a number 


of questions, recalling that the first 


naval engagement of the World War had 
been off the shore of Chile over nitrates 
and concluded by stating that the Gov- 
ernment has a nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals which has been idle for years. 
He also brought out that the less com- 


meree that is essential, fhe less the Navy | 


required to protect it. 

Senator Johnson read into the record 
a statement made before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee in 1925 by Rear Ad- 


miral William Pratt, Commander in Chief 


of the Fleet, in which he said the 5-3 
ratio with Japan is essential and should 
not be changed under any circumstances. 
Admiral Pratt has testified in support of 
the treaty. 


Admiral Taylor Also 


Favors 8-inch Cruisers 


Rear Admiral M. M. Taylor, director 
of war plans, was the next witness on 
the stand. He was asked the usual ques- 
tions by Senator Johnson on the rela- 
tive merits of the 6 and 8-inch cruisers. 
He testified that the 8-inch vessel is most 
appropriate to our national defense. 

“It is a much better all-around vessel,” 
he said. “It can perform all the duties 
required of a cruiser, some of which can- 
not be performed by the 6-inch cruiser. 
In my opinion, the Fleet is the only pos- 
sible place for the 6-inch .cruiser and 
that duty can be as well performed. by 
the 8-inch vessel.” “” 


For the two other major cruiser uses, 


scouting and protecting commerce, the 8- 
inch cruiser is “far superior” 


agreed with the General Board’s state- 


ment that 21 cruisers of the 8-inch type 
are the minimum requirement of the 


United States. 
“Do you believe the 5-3 ratio is es- 


sential to our national defense?” asked 


Senator Johnson. 
“T do,” he replied. 


Far East.” 


Senator Reed observed that since he 
favored the 8-inch cruiser he should be 
for the treaty because it gives the United 
eriority.in 8-inch cruisers over 


States sup 
dapan and England. 


Parity Said to Involve 
Other Factors Than Ships 


Admiral Taylor replied, however, that 
he did not think parity could be meas- 
ured by cruisers, or combat strength, be- 
cause it involves naval bases and mer- 
For its inadequacy in 
these two fields, the United States should 


chant strength. 


have had compensation, he said. 


“We have permitted what bases we 
have in the Pacific to remain status quo 
since the Washington conference?” ques- 


tioned Mr, Johnson. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Admiral Taylor. 


Capt. J. K. Taussig, commander of the 
U. S. S. “Maryland” and former chief of 
staff at the War College, was the next 


witness. 


“All of our experience in cruisers has 
led me to the undoubted conviction that 
the 8-inch cruiser is far more suitable to 
our needs and is the only type which can 
fulfill all the duties of a cruiser in time} 


of war,” he replied to Senator Johnson. 


Capt. Taussig expressed the opinion 
that the 21-cruiser limit of the 8-inch 
type fixed by the General Board was too 


low. 


“I think there is a limit to a useful 
number of 6-inch cruisers and that all 
the -rest of\the tonnage should go into 


8-inch cruisers,” he said. 


The 5-3 ratio with Japan, together with 
the limit of fortification of our Pacific 
naval bases, give the United States only 
a sporting chance for victory,” and any 
in Japan’s ratio makes our 


increase I 
chances “very slim,” he testified. 


“It would be very difficult to carry on 
a conflict in the Far East without naval 
bases?” asked Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


Idaho, Committee ‘chairman. 
Cost of Modernizing 
Battleships Estimated 


“We would have to establish a base,” 


replied Capt, Taussig. 


The bases at Guam and the'Philippines 
he described as “secondary,” because of 
Neither 


heir inadequate fortifications. 
are “sufficiently strong,” he said. 


Rear Admiral George H. Rock, Direc- 
#* tor of Construction of the Navy, was 
Senator Johnson on 


stioned briefly b 
costs of modernizing battleships. 


to the 
smaller cruiser, the admiral testified. He 


“An increase in 
that ratio in favor of Japan is extremely 
disadvantagedus to us and makes prob- 
lematical the ability of the Navy to’ pro- 
tect the interests of this country in the 
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Naval Officers Criticize London Treaty 
Handicap for Thi 





Admiral Rock said that to modernize 
six coal burners had cost $19,710,000; 
that two additional ships were modern- 
ized at a cost of $13,600,000, while $14,- 
800,000 is now being spent on the “Penn- 
sylyania” ond “Arizona.” The program 
calls for the modernization of eight more 
ships—the “Idaho,” “New Mexico” and 
“Mississippi” at a cost of $30,000,000, and 
the five remaining at a cost of $40,000,- 
000. To construct a new 35,000-ton bat- | 
tleship would cost $39,000,000, said Ad- | 
miral Rock. 


“And the construction of a new ship 
would be vastly superior to a modern- 
ized ship?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “it would be 
| superior.” 

Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, who pre- | 
ceded Admiral Pratt'as Commander of 
the Fleet and is now retired, was the 
next witness. . 

“The 8-inch compares to the 6-inch 
about as a rifle does to a revolver,” said | 
the admiral. “The 8-inch is most essen- 
tial to the defense of our commerce. 

“I don’t think we ought to accept any- 
thing not appropriate to us. The 6-inch 
cruisers were forced upon us, as I under- 
stand it. They are inferior in every 
way. We don’t want them.” 

Senator Johnson asked what he 
thought of changing the 5-3 ratio in fa- 
vor of Japan. He said that the 5-3 ratio 
was too much for Japan in the first 
place. The increase in this ratio, he said, 
was “wicked.” 

“We'll have to go out of business by 
and by,” he concluded. “We have too 
|many conferences.” 


. 


Submarine Concession 
|\Called Advantage to Japan 


Submarine agreements in the tréaty| 
result in an advantage to the United 
States in its relations with Great Brit- 
ain, but force a concession to Japan, 
Rear Admiral Ridley McLean, budget 
officer of the Navy Department, testi- 
| fied before the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Testifying practically all of the time 
in’ regard to submarines, Admiral 
McLean declared that it would be to 
this country’s advantage to have all 
submarines abolished, and said that the 
so-called “humanizing clause” makes no 
change in existing international law. 

Submarines were not employed most 
advantageously during the World War, 
he said, and in futuré conflicts would 
be used in conjunction with fleet oper- 
ations. This will make it necessary for 
the United States to have a larger sub- 
marine fleet, he explained. | 

After testifying that he would approve 
a ratio of 60,000 tons of submarines for 
the United States and 40,000 tons for 
Japan, Admiral McLean said that he saw 
“nothing in return” for concessions made | 
to Japan in the London pact. 

The witness, durinig a brief discussion 
|of the relative merits of the 6. and 8-inch| 
cruisers, said he was “strongly in favor” | 
of vessels of the latter size and that he 
preferred 8-inch cruisers for dispersed 
| cruiser operations. He pointed out that 
it is “highly important” that ships oper- 
ating away from the fleet “be able to 
fight anyone they meet.” The convoy 
system will be employed “a great deal” 
in future wars, he said, and this method 
of operating will emphasize the need for 
the heavier vessels for independent work. 

The capabilities of a submarine, which 
he described as a “most formidable an- 
| tagonist,” are unlimited and unique, Ad- 
miral McLean said. “It is a tactical wea- 
pon of the first importance.” 


Geographical Conditions 
Govern Submarine Work 


_ Geographical conditions are the prin- 
cipal reasons why the United States re- 
quires a submarine force superior to 





pointed out that the submarine is “not a 
localized weapon of defense,” and said 
that it can go over a wide range without 
convoys, “It is a powerful-weapon, capa- 
ble of carryinig the offense to the en- 
emy,” he commented. 

“It is even more important that we 
have a satisfactory ratio with Japan be- 
cause submarines operate only from 
bases,” Admiral McLean said. He de- 
clared that Japan, having a base within 
800 miles of the Philippines, “will bring 
their entire force against our fleet” in 
case of trouble in oriental waters. 

“We'd have to keep ours in Pearl Har- 
bor, the Canal Zone and New London 
as well as some in Atlantic waters,” he 
declared. 
marines concentrated and we will have 
our’s dispersed. We could have only 
about one-half of our force in oriental 
waters and would be at a great disad- 
vantage.” 

If there were no limitations, Admiral 
McLean said that inhis opinion Japan’s 
submarine force would not be much 
larger than at present because of 
economic reasons, but the United States 
would build a superior force and be able 
to bring a larger force against that 
country in case of far eastern trouble. 

The terms of the treaty will allow 
Japan to have, however, 90,000 tons of 
submarines at the end of 1936 as well as 
7,200 additional tons nearly ready for 
service, according to his statement. This 
will result from the interpretation of 
the rd “gradually” which is used in 
prescribing the means of reducing the 
size of that country’s submarine fleet, 
he said, 





‘Effective’ Humanizing 
Step Is Recommended 


Although he criticized the “humaniz- 
ing clause,” Admiral McLean said it is 
“beneficial” to have the question “cate- 
gorically covered.” The most effective 
humanizing ,step, he said, would have 
been to prevent arming of merchant 
ships for peaceful missions. “There 
would be no temptation for a submarine 
to fire without warning,” if this provi- 
sion had been made, he asserted. 

“Merchant vessels never dare fire 
on surface vessels, but feel they can fire 
on submarines with immunity,” Admiral 
McLean said. “Putting guns on them 
enables them to violate law.” 

During questioning, he admitted that 
a submarine is more vulnerable and 
could be damaged easier than a surface 
vessel by a merchant ship, but said that 
he did ‘not believe “a merchant captain 
would be so keen on saving his insurance 
as to jeopardize lives.” A _ battleship 
crew might be able to hit a submarine 
at long range, he said, but “with a mer- 
chant crew it would be a question of 
luck,” 

Explaining his reasons for advocating 
abolition of submarines, Admiral Mc- 
Lean said “we have a very large sur- 
face fleet” which is endangered by the 
submarine restrictions. It would be-pos- 
sible for an enemy power to employ sub- 
marines against our Navy, he said, and 
keep its own surface vessels. safe in in- 
land reas or »vorts. 


, Washington conference. 


} ask for a great deal more.” 


|how this treaty agreement was reached | 


| Fleet.” 


Japan’s, Admiral McLean explained. He| 


“Japan will have her sub-| 


Lack of bases com-| 
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Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Will Close Hear- 
ings May 29 





ment of “too high a pfice” for reduction 
of Japanese submarine force, two wit- 
nesses stated before the Naval Affairs 
Committee, 


Rear Admiral H. A. Wylie retired, 
former member of the Navy General 
Board, declared that the pact “merely 
accentuates” the penalty assessed by the 
Rear Admiral! 
M. M. Taylor, who testified also before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, stated 
“it adds greatly to our difficulty in a 
war in the Pacific.” 

“T think we're paying a very dear price 
for an agreement,” Admiral Wylie said 
during a discussion of relations with 
Japan. “It gives them a greater” ad-| 
vantage than they had before. 


Admiral Wylie Criticizes 
Naval Agreement 


“The price paid 
Japanese ratio was 
merely accentuates it. 


too high. This 
Next time they’ll 


Stating that he does not “comprehend 


or why it was reached,” Admiral Wylie 
remarked: | 

“The’man who beats you just thinks 
you’re a fool. There is no substantial 
parity in the treaty.” 

The London pact was characterized 
by this witness as a “corollary to the 
Washington treaty,” and “doesn’t in any | 
sense give us parity with Great Britain.” 

Admiral Wylie, in response to a ques- 
tion about what ratio he felt should ex- 
ist with Japan, declared. that the 5-3! 
agreement was “difficult enough, and any 
increase puts us at an increased disad- 
vantage. We are in a position of in- 
feriority in relation to Japan.” 

This witness agreed with the previous 
testimony of a naval official who advo- 
cated outlawing submarines to remedy a 
disadvantageous position, and said that 
30 submarines are required at Manila in 
addition to 20 to be used for protection 
of the Canal Zone, and a like number at 
Hawaii. 

He declared there is “not so much 
value” in keeping submarines along the 
coast to protect commerce and _ said: 
“You can do without them with the 
He advocated their use as de- 
fense weapons and remarked: “As op- 
erations develop, you could use them | 

| 





elsewhere.” In any‘event, 52,700 tons 
is “not adequate,” he told the Committee, 

Admiral Wylie described himself as 
“unable to see the advantage” in having 
a fleet equal to Japan’s. Parity should 
not be accepted even to reduce the num- 
ber of her submarines, he asserted. 

“Her submarines would be more use- 
ful to her than ours to us,” Admiral 
Wylie said. “She is on the flank of our 
communications with home, as well as on 
the flank of our trade routes.” 


Superiority of Cruisers 
Of Eight-inch Gun Type 


Pointing out that, previous to 1927, 
“no consideration at all” was given to 
cruisers of less than 8-inch guns, Ad- 
miral Wylie said he could see no basis 
for their comparison with 6-inch cruis- 
ers. He pointed out that shells of 8-inch 
guns are heavier and have greater range, 
and added that the effectiveness of any 
gun “depends on the fall of shot.” 

“You can’t spot the fall of 6-inch 
shells accurately beyond 14,000 or 16,000 
yards,” he said. He claimed that the 
splash from 8-inch ‘shells could be seen 
at a distance of 20,000 yards. 

Asked his views in régard to the use 
of cruisers of each size with the Fleet, 
Admiral Wylie said he advocated 8-inch 
“entirely,” and that they can “perform | 
efficiently any duty assigned to a 6-inch.” 
He denied that the increased rapidity of 
fire of the smaller guns made them more 
efficient, and added that they do not fire | 
as accurately. , 

Admiral Wylie also preferred 8-inch 
cruisers for dispersed cruiser operations, | 
saying there is “no question whatever” 
about their superiority. 

“What you build combat ships for is 
to -fight under normal conditions and 
take your chance under abnormal condi- 
tions,” Admiral Wylie declared, when 
asked if there were not special circum- 
stances where the smaller cruisers would 
be more efficient, 

Admiral Wylie said the United States 
should have more-long-radius cruisers 
than Great Britain to achieve parity of 
seg power, and admitted that it is “rather 
funny that we would have superiority 
at the expiration of the’ treaty, while we 
have inferiority during the term of the 
treaty.” 

“You couldn’t have actual parity if 
you’re not going to take in the merchant 
marine,” he stated. “You can’t have 
actual fleet parity under the treaty.” 

The opinion and policy of the General 
Board were held up as the best suited to 
this country’s requirements, Admiral 
Wylie commented: 

“There isn’t any more conscientious 
body of men than the General Board. 
Naval opinion is best represented by Ad- 
miral Jones and the General Board. 
Their recommendation is what we re- 
quire.” 

He stated that the 6-inch cruiser is 
not suited to this country’s needs and 
said: 

“Tf it suits the British, why not let 
them build them?” 


Advantages Doubtful, 
Says Admiral Taylor 


The doubtful value of a building pro- 
gram was described as the only advan- 
tage resulting from the treaty by Ad- 
miral Taylor. 

“T don’t think we get anything,” he 
said. “We have a pretty good building 
program anyway.” 

Admiral Taylor said that he also pre- 
ferred the 8-inch cruiser for pro- 
tection of commerce and for fleet action, 
The United States Navy is forced to 
operate a “long way from home,” he 
pointed out, and any cruiser should be 
“strong enough to meet any vessel and 
defeat it without suffering damage tha 
will force it home.” 

A 6-inch cruiser might be damaged by 
a merchant vessel to such an extent that 
it would be forced to return to its base 
for repairs, he said, but an 8-inch gun 
ship would not suffer severely from an 
engagement with a merchant ship. He 
said that in his opinion 23 8-inch cruisers 


in 1922 for the}. 


| leasing the plant to private corporations 


Federal Workers in Capital 
Granted Holiday May 31 


President. Hoover announced orally | 
May 27 that Government employes in 
Washington will be given a full holiday 
Saturday, May 31, because it falls be- 
tween Memorial Day and Sunday. 

To recompense the Govermmnent for the 
time lost, it was said, the President and 
the Cabinet decided that the employes 
should, however, work the following Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 7, when the half- 
holiday program for the Summer was to 
have begun. 

In announcing the decision, President 
Hoover stated that the Cabinet decided 
that it would be desirable to give a holi- 
day May 31, but that it would be very 
undesirable to establish a precedent. 

President Hoover later issued an exec- 
utive order granting a holiday Saturday, 
May 31, to Government employes in the 
District of Columbia. * The order in full 
text follows: 


It is hereby ordered that the several 
Executive Departments and 4ndependent 
Government, establishments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and the Navy Yard 
and Stations, be closed on Saturday, May 
81, 1930, and all clerks and other em- 
ployes in the Federal service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except those who may 
for special public reasons be excepted 
from the provisions of this order, or 
those whose absence from duty would be 
inconsistent With the provisions of ex- | 
isting law, are hereby excused from duty 
on that day. 

In view of this order the applications 
of the provisions of Executive Order No. 
4644, of May’9, 1927, relating to hours 
of duty on Saturdays in June, July, Au- 
gust, and September, will be deferred to 
the second Saturday in June. 

This order is not to be deemed as es- 
tablishing a precedent. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 





House Considers Measure 
For Lease of Muscle Shoals 


Proposed legislation for disposition by 
the Government of its Muscle Shoals 
properties (S. J. Res. 49), was taken up 
in the House, May 27. No action fol- 
lowed the discussion, in which a number 
of members spoke for and against the 
measure in its present form. 

Originally drafted by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, to provide for Gov- 
ernment operation of the plant and so 
passed by the Senate, Apr. 4, the reso- 
lution was rewritten throughout after 
the enacting clause. The rewritten bill, 
as substituted by the House Committee 
on/ Military Affairs, would provide for 


or individuals, before Dec. 1, 1931, 
through a leasing board of three mem- 
bers appointive by the President. 

NN Oe 


of bases and inferiority of the merchant 
marine. 3 

“It seems to me that the treaty is based 
on the need of some other and we ac- 
cepted it,” Admiral Tayloy, remarked. 


over-all limitation on tonnage.” 
Submarines, he said, should not be 
given up entirely, although he would not 
use them for fleet action. He described 
submarines as the “most effective anti- 
submarine weapon,” and said he dis- 
agreed with other witnesses who claimed 
they are not actually combat ships. 


“The only fair treaty would place an/of any of the regular members who 





|yespect for those who, have the courage 


|and with the witnesses face to face with 


Mr. Jones Favors 
State Referendum 


On Prohibition 





Washington Senator Says Ac- 
tion of Party Conventions 
Urging Modification Is 
Improper Course 
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to uphold their conscientious convictions 
by advocating the course prescribed by 
the fundamental law to correct what they 
believe to "be unwise and wrong.” 

The statement on the indictment of 
the three officials follows in fulf text: 

I not only clothe these boys with the 
presumption of innocence which the law 
throws round them, but I believe most 
sincerely in their, innocence. 

Why the Government would not allow 
them to go before the grand jury under 
the special circumstances I do not know. 
These indictments have been made on 
secret, one-sided charges urged largely 
by confessed and convicted lawbreakers. 

They will have to be tried, however, 
in. the open before an impartial jury, 


those accused. I have no doubt of a 
triumphant acquittal; it will take far 
more than the testimony of a confessed 
and convicted laybreaker to convict men 
of seeking to violate a law they have 
for years been faithfully and effectively 
enforcing in the face of the most /diffi- 
cult and hindering conditions. 

All good nten and women, whether they, 
believe in prohibition or not, should’ 
stand by these men, at least until an im- 
partial jury brings in its verdict on the 
testimony on both sides of these charges. 

Why our Government, that should 
seek only justice, would refuse these 
men the privilege of appearing before 
the grand jury I do not-know. What 
inducement is there for honest, law-up- 
holding men to accept positions to aid 
in the enforcement of law if. they are 
to be indicted onthe testimony of those 
they convict of law violations and with 
the Government whose laws they are 
seeking to uphold refusing to give them 
an opportunity to be heard before the 
law accusing body? / 


Juries of 14 Members 
Proposed for Louisiana 








e 
State of Lousiana: 
Baton Rouge, May 27. 


Orleans. 

The measures provides that two mem- 
bers would sit with the regular panel of 
12 and be prepared to take the places 


might be stricken with sickness or ex- 
cused for other cause. 

If adopted by two-thirds of the senate 
and house, the measure would be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, as-it in- 
volves an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. 








Admiral Taylor also advocated a 5-3 
ratio with Japan, pointing out that, in 
case of a war in the Far East, it would 
be necessary “to send a tremendous ex- 
pedition across 7,000 miles of water.” 

Inability to protect trade routes in the 
Far East and distant sections of the At- 
lantic, eventual disappearance of Ameri- 
can influence in the Far East, and re- 
striction of submarine power to protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the Ha- 
waiian Islands will be among the out- 


liam H. Stanley, assistant chief of naval 
operations, who testified before the Sen- 


ernoon session May 26. 


ley and by Rear 
Cole, commander of the Scouting Fleet. 
Both witnesses testified that the arrange- 
ments with Japan are decidedly disad- 
vantageous to this country’s interests 


declared. 


nage of 470,000 tons. 


6-inch cruiser, Admiral Stanley testified. 
“There are many things which we must 
have 8-inch cruisers for that 6-inch cruis- 
ers can’t do.” ’ 
Asked how he would divide his tonnage 
if there were to be limitations, Admiral 


with the fleet)’ because “they’re ho use 


guns.” 
Parity With Japan 
Declared, Disadvantage 


have an advantage over 8-inch cruisers” 
and that it would be necessary fot a-coun- 
try with a limited number of bases to 
have a larger force of 6-inch cruisers for 
operation in’a distant area. 

Even South American commerce would 
be cut off under conditions resulting from 
provisions of the treaty, he stated, and 
trade would be limited to Central Ameri- 
can countries and the Caribbean area. 

Admiral Cole agreed with Admiral 
Stanley that the 8-inch cruiser is most 
useful in fleet action, and said that for 
“all-around work” he preferred vessels 
of this class. 

Although he stated that a lack of 
bases does not prevent “concentration of 
the fleet,” Admiral Cole said there is a 
decided disadvantage in having no bases, 
He also said that there would be a “very 
great advantage” to an enemy possessed 
of merchane marine capable of carrying 
arms. . 

“Absolute parity in one of these 
doesn’t give parity in sea power,” he 
testified. Great Britain’s merchant ma- 
rine, he said, becomes more important 
with each reduction in the size of guns 
because “eventually every merchant ship 
| will be a battleship.” 


a threat to enemy fleets, for blockade 
| purposes; to protect trade routes, island 
possessions and the Panama Canal, and 
to carry on communications. . The tend- 
ency to build larger submarines com- 
bines with the limitation on tonnage of 
this class of ship to restrict the avail- 
ability of the submarine force, he de- 
clared, 











bines with use of submarines to, make 
“our weak any exposed, he said. 
The’ London treaty requires the pay- 


| 


would protect only the country’s “essen- 
tial commerce,” and declared that the 
Navy saatoes more 8-inch cruisers than 
Great Britain to compensate for the lack 


usé to protection of the Panama Canal 


ley said. 





“Great Britain unquestionably remains | 


mistress of the sea,” Admiral Stanley | (Rep.)» of Portland, charged that Mr. 
Admiral Cole stated that his | Duncan 

ideally balanced fleet under limitations | fiendishly 
would be composed of 27 8-inch cruisers | Attorney W. E. Rich 


and 29 6-inch cruisers, with a total ton- | station is owned by W. B. Schaeffer, and 


Stanley said he’d. “keep the small ones} 


unless under the protection of heavier | 


He said that he could not “conceive of | 
any situation where 6-inch cruisers would | 


Submarines, he explained, are needed | 
| for patrol duty, observation, to serve as | 


“We will have a small force of sub- | 
marines and will be restricted in their | 


Removal of Portland 
Radio Station Asked 


KVEP Alleged to Have Permit- 
ted Indecent Language 








Removal of Station KVEP, at Port- 
land, Oreg., from the air because of al- 


standing results of the London naval) leged broadcasting of “obscene, indecent 
treaty, according to Rear Admiral Wil-| and profane” language and attacks on 


chain stores and public officials,, was 
asked of the Federal Radio Commission 


ate Naval Affairs Committee at the aft-| on May 27 by civic organizations of that 


city. At a hearing on an application for 


America’s need is for 8-inch cruisers, | renewal of license, charges were made 
the Committee was told by Admiral Stan-|that Robert G. Duncan is the alleged 
Admiral William C.| offender. 


The question of censorship was raised, 


| but Commissioner Ira E. Robinson, pre- 
| siding, said under the law the Commis- 
| sion has no such power. 

Representative Franklin F. Korrell 


has “villified, maligned and 
attacked” Portland citizens. 
ardson stated the 


|Mr. Duncan was accorded the right to 


An 8-inch cruiser can “do everything| use it pursuant to law, avhich specifies 
possible as well as or better than” a|that opposing candidates for office shall 


have equal broadcasting privileges. 

Mr. Richardson said the station was 
|necessary and, despite the fact that it 
| uses only 15 watts power on the 1,500- 
kilocycle channel, it covers the entire 
| metropolitan area of Portland, or one- 
| third of the population of the State. 
| Commissioner Robinson said this was 
| excellent service for a low-powered sta- 
tion and it tended to prove his theory 
that high power is unnecessary. 

The Commission took the application 
under advisement. 





Disciplinary Policy 
For Indians Outlined 


Bureau Head Doubts Charge of 
Flogging Children 





| Charles J. Rhoads, Commissioner of 
|Indian Affairs, told the Senate Commit- 
| tee on Indian Affairs on May 27 that he 
| was unable to believe charges of cruel 
\treatment of children in the Indian 
| school at Phoenix, Ariz., but that if they 
| were true the practices must be stopped. 

The charges. were made recently be- 
fore the Committee by John Collier, sec- 
retary of the American Indian Defense 
Society. \ 

The Commissioner pointed out that Mr. 
Collier had submitted documents purport- 
ing to demonstrate the truthfulness of 99 
cases of flogging, but offered no evidence 
as to when these supposed cases took 
place, \ 

He said a letter had been sent to all 
employes of the Indian Bureau in the 
field service, setting forth the policy that 
was to be followed in the disciplinary 
work, : 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Committee on Inr- 
dian Affairs, said the was familiar with 
the letter, and he interpreted it as a 
“modification” of the policy outlawing 
corporal punishment. Mr. Rhoads said 
that was not the intent or spirit of the 
letter. ‘We have never repealed the pro- 
|vision that inhuman punishment shall 
|not be administered,” he said. 

The policy of the office, the Commis- 
sioner declared, is not to permit cor- 
poral punishment except in cases of ne- 





and the Hawiian Islands,” Admiral Stan- | cessity; that it shall not be.administered 
“By accepting parity in ton- | immediately, and that it shall not be ad- 


nage with Japan, we’re at a disadvan-| ministered by the employe of the school 


tage.” 
' 


before whom the dereliction occurred, 


‘ ~~ ad 


tk 





| “The bill would reenact suitable por- 
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Navy Will Provide Tug 
' For Byrd Ship. at Canal 


The decision of the Office of Opera- 
tions of the Department of the Navy} 
not to afford tug service to the “City of | 
New York,” one of the mother ships of | 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, in the} 
Canal Zone, has been reversed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, it was announced May 27 at the 
Department. 

By order of Secretary Adams, the naval 
tug “Sciota” will be available for service 
in the Canal Zone, it was stated, to tow 
the “City of New York.” On Saturday, 
May 24, the Office of Naval Operations 
refused the request of the Byrd Expedi- | 
tion for such service for the “City of 
New York,” which was en route to the} 
Canal Zone, on tne ground that the 
assignment of a nayal tug for the towing | 
of a private ship would be competitive 
with private towing agencies. 








Prohibition Measure 
For District Favored’ 


Senate Committee Reports ' 
Howell Bill Providing 
Added Authority 


The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia May 27 reported favorably 
the Howell bill (S. 3344) to amend the 
prohibition act of the District of Colum- 
bia, by increasing the authority of the 
District Commissioners and the metro- 
politan police force in the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act. 

The report of the Committee says in 
part: 

“The object of this bill is to provide 
a more effective means than the law now 
provides for enforcement of the national 
prohibition act and other Federal laws 
in the District of Columbia. 

“It is intended to enlagge the powers 
of the District Commissioners and of the 
metropolitan police department in en- 
forcing the Federal laws. Necessity for 
this legislation has been recognized by 
the President and by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. ~ 

“At public hearings held by the Com- 
mittee, representatives of the police de- 
partment in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement activities, also stressed the 
need for additional legislation of this 
character to cope with the manufacturers 
~ vendors of illicit liquors in the Dis- 
trict. 





tions of the Sheppard law, which was 
the District’s prohibition act prior to the 


. J , ? passage of the national prohibition act. | 
A bill to provide for 14 jurors in the| There is doubt as to what parts of the 
trial of criminal and civil cases has been| Sheppard law were impliedly repealed by 
introduced “in the Louisiana legislature) the national act. i 
by Representative Raoul Sere, of New|eration would dissipate such doubt by 
incorporating in the bill some of the! 
Sheppard law previsions, and repealing | 


The bill under consid- 


| the remainder of that law.” 


| Bill to Transfer Dry Unit 
Is Signed by President 








[Continued from Page 1.1 


(1) hold the Department of Justice to a 
definite responsibility for prohibition en- 
forcement, and (2) enable the Govern- 
ment, through that Department, to make 
investigations by a trained personnel 
used to preparing evidence from the 
ground up to final preparation of*a case. 
He said it would result in less abandon- 
ment of prohibition enforcement prose- 
cutions for lack of properly prepared 
cases. He said it leaves in the control 
of the Treasury the matter of granting 
permits for industrial alcohol, 

Mr. Williamson said the only joint 
control is in the matter of granting of 


be sent over to the Department of Justice 
for its approval, but that in all proba- 
bility only 10 or 15 per cent of these 


segregated cases where there may be 
'sufficient suspicion to warrant the De- 
| partment’s consideration. In all the rest 
of the cases, he said, the granting of 


would ever reach the Attorney General, 








| ment. 


permits because the applications would | 
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With Chile to . , 
Liquor Smugg it 


Agreement Allows Agents t6 


Board Chilean Ships’ it 
Search for Contraba 
Alcoholic Beverages ~~ 


« 


A convention for. the prevention 





United States was executed May 27 
tween the United States and Chile. 

Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim 
signed for the United States, and - 
Chilean Ambassador to Washington, Doi 
Carlos G. Davila,. represented his govern- 


me 


The convention, according to the De- 


ilar to other antismuggling agreemen 
into which this Government has. entered 
and which now are in force with 14 for- 
eign countries. 


May Board Chilean Ships 


Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: : 


lency Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, Chil- 
signed at the Department of State 
and Chile for the prevention of the smug- 


United States. 
By the provisions of the convention 


waters of the United States for the 
pose of ascertaining whether the v 
or those on board are. endeavori: to 
import or have imported alcoholic ‘a 


sufficient evidence that such attempts 
have been made, or are being made, may 


of the United States for adjudication 
in accordance. with the laws of the United 
States prohibiting the importation of in- 
toxicating liquors. 


Sea Stores Permitted " 


from penalty or forfeiture for ca: 
alcoholic liquors as sea stores or ag 
cargo destined for a ‘foreign port 
through the territorial waters of the 
United States, provided the liquors are 
kept under seal continuous] 
within the territorial waters. 
The provisions of the convention 
like those in the other conventions 
the United States for the prevention of 
the smuggling of intoxicating liquors, 


” 


Britain, Jan, 23, 1924, and which are now 
in force with 14 countries, as follows: 
Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Spain and Sweden. 

The convention will come .into force 
on the date of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions and may be terminated by either 
country at the end of one year. : 


At the Executive Offices 
May 27, 1930 





10:15 a. m.—The President made an 
address opening the Third National Con. 


ference on Street and Highway Safety 
in the Chamber of Commerce of; the 
United States Building. a 

10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet.. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tugsdays and 
Fridays of each week). es 

3 p. m.—Representative Moore (Rep), 
of Cambridge, Ohio, called to di 
certain legislation. 

3:30 p. m.—Frank B. Kellogg, of St, 
Paul, Minn., former, Secretary of State, 
called to pay his respects. 





permits for all purposes would be as at 
present. 








says: 
WALTER E. HOLLAND 
Chief Engineer of 
PHILCO 


“FQ ECAUSE the vacuum tube is 
vital to the performance of a 
fine radio set, we recommend RCA 
Radiotrons for Philco Balanced 
Unit Radio. Inferior tubescan 
cause numerous difficulties which 
may nullify the result of mostcare- 
ful set engineeringrand construc- 
tion, Inferior screen-grid tubes are 
decidedly false economy. The im- 
portance of quality and precision 
of manufacture as in RCA Radio- 
trogs cannot be over-emphasized. 
With RCA Radiotrons in your 
Philco Screen-Grid Radio you will 
get the utmost benefit from Philco 
Balanced Unit construction.” 


a 


RCA RADIOTRON CoO., INC., HARRISON, N. J. 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum tubes in your radio set 
with RCA Radiotrons at least once a year. Th: 
is the oaly sure way wo meineale 
ance and minimize disagreeab 
other troubles caused by inferior tub: . 
Radiorrons will give you the maximumin 
selectiviyy, sensitivity and sone quality. 


Old tubes may impair the performance of the new 


RCA Radiotro 


'_ THE HEART.OF_YOUR RADIO. 


Remainder of Day: Engaged 


correspondence. ‘ 


Lofertoe screen-grid tubes — 
are decidedly false 
economy” 





Look for the ved and black 
carton and the famous 
RCA trade-mark 


is 

form- 
fe noises_and 
tubes. RCA 


SET. 


fiegrg 





smuggling of intoxicating: liquor into the Oy 


partment of State announcement, is — 


i 
% 


The Secretary of State and His Excel- — 
ean Ambassador to the United States, 





a convention between the United States — 


gling of intoxicating liquors into the 


authorities of the United States may ‘ 
board private vessels under the Chilean 
flag outside the limits of the territorial ~ 


erages into the United States, and on 


seize the vessel and bring it into a port 


It is also provided in the convention — 
that Chilean vessels shall be exempt 


ee. 


cn 


y while 


the first of which was signed with Great | 


The President's Day : ’ 


secretarial staff and in answering mail 
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or Reargument 


sme Court Again Will 
Suit Involving Levy 
On Transfer of Intangi- 
bles of Nonresident 


« 


Ps 





reme Court of the United 
» He 26, restored to the docket 
rrea ent during the 1930 term the 
tate inhepitance tax case entitled Beid- 
et al. v. South Carolina Tax Commis- 


~eral « igo een 
rece inion (V U. S. ily, . 
d that the State of New York has the 
t to impose an inheritance tex In the 
of the transfer of shares of stock 
of New York corporations owned by non- 
ge nt decedents. The decision of the 
. ceone ‘Court of the United States in 
oe Loan and Trust Company v. 
innesota (IV U. S. Daily, 3041), hold- 
that a State may not impose an in- 
“heritance tax on the transfer of bonds of 
its municipalities owned by nonresident 
decedents, does not apply to shares of 
— of domestic corporations, the New 
‘York attorney general held, pointing out 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has not yet decided the Beidler 


The attorney g¢° 


Statement of Facts P 
facts in the Beidler case, accore- 
- statement in the tax commission S 
as follows: , 4 
- Sak Beidler at the time of his 
death and for some years prior thereto 

was a resident of the State of Illinois. 
“Santee River Cypress Lumber Com- 
ny is a corporation organized under 
laws of South Carolina and, at the 
es mentioned in this controversy, do- 
ying business exclusively within the State 
of South Carolina. Its properties are 
entirely within the State of South Caro- 
lina and consist mainly of real estate. 
At the time of the death of Francis Beid- 
ler, this corporation owed him on account 
of moneys loaned $556,864.22, and on ac- 
count of dividends theretofore dectared 

but not paid amounting to $64,672. é 
The money was loaned by Francis Beid- 
ler at various times beginning with Se 
year.1907 and ending with the year 1922, 
and during this same period various 
credits were made thereon, leaving the 
above-mentioned balance due at the time 
of death. The various debts and credits 
are evidenced only by entries on the 
books of Santee River Cypress 
Company at its home office in South 
Carolina. Mr. Beidler also kept a set 
of personal books in Chicago, upon which 
appeared entries of the amounts due him. 
A majority of the stock of the cor- 
poration was owned by Francis 
at the time of his death. t 
was owned by his wife and two children, 
beneficiaries under his will. The de- 
ceased having owned a majority of the 
stock of the corporation, his executors 
are now in complete control of the cor- 

poration. : f 
“South Carolina tax commission levied 
an inheritance or transfer tax upon all 
of the above-mentioned assets, property 
having its taxable’ situs within the State. 
At the time of the aay of Mr. oars 
Cooperage Company, a New 
Takk corpordthe. was indebted to Santee 
River Cypress Lumber Company to Mr. 
' Beidler. The Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 
ny also owned properties in several 
tates other than South Carolina in -ex- 
cess of the debt due by Santee River 
ss Lumber Company to Mr. Beid- 

ler, the deceased.” 





Suits to Recover Taxes 
Carried to Supreme Court 
3 





e Scheduled |. By County Not Immune to Tax 


: the transportation charges, deduct- 





Lumber Parchased’| 


Poe 





; " 








Exemptions to Transportation Assessment. for Services 
Rendered to State or County Not Applicable Where 
Sale Contract Provided for Delivery 





Where a vendor agreed to delivér lum- 
ber to a county at a designated point 
f. o. b. at a stated price, and the county 
ing the amount thereof from the’f. o. b. 
price, the transportatien of the lumber 
was not a service rendered the county, 
the Supreme Court of the United’ States 
held May 26. j * ge pee 

The revenue acts'of 1917 and 1918 im- 
pésed a tax of 8 per cent on amount 
paid for the transportation of freight 
by rail of water, but transportation serv- 
ice rendered to a State or county was 
exempt, the opinion explained. The.serv- 
ice rendered in this case was not to 
the county, but to the vendor, ‘the court 
ruled, as he had engaged to deliver f. o. 
b., not at the place of shipment, but at 
the destination. 





WHEELER LumBER, BripceE & SUPPLY 
CoMPANY VY. UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
1CA; SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
States, No. 15. 

On certificate from the Court of Claims. 

JESSE J. MILLER for the taxpayer; WIL- 
LIAM\D. MITCHELL, Attorney General, 
HERMAN J. GALLOWAY, Assistant At- 
torney General, ALFRED .A. WHEAT, 
GaRDNER P. Lioyp and JosePH H. 
SHEPPARD for the Government. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 26, 1930 
Mr. Justice VAN DEVANTER delivered 
the opinion of the court. 
The Court of Claims has certified to us 

a question concerning which it desires 
instruction for the proper disposition of 
the above entitled cause now pending 
before it. Late in the last term we dis- 
missed the certiffcate. in the belief that 
the question propounded embraces , the 
whole case, and so could not be answered 
consistently with the applicable statute 
or with the constitutional limitations on 
our jurisdiction. But before the term 
closed we vacated the order of dismissal 
and held the matter for further con- 
sideration. 


County Deducted . 
Charges From Price 


The facts shown in the certificate are 
as follows: In the years 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 the plaintiff, a corporate 
dealer in bridge materials, engaged to 


' sell and deliver to each of several coun- 


Lumber | 


ties in the States of Iowa and Nebraska 
a quantity of lumber, which in each in- 
stance was needed and used by the pur- 
chasing county in the construction or re- 
pair of bridges along public highways 
within the county. The plaintiff was to 


Beidler | ship the lumber from places outside the 
The balance | State to designated points within the 


purchasing county and there deliver the 
same to the county f. o. b. at stated 
prices. The plaintiff fulfilled its engage- 
ment as made. The shipping was done 


by railroad undef bills of lading calling ; 


for delivery by the carrier to the plain- 
tiff, or on its order, at destination, The 
plaintiff forwarded the bills of lading 
to the county clerk; and when the ship- 
ments reached their destination the 
county clerk, acting for the county and 
conforming to the plaintiff’s ; intention, 
presented the bills of lading to the car- 
rier, paid the transportation charges, ac- 
cepted the lumber, deducted the trans- 
portation charges from the stipulated 
f. o. b. price and remitted the balance 
to the plaintiff. 


The Federal revenue laws in force at 
the time imposed on the transportation 
of freight by rail or water a tax of 3 
per cent of the amount paid for that 
service; required that the tax be paid 
“by the person paying for the service;” 
and authorized the carrier to collect the 
tax on behalf of the Government; but 


Briefs in support of petitions for writs | declared that transportation service ren- 


¢ certiorari 
upreme Court, of the U t 
the cases entitled, Oak “Worsted Mills v. 


nited States in Fthe tax. 


have been filed in the| dered to a State should }2 exempt from | 


Revenue act 1917, c. 63, sec- 
tions 500, 501, 502, 503, 40 Stat. 300, 


United States, No. 880, and Taft Woolen | 314 315; revenue act 1918, c. 18, sec- 


Company v. United States, No. 881. 
The taxpayers in these cases are suing 
to recover taxes paid after the expira- 
tion of the period of limitation upon col- 
lection. The Government contends a 
recovery is precluded by section 611 of 


the revenue act of 1928 and that conten- | 


tion was sustained -by the Court of | 


Claims. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 






Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows: 

San Francisco Estate 

Estate of Julius J. Mack, George H. 
Roos et al., Executors, San Francisco. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $193,713.15. 

The overassessmentis caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | 

Estate of J. B. Kirkpatrick 


Estate of J. Bayard Kirkpatrick, War- | 


ren L. Jacobus, Executor, Newark, N. J. 


An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 


alt 





of the taxpayer is determined in the) 


amount of $47,951.51. 


The overassessment is caused by the | 


allowance of a credit under the provis- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
_ 1926, representing the amount of State 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


| 


| 


tions 500(a) and (h), 501(a), 502, 40 
Stat. 1057, 1101, 1102, 1103. In the ad- 
ministrative regulations issued under 
those laws the exemption of transporta- 
tion service to a State was construed 
as including such service to her “po- 
litical subdivisions, such as counties, 
cities, towns, and other municipalities.” 


Construction of Sections 
Of Revenue Acts Involved 


No tax on the transportation service 
was demanded or paid when the 'trans- 
portation charges were paid. But there- 
after the collector of internal revenue 
assessed such a tax against the plain- 
tiff and the plaintiff paid it under pro- 
test. Application was then made by the 
plaintiff to have the amount refunded; 
but the application was denied by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The suit in the Court of Claims was 
brought by the plaintiff against the 
United States to recover the amount col- 
lected on the tax—that exaction being 
assailed on two grounds: One that the 
transportation service was rendered to 
the purchasing counties, and therefore 
was exempt from the tax, and the other 
that, as the counties paid the carrier its 
transportation charges, the liability, if 
any, for the tax did not attach to the 
plaintiff. 

« The certificate further shows that the 
court referred the case to a commis- 
sioner who, in accord with the reference, 
reported special findings of fact; and 
that both parties conceded the correct- 
ness and accuracy of the report. In 
making the certificate the court accepted 
and summarized the facts reported by 
its commissioner. 
The question 


certified, somewhat 


filing of the Federal estate tax return.) .}ortened in words but not altered in 


| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
x James Brophy Estate 


substance, is: 


Estate of James Brophy, William S.| Certification of 


phy et al. Executors, Marblehead, 

s. An overassessment of estate tax 
_ jin favor of the taxpayer is determined 
im the amount of $23,372.90. 


The assessment is caused by the al- 


uestions Restricted 


Where a vendor, who has engaged to 
sell and deliver lumber needed for pub- 
lic bridges to a county at a designated 


lowance of a credit under the provisions | point in the county f. o. b, @t a stated 


of section 301(b), revenue act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inheri- 
_ tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
_ of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
a), Regulations 70. 
+ Estate of S. S. Robertson 
Estate of Samuel S. Robertson, The 
Golonial Trust Company,» Executor, 
Pittsburgh. An overassessment of es- 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
ermined in the amount of $28,957.50. 
The overassessment is caueel by ‘the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
3 ons of section 301(b), revenue act 
be 1926 representing the amount of State 
/inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
fili of the Federal estate tax return. 
le 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Vermont Estate : 

Estate of Marcellus E, Wheeler, Julia 


Fy i 












price, ships the lumber by rail to that 
point preparatory to there effecting the 
required delivery and forwards the bills 
of lading to the county, and the latter, 
conformably to the vendor’s intention, 
surrenders the bills of lading to the car- 
rier, pays its transportation charges, re- 
ceives the lumber from it, deducts from 
the f. o. b. price at destination the trans- 
portation charges paid to the cerrier, 
and remits the balance to the vendor— 
is the transportation of the lumber to 





in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $27,392.41. 

The overassessment™is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 


| visions of section 301(b), revenue act 


cf 1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxés paid subsequent to the 


, Administratrix, Rutland, | filing of the Federal estate tax return.| Federal taxation, we think they neither 
ee eared of estate tax! Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


the place of delivery a service rendered 
to the county [State] within the mean- 
ing of the exempting provisions of sec- 
tion 502 of the fevenue act of 1917 and 
section 500(h) of the revenue act of 1918, 
and within the principle fecognized and 
applied in: Pan le Oil Co. v, Missis- 
sippi, 277 U. S..218?> : 
he statute providing for certification 
of questions by. the Court of Claims is 
section 3(a) of the act of Feb. 13, 1925, 
c, 229, 43 Stat. 936, 939, which reads: 

“That in y case in the Court of 
Claims, including those begun under-sec- 
tion 180 of the Judicial Code, that court 
at any time may certify to the Supreme 
Court any definite and distinct questions 
of law concerning which instructions are 
desired for the properdisposition of the 
cause; and thereupon the Sepree Court 
May give appropriate instructiens 6n 
the questions certified and transmit the 
same to the Court of Claims for its 
guidance in the further progress of the 
cause.” 

This is a new provision. Similar pro- 
visions have permitted particular Fed- 
eral courts to certify questions to this 
court, but this provision is the first giv- 
ing such authoriffy to the Court of 
Claims. / . 
| There are two reso why a certifica- 
tion by that court whith embraces the 
whole case cannot be entertained by this 
court. One is that to accept such a 
certification and proceed to a determina- 
tion thereon, in advance of a decision by 
that court, would be an exercise of orig- 
inal jurisdiction by this court contrary 
to the constitutional provision which pre- 
scribes that its jurisdiction shall be ap- 
pellate in all cases other than those af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls and those in which a 
State shall be a party. Article III, sec- 
tion 2, cl. 2. The other is that the 
statute permits a certification only of 
“definite and distinct questions of law.” 

Even the restricted certification per- 
mitted , by the statute ‘invokes action 
which is rather exceptional in the ap- 
pellate field. But that such action is 
appellate is now settled. Early and long 
continued usage amounting to a practical 
construction of the constitutional pro- 
vision requires that it be so regarded. 

In section 6 of the act of Apr. 29, 
1802, ec. 31, 2 Stat. 156, Congress made 
provision for restricted certifications- 
from the circuit, courts to. this court in 
advance of a decision by the former. 
That provision remained in force and 
was given effect for 70 years. Many 
certifications in both civil and criminal 
cases were entertained and dealt with 
}under it. Indeed, it was the only mode 
jin which questions of law in cases of | 
| several classes could be brought to this | 
|court during that period. 


| Matter Properly 


Before Court 

But in exercising that jurisdiction this 
court uniformly ruled that it could net 
entertain the certifications unless they 
| were of distinct questions of law and 
not of the whole case, for otherwise it 
would be assuming original jurisdiction 
withheld from it by the Constitution. 
| While v. Turk, 12 Pet. 238, 239; United 
States v. Stone, 14 Pet. 524, 525; Ne- 
smith v. Sheldon, 6 How. 41, 43; Web- 
ster v. Cooper, 10 How, 54, 55; The 
Alicia, 7 Wall. 571, 573; United States 
| V. Perrin, 131 U. S. 55, 58; Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R. Co. v. Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, 215 U. S. 216, 224. 
| And in applying the provision of 1802 
and other later provisions permitting 
certificates this court, while holding on 
the one hand, that it cannot be required 
through certification thereunder to pass 
upon questions of fact, or mixed ques- | 
tions of law and fact; or to accept a 
transfer of the whole case; or to answer 
}questions of objectionable generality— 
which instead of presenting distinct prop- 
ositions of law gover unsfated matters 
lurking in the vodbedsode questions that 
are hypothetica] and speculative, has dis- 
tinctly held, on the other hand, that the 
certification of a definite question of law 
lis not rendered objectionable merely be- 
cause the answer may be decisive of the 
case, and also that the importance or 
controlling character of the question cer- 
tified, if it be a question of ldw and 
suitably specific, affords no ground for 














declining to accept the certification. f 


United States v. \Mayer, 235 U. S. 55, 
66, and cases cited. 

The practice and rulings just de- 
scribed are equally applicable to cer- | 
tifications under the provision relating 
to the Court of Claims. 

Upon further consideration of the pres- 
ent certificate in the light of that prac- 
tice and those rulings we are of opinion | 
that the certificate is not open to any 
valid objection and should be entertained. 
; The question certified is a distinct and 
definite question of law and its ma- 
teriality is adequately shown. Neither 
in form nor in effect does it embrace 
the whole case. It does not include any 
question of fact, but, on the contrary, 
treats the facts as fully ascertained and 
definitely states those_out of which it 
arises. No doubt, with these facts as- 
certained, an affirmative answer to the 

uestion would be decisive of the case. 

ut if the answer were in the negative 
the case would be left where another 
question of law raised by’ the plaintiff’s 
petition and mooted in the Court of 
Claims, but not certified, would need to 
be resolved by that court before a judg- 
ment could be given. 


Transportation Not 
Service to County 





HE UNITED STATES DAILY: 





We thus are brought to the solution 
of the certified question. 
the Government concede, and rightly 
so, that the exemption accorded to a 
State by section 502 of the revenue act 
of 1917 and section 500(h) of the reve- 
nue act of 1918 should be construed as 
extending to her counties, as is done in 
the administrative regulations. The 
Court of Claims, evidently entertaining 
this view of the exemption, inquires 
whether the transportatic 1 descri in | 
the question is a service rendered to the 
county within the meaning of those sec- 
tions. The transportation is had at the 
vendor’s instance and is his means of 
getting his lumber to the place of sale 
and delivery. He engages to deliver f. 
o. b., not at the place of shipment, but 
at the place of destination, which is the 
place of sale and delivery. There-is no 
delivery, and therefore no sale, until 
after the transportation is completed. 
Upon these facts, recited in the question, 
we are of opinion that the transportation 
is not a service rendered to the county 
in the sense of the ‘sections cited, but 


Counsel ir 





is a service rendered to the vndor. Con- 
ceding that the sections are parts of a 


taxing scheme, and assuming that they | 
are intended to recognize and fully re-|in any. wise measured by it in the case|tor’s assessment at 40 per cent, under 
spect the constitutional immunity of a|of Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 


State agency, such as a county, from 


require such transportation to be re- 
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1918 Acts— 2 
Where a vendor who en; 

bridges to a county at a designa 

price, shipped the lumber by rail to 


ing provisions ‘of the 1917 and 1918 
up. Ct. 
r) 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





Effect“of Estate Tax 
In Florida Explained 


Attorney General Says Law 
Would Permit Deduction 
From Federal Levy 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, May 27. 


If the State of Florida eflacted an es- 
tate tax law with rates equal to 80 per 
cent of those imposed by the Federal 
Government, the amount of tax payable 
by Florida estates, would not be increased, 
Attorney General Davis has pointed out 
in response to an inquiry.from the as- 
sistant secretary of the Florida Citizens 
Finance and Taxation Committee. 

The reason for this is that in com- 
puting the Federal estate tax a deduc- 
tion is permitted for similar State taxes, 
the deduction, however, being limited to 
80 per cent of the Federal tax, the opin- 
ion aplsinel: The full text of the opin- 
ion follows: 

A portion ‘of the Federal statute re- 
lating to inheritance taxes reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The tax imposed by this section shall 
be credited with the amount of any“es- 
tate, inheritance, legacy or success taxes 
actually paid to any estate. * * * in re- 
spect of any property included~in the 
gross estate. The credit allowed by this 
subdivision shall not exceed 80 per cen- 
tum of the tax imposed by this section.” 
See U. S. revenue act of 1926 approved 
Feb. 26, 1926. 

This means that a person paying Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes is entitled to de- 
duct as a credit thereon the amount of 
any similar tax paid to a State, pro- 
vided the amount deducted does not ex- 





jceed 8Q per cent of the Federal tax. 


This means, for example, that if an 


estate is charged with $100,000 Federal | 


inheritance taxes and the State of Florida 
charges thavsame estate $80,000 of in- 
heritance taxes, the $100,000 Federal 
tax can be credited with the $80,000 
State tax paid to the State leaving but 
$20,000 to be paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whereas, under the present law of 
Florida the whole $100,000 would be paid 
to the Federal Government any way; be- 
cause Florida has no tax which can be 
paid to the State and later claimed as a 
credit, 

The purpose of Congress was to levy 
a uniform inheritance tax which was pay- 
able to the Feneral Government, regard- 
less of whether such tax’is collected in a 
particular State or not, but at the same 
time to avoid double taxation by allowing 
the State tax, if there is one, to be used as 
a partial set-off against the Federal tax. 

The 1929 constitutional amendment is 
simply to authorize the levy of a State 
inheritance tax in Florida, which will be 
80 per cent of the amount of the Federal 
tax and which consequently can be col- 
lected by the State and used by the tax- 
payer as a credit against the tax which 
he pays to the Federal Government. 


As the law is now, the whole of the 


| Federal tax goes to the Federal Govern- 


ment and the proposal is to have 80 per 
cent of the amount of it paid to the 
State and deducted from the Federal tax 
as the Federal statute authorizes to be 
done. 





‘Board of Tax Appeals 
Lists Circuit Hearings | 





Circuit hearings of tax cases are sched- 
uled in Salt Laké City and in Portland, 
Oreg., according to an announcement by 
the Board of Tax Appeals. The Salt 
Lake City hearings will be held in the 
north court room of the Federal Build- 
ing, ahd those in Portland are scheduled 
for room 203 of the Multnomah County 
Courthouse. Following are the. titles 
of cases to be called: 

Salt Lake City. Before Phillips: 

June 2.—36077, Lloyd M. Willis, Joseph 
Holland and Franklin B. Vernoy, trustees; 
31668 and 33971, National Packing Corp.; 
24936, Vitamin Company. 

June 3.—3435, Porter-Walton Company; 
21673 and 28942, Utah Home /Fire Insur- 
ance Co. ., 

June 4.—34336, Sunset Color Works Corp.; 
34398, Estate of Lemuel Hardison Redd; 
34450, O. P. Cheedron. 

June 9.—31131, Layton Sugar Co.; 32124, 
Sweet Candy Co. ¥ 

June 12.—31153, Osgood Land & Live- 
stock Co. 

Portland. Before Arundell: 

June 16.—33808, Silver Falls Timber Co.; 
$2294, Tull & Gibbs, Inc.; 29892, Uhrbrand 
& Lervick, Construction Co.; 33532 and 
42613, Portland Damascus Milk Co.; 36301, 
Dr. Robert C. Coffey; 32424, F. A. Douty; 
10949, Oregon Brass Works; 32299, O. B. 
Stubbs; 33059, O. E. Fletcher; 26190, Stan- 
ley G. Jewett; 29270, Yamhill Electric Co. 

June 23.—4505 and 39558, Hesse-Martin 
Tron Works; 17265, J. A. McPherson; 28565, 
George I, McPherson; 28566, John A, 
McPherson; 33768, Loritan Investment Co.; 
38438, Wallace Huntington; 38973, Annie 


Huntington; 34152, Estate of Frank G. 
Owen; 31985, Harris Grocery; 32000, Maley 
& Co.; 33072, Ewan MacClennan; 22134, 


Jenniwgs & Co., Inc.; 24986, F. E. Bowman 
& Co.; 20635, Frank A. Spencer; 26804, R. 
S. Shaw; 26868, R. H. Barr; 42778, H. 8. 
Tuthill 


garded as a service to the county nor 
operate to exempt such transportation 
from the tax. 

The tax is not laid on the sale nor 
because of the sale. It is laid on the 
transportation and is measured by the 
transportation charges. True, it appears 
that here the transportation was had 
with a view to a definite sale; but the 
fact remains that the transportation was 
not part of the sale but preliminary to 
it and wholly the vendor’s affair. United 
States v. Normile, 239 U. 8. 344, 348. 
It follows that the tax on the trans- 
portation cannot be regarded as a tax 
or burden on the sale. Cornell y. Coyne, 
192 U. 8. 418. 

As the tax is not laid on the sale or 


U. 8. 218, referred to in the question and 
relied on by the plaintiff, is not in point. 
Question answered “no.” 
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Index and Digest 
Tax -Decisions and Rulings 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 








Exeise Taxes—Tax on Transportation of Freight—Sale to Counties—1917, 


ged to sell and deliver lumber needed for public 
point in the county f. o. b. at a stated 


adihg to the county which paid the trans 
same from the f. ob. price at destination, the transportation of the lumber 
was not a service rendered to the county within the meaning of the exempt- 


upon transportation—Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co, v. United States, 
(Bu . S)—V_U. S, Daily, 1004, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by an 
er anal of the Bureau of Internal Rikense as a precedent in the 





ate 


1930 


that point and forwarded the bills of 
rtation charges and deducted 









revenue acts imposing an excise tax 





May 28, 1930, 








from regulations of Commissioner of 








Committee of 21 to Study 
Wyoming Taxes Appointed 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, May 27. 

A citizens’ committee of 21 members 
to make a study of Wyoming taxes has 
been appointed by Governor Frank C. 
Emerson. The committee will make its 
report to the goverfior prior to the next 
| Seeaaan of the legislature beginning Jan. 
13, 4931. 

“It is contended that real estate, live- 
stock and other visible property now 
bear more than their fair share of the 
tax load,” the governor said in his letter 
of May 19 to the members of the com- 
mittee. “A special session of the Utah 
legislature was recently held to act upon 
the report of a tax revision commission 
of that State, and the experience of our 


neighbor should be of assistance,” he 
pointed out. : ’ 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 27 
Empire Safe Deposit Co., Docket Nos. 
18260, 273841. 

Petitioner held not affiliated with 
the Empire Trust Co, during the 
taxable years 1921 and 1923. Conley 
Tin-Foil Corporation, 17 B. T. A. 

| Albert Bettens, Docket Nos. 20356, 
26148. 


From the evidence, it was clear 
that the parties operating the Hotel 
Land in Sacramento, Calif., had in- 
tended to substitute the petitioner 
as a member of the partnership and 
inclusion of his share of income 
therefrom is sustained. 
| Automobile Underwriters, Inc., Dockets 
Nos. 21877 and 22213. 


1, From the evidence held that the 
petitioner is entitled to personal 
service classification for the years 
1920 and 1921. 

2. Assessment and collection of 
taxes held not barred by the statute 
of limitations. 

3. Where the petitioner accepted 
membership fees on an annual and 
also for a three-year period for serv- 
ices to be rendered subscribers to a 
reciprocal insurance association, 
held that the fees thus collected must 
be accounted for as gross income in 
the year in which received. 


John Be Ford, George Pope MacNichol, 
George Ross Ford, Edna F. Knight, 
Mary Ford Bacon, Carrie J. Ford, 
Docket Nos. 27073, 27074, 27075, 
27076, 27077 and 27078. 


The Commissioner did not err in 
including certain dividends received 
by six persons in 1922 in‘the peti- 
tioner’s net income for 1922, 
although there was an order of the 
probate court entered in 1926 which 
held that the stock was illegally 
distributed to the six persons in 
1920, and should be accounted for by 
oy to the estate until Dec, 31, 


C. H. Atherton, Alfred L. Castle, W. W. 
Chamberlain, H. S. Johnson and L. 
Tenny Peck, Trustees of the Kaauila 
Land Trust, Docket Nos. 28263, 29547. 

Held, that the “trust” here in- 
volved was not carrying on business 
during the taxable ‘years and is not 
taxable as a corporation for such 
years. 


Minnie C. Brackett, Administratriz, ‘Es- 
tate of Charles H. Brackett, Deceased, 
C. W. Ray, Docket Nos. 29845, 29847. 


1. Three individuals transferred 
to a newly organized corporation 
certain assets in payment of which 
they received the corporation’s check 
which they immediately endorsed and 
turned back to the corporation in 
payment for its capital stock. Held, 
that the transaction was a sale re- 
sulting in a profit at the time the 
check was received. 

2. Where the petitioner contends 
that the respondent’s determination 
of a deficiency is erroneous for the 
reason that the amount of suth de- 
ficiency was paid pursuant to a bill 
from the collector of internal reve- 
nue prior to the mailing of the notice 
of deficiency and this is denied by the 
respondent and no evidence is intro- 
duced or offered, the contention will 
be denied. 














Appraisals Reduced 
On Three Entries 


Customs Court Classifies Pop- 
pies, Wool Rugs and Fez Caps 








New York, May 27.—Tike duty on im- 
ported poppies is reduced in a decision 
by the United States Customs Court sus- 
taining a protest of Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Company. The poppies were subjected 
to duty at 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922, as 
trimmings or ornaments. The court fixes 
duty at 60 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1419, as artificial flowers. 
| (Protest 112185-G-30480-25.) 
| Marshall Field. & Co., of Chicago, ob- 
tained a ruling lowering the duty on 
|certain imported rugs, woven on webbing 
;made before the wool is stitched on by 
}a small machine. 


| Assessment Set Aside 
These rugs, Judge Brown concludés, 
are not similar to wilton, but are clas- 
| sifiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
| paragraph 1117, tariff act of 1922, for 





“all other floor coverings.” The collec- 


aragraph 1117, is set aside. 
56996, G-77752, etc.) 
A “fez” cap, which in its im 
the manufacture a_portion 


(Protest 
rted con- 
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To Tax Property in Its Control 





Separate Views by Justices of Supreme Court Oppose Rule 
That Domicile of Owner Determines Place 


. Of Taxation of Credits 


The State of Missouri should have been 
permitted to impose an inheritance tax 
in the cas@ of a resident of Illinois who 
died leaving bank accounts in, Missouri 
banks, and also bonds and notes which 
were physically located in Missouri, Mr. 
Justice Holmes declared May 26 in a 
separate opinion in the case entitled 
Thomas A. Baldwin et al. v. State of 
Missouri. Mr. Justice Holmes’ opinion 
was agreed -to by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and Mr. Justice Btone. 

“We ought to remember the great 
caution shown by the Constitution in 
limiting the power of the States;” Jus- 
tice: Holmes declated. “Very probably 
it might be good policy to restrict taxa- 
tion to a single place, and perhaps the 
technical conception of domicil may be 
the best determinant. But it seems. to 
me that if that result is to be reached 
it should be through understanding 
among the States, by uniform legislation 
or otherwise,” he said. 


A separate opinion was also written 
by Mr. Justice Stone in which Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis 
joined. 

The majority opinion holding that the 
State of Missouri had no right to impose 
the tax in question appeared in full text 
in the issue of May 27. The separate 
opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. 
Justice Stone follows: 


Rights of States 

Emphasized in Opinion 

Mr. Justice HoLMes.—Although this 
decision hardly can be called a surprise 
after Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Min- 
nesota, 280 U. S. 204, and Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co, v. Virginia, 280 U. S. 83, 
and although I stated my views in those 
cases, still as the term is not over I 
think it legitimate to add.one or two 
reflections to what I have said before. 
I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever 
increasing scope given to the Four- 
teenth Amendment in cutting down what 
I believe to be the constitutional rights 
of the States. As the decisions now 
stand see hardly any limit but the 
sky to the invalidating of those rights 
if they happen jo strike a majority o' 
this court as for any reason undesirable. 
I cannot believe that the amendment 
was intended to give us carte blanche to 
embody our economic or moral beliefs 
in its prohibitions. Yet I can think of 
no narrower reason that seems to me to 
justify the present and the earlier deci- 
sions to.which I have referred. Of 
course the words “due “process of law” 
if taken iny their literal meaning have 
no application to this case; and while it 
is too late to deny that they have been 
given a much more extended and arti- 
ficial signification, still we ought to re- 
member the great caution shown by the 
Constitution in limiting the power of the 
States, and should be slow to construe 
the clause in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as committing to the court, with 
no guide but the court’s own discretion, 
the validity of whatever laws the States 
may pass. In this case the bonds, notes 
and bank accounts were within the 
power and received the protection of the 
Statq of Missouri; the notes so far as 
appears were within the considerations 
that I offered in the earlier decisions 
mentioned, so that logically Missouri was 
justified in-demanding a quid pro quo; 
the practice of taxation in such circum- 
stances I think has been ancient and 
widespread, and the tax was warranted 
by decisions of this court. Liverpool & 
London & Globe Ins. Co. v. Assessors 
for the Parish of Orleans, 221 U. S. 346, 
354, 355. Wheeler v. Shonter, 233 U. S. 
424. (I suppose that these cases and 
many others now join Blackstone v. 
Miller on the Index Expurgatorius—but 
we need an authoritative list.) It seems 
to me to be ‘exceeding our powers to 
costars such a tax a denial of due process 
of law. 


And what are the grounds? Simply 
so far as I can see that it is disagree- 
able to a bondowner to be taxed in two 
places. Very probably it might be’ good 
policy to restrict taxation to a single 
place, and perhaps the technical con- 
ception of domicil may be the best 
determinant. But it seems to me that if 
that result is to be reached it should be 
reached through understanding among 
the States, by uniform legislation or 
otherwise, not by evoking a constitu- 
tional prohibition from the void of “due 
process of law” when logic, tradition 
and authority ‘have united to declare the 
right of the State to lay the now pro- 
hibited tax. ~ 

Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice 
Stone agree with this opinion, 

Opinion of Mr. Justice Stonr.—I 
agree with what Mr. Justice Holmes has 
said, but as I concurred, on_ special 

rounds, with the result in Farmers 

oan & Trust Company Vv. Minnesota, 
280 U. S. 204, and Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company v. Virginia, 280 U. S. 83, I 
would say a word of the application now 
given to those precedefits. I do not 


Ee 
Wisconsin Assesses Rail 
And Telegraph Companies 


‘ 





State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, May 27. 
The 1930 assessment of steam rail- 
roads and telegraph companies has been 
completed, according to an announce- 
ment by the State tax cOmmission. The 
railroads are valued at $359,943,000 and 
will pay taxes amounting to. $7,360,717; 
the ‘telegraph companies are valued at 
$6,610,000 and will pay taxe§ amounting 
to $135,172. The railroad valuation is 

1,003,000 greater than for 1929. 

The rate, the commission explained, is 
the average State rate of taxation on 
the full value of all locally taxed real 
and personal property in the State. In 
other words, the commission divides the 
actual taxes paid ears on general prop- 
erty by the full yalue of all general prop- 
erty. The 1930 rate is :020449676. 

See 


used in making it, is knitted into the 
form to start the felting process. 


Made in Czechoslovakia 


Such caps, i Brown’ points out, 
should be classified at 24 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem, as articles 
of wearing apparel, not knit or crocheted, 
under paragraph 1115, act of 1922. The 
collector’s assessment was 40 cents per 

und and 45 per gent ad valorem, as 

nit wool wearing apparel, under para- 

graph 1114, , 

These caps, it was disclosed, are made 
in Niklasdorf, Czechoslovakia, and were 
imported by the Benson Manufacturing 
Corporation and J. J. Gavin & Co., whose 
protests for the lower duty rate aré sus- 
tained, (Protests 252018-G-19942-27, 


the yarn | etc.) 


L 


we 
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think that the overturning of one con- 
clusion in Blackstone v. Miller by those 
gases should be deemed to carry with 
it Scottish Union &,National Insurance 

o. v. Bowland, 196 U, S. 611, Wheeler 
v. Sohmer, 233 U. S, 434, upholding a 
tax measured by a nonresident’s bonds 
and notes, located within the oe 
State; Savings Society v. Multnoma 
County, 169 U. S. 421, upholding a tax 
measured by a nonresident’s notes, se- 
cured by mortgages on land within the 
taxing State; or Bristol v. Washihgton 
County, 177 U. S. 183, and Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. v. New Orleans, 205 
U. S. 395, upholding a tax upon intangi- 
bles having a “business situs” within 
the taxing State, but owned by a non- 
resident. These cases rest upon prin- 
ciples other = those applied in Black- 
stone v. Miller and are not dependent 
upon it for support. 

It is true, that the bonds and notes 
located .in Missouri are choses in action, 
rights in which may be transferred at 
the domicil of the owner as well as in 
any other State in which he may chance 
to be. But the transfer made there is 
not completely effected v-ithout their 
delivery, which ordinarily can be com- 
pelled only in Missouri and in accord- 
ance with its laws. If negotiable, which 
so far as appears some of them were, 
their transfer by delivery within Mis- 
souri gould defeat the transfer made in 
Illinois. When secured by mortgage on 
real estate, the transfer of the security, 
which is an inseparable incident of the 
chose in action, Carpenter v. Longan, 16 
Wall. 271, Lipscomb v. Talbott, 243 Mo. 
a may be affected by the recording 
laws, availed of only through the record- 
ing facilities where the land is located, 
See Pickett v. Barron, 29 Barb, 505, 


Assessment Where Located 
Said to Be Advisable 


_ These circumstances, I think, are’suffi- 
cient to give the jurisdiction which I 
thought lacking in Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company v. Minnesota, to tax the 
transfer in Missouri, see Hatch v. Rear< 
don, 204 U. S. 152 and Rogers v. Henne- 
pin County, 240 U. S. 184; to say noth- 
ing of the further fact that Missouri 
laws alone protect the physical notés 
and bonds and the security located there: 
Apart from the question of jurisdiction, 
that one must pay a tax in two places, 
reaching the same economic interest, 
with respect to Which he has sought and 
secured the benefit of the laws in both, 
does not seem tb me so oppressive or ar- 
bitrary as to infringe constitutional lim- 
itations. 

_ Taxation is a practical matter and if, 
in the choice of the rule we adopt, we 
may, as the couft has said in Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company v. Minnesota, 
give some consideration to its practical 
effect, we ought not, I think, to overturn 
long established rules governing the con- 
stitutional power to tax, without. some 
consideration of the necessity and of all 
consequences of the change. Under the 
law as it has been, no one need subject 
himself to double taxation by keeping his 
securities in a State different from his 
domicil, or by seeking the protection of 
its laws. for his~mortgage investments. 
But it is a practical consideration of 
some moment that taxation becomes in- 
creasingly difficult if the securities of a 
nonresident may not be taxed where lo- 
cated, and where alone they may be 
reached, but where the courts are not 
open to the tax gatherers of the domicil. 
See Moore v. Mitchell, No. .79, decided 
Feb. 24, 1930 (IV U. S. Daily, 3612); 


30 F, (2d) 600, Colorad & 
a See olorado v. Harbeck, 


Burden on Appellant 
To Disprove Validity 


It is said that the present record dis- 
closes nothing tending to show that the 
decédent’s personal property had been 
given a business situs in Missouri. The 
Supreme Court of Missouri said: “It 
18 a reasonable inference that the’ cash 
and notes in such large quantities in 
Missouri, when none of it was held in 
Illinois, was retained in this State for 
the purpose Of investment. They may 
have established a business situs in this 
ame + od *” j - 

he burden is not on the State to es- 
tablish the constitutionality of its laws, 
nor are we limited in supporting their 
constitutionality to the reasons assigned 
by the State court. I do not assume, 
from‘anything that has been'said in this 
or the.earlier cases, that constitutional 
ower to tax the transfer of notes and 
onds at their business situs no longer 
exists. As this court has often held, the 
burden rests upon him who assails a 
statute to establish its’ unconstitution- 
ality. Upon this! ambiguous record it 
is for the appellant to show that the 
stock and bonds ‘subjected to the tax 
had no business situs within the taxing 
jurisdiction. See No, 454, Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma v. Lowe, ~de- 
cided May 19, 1930, No. 485, Toombs 4. 
Citizens Bank of Waynesboro, decided 
this day. } 

Mr. Justice Holmes, and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis join in this opinion. r 


—_—_—_—_—— 
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We saved the buttons 
but lost the shirt 


That’s our situation. Our-insur- 
ance covered the loss of our 
plant and equipment but there 
was no provision to take care of 
the bigger loss of our business 
income—orders we can’t fill, 
salesmen we don’t need, notes we. 
can’t meet. We should have met 
this trouble before it happened. 
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Don’t let fire take over your 
business. Write for booklet 
“Mr. Dixon” which ex. 
plains how Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 
sets up a complete defense 
against such a calamity. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Forty Million Passengers Daily 


ITY throngs grow denser. Urban distances 
increase. But electric railways, spanning the 
city’s growing radius, offer quick, safe, and eco- 
nomical transportation. Of all methods of moving 
people about in large cities, none has yet proved 
superior to the electric car for mass movement. 
As far back as 1835, inventive minds experi- 
mented with devices to furnish transportation with 
electric power. In 1879 a queer train was exhib- 
ited at a Berlin exhibition—a locomotive hauled 
three small cars, power being supplied from a third 
rail. Not, however, till 1888 was there a commer- 
cially successful traction system in this country, 


@ this being established in Richmond, Virginia. 


The significant fact about the electric railways 
of today, is that, despite the rapid increase in the 
use of automobiles, street cars remain supreme 
in the field of urban rapid transit. In the past 
decade, the period of greatest competition, street 
cars have held their own—the total revenue pas- 
sengers cattied on the electric raifways in 1929 
being about the same as the number carried in 
1919. At the present time, the electric railways 
handle one hundred and thirty times the entire 
population of the country, annually—an average 
of more than forty million daily. 

, Electric railways are most economical of street 
space—an important factor in today’s metropol- 
itan centers. It is estimated that the average street 
cat passenger occupies about-eight square feet of 


ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 


Capitalization $5,353,000,000 

265,000 
$1,120,000,000 
15,830,000,000 


Projected expenditures (1930) . . . . $389,000,000 


Employees 
Gross revenues... 


Passengers carried 


street space as compared with fifty feet occupied 
by the average private automobile passenger. Cash 
fare per person for an unlimited distance now 
stands at an average of 8.4 cents in 248 cities of 
25,000 or more population. The average automo- 
bile owner must pay almost that for every mile 
he rides, if depreciation as well as upkeep cost is 
included. The street car is available at all times. 
Its rails provide a means of rapid movement in 
congested thoroughfares. « 

Electric railways have helped to consolidate 
larger and larger units of population, not merely 
by effecting speedy urban transfers, but also by 
linking the city with its surrounding territory. 
About. 17,500 miles of interurban lines serve as 
connecting links between rural and urban com- 
munities. There are nearly three hundred miles of 
subways in fifteen large cities of the world. 


Money spent for one FOUR-TRACK RAPID TRANSIT LINE, either subway or elevated, will provide accom- 
modatioris for as many people in rush hour as 25; FOUR-LANE EXPRESS BOULEVARDS for private vehicles. 
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THE PROGRAM 


THAT DOES MORE THAN 


ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
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Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 


Current Trends of Progress 


Electric railways continue to set ever higher 
standards for comfort, convenience, and safety of 
travel. Improvements multiply in cars, stations, and 
equipment. Line extensions penetrate the wider 
circling suburbs. Trackless trolleys combine many 
of the motor car’s advantages with the smooth- 
running qualities of electric traction power. 


The co-ordination of traction systems with 
motor bus service is a recént development. Used 
as feeders or extensions to existing lines or even 
to replace trolley cars on the main routes, motor 


buses make the urban transit facilities more 


quickly adjustable to new population develop- 
ments. The number of buses operated by electric 
railway companies has grown from 110_(with 35 
miles of routes) in 1920, to 12,452 (with 23,026 
miles of routes) at the beginning of this year. 


Gradually, the competition between electric 
railways and other forms of transportation settles 
down to one of sheer efficiency in handling heavy 
trafic where the population is most dense. En- 
forced economies during the war and post-war 
periods have sesulted in increased operating effi- 


? 


Electric Railway Financing 


The electric railway industry of the United States occupies a 
more prominent and a more satisfactory position, financially, 
today than has been the case at any time during the past 
fifteen years. The monthly average of dividend payments by 
street railways shows an almost uninterrupted upward trend 
from the beginning of 1922 to the early months of 1930. 
During the past two decades, electric transportation has 
faced a series of tests which equaled in severity almost any- 
thing to be found in the entire history of American industry. 
The beginning of the War period found the fiye-cent fare a 
firmly fixed institution, and one that could only with the 
greatest difficulty be adjusted to the mounting level of oper- 
ating costs. The enormous growth in automobile ownership 
has been another serious problem. Traffic congestion, partic- 
ularly in the leading centers of population, has now reached 
a point, however, where the street car has begun to enjoy a 
marked advantage from the standpoint of economical use of 
our thoroughfares. Various electric interurban systems cop- 
necting substantial centers having a distinct community 
interest, are also situated to render needed sérvice and to 
enjoy increased business with the growth of the communi- 
ties served. The sound investment viewpoint today is not to 
judge a given company by reference to preconceptions in 
regard to the entire industry, but to consider such a company 
strictly on its own merits. 


the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 
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ciency. Regulatory commissions have manifested 
a more sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
involved. Improved franchise conditions, indeter- 
minate permits, and other legal aids have resulted 
in better long-term credit. Fares have been more 
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VERAGE RATE OF CASH FARE 


NUTT 
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generally adjusted to costs aad conditions. A clear- 

et conception of sound policies has grown out of 
the widespread discussion of financial problems ~ 
during the period of readjustment. Well-managed,), 
well-located electric transportation companies cam 7) 
look confidently to a future of long-continued © 
usefulness. i 
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_ The pending ee oe (H. R. pect), 
“was written primarily for agriculture, 
gaid Senator Reed Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, in an address May 27 in the Senate, 
ing the nature and effect of rate 
as compared with the tariff act 


After analyzing the bill, schedule by 
- gchedule, and giving the conclusions of 
a study made by the Tariff Commission, 
Senator Smoot said, “the bill goes as far 
as it is possible to go in protecting #gri- 
culture in its home market and yet not 
prejudice the industrial pay rolls which 
are such an important factor in the size 
and profitableness of that home market. 

“Agriculture,” he continued, “has been 

ven the consideration which was in- 
el in 1922, but which was prevented 
by lack of information, and by changes 
in competitive factors since that time. 

Senator Smoot’s address follows in full 
text: 


Mr. Smoot Explains 
Nature of Changes 


Changes made in the duties on imports 
entering the United States, in the course 
of the current tariff revision, have 
aroused so much misinformed comment 
that an outline of such changes, their 
nature, the reasons for them, and their 
effect, seems desirable even at this late 
date fot a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of H. R. 2667. . 

-In this statement the comparisons are 
based on imports for consumption dur- 
ing the calendar year 1928. Items 
which are dutiable under the present law 
but which have been transferred to the 
free list in H. R. 2667, are included, in 
order to show the net effect of changes 
made. : 

Items on the.free list under the tariff 
act of 1922, byt which have been trans- 
ferred to the dutiable list in H. Rj. 2667 
also are included because customs reve- 
nues will result from imports of them 
under the new law, and such changes are | 
factors in the net effect sought. Items 
now dutiable, but which appear in H. R. 
2667 at the same or at higher or lower 
rates of course are included. 

The result of the foregoing is to show 
the net effect on customs revenues’ of 
changes made in duties in H. R. 2667, as 
indicated by the 1928 imports for con- 
sumption. Because of changes made in 
classifications, resulting from a need for 
greater clarity in descriptions and more 
detailed segregations of items for statis- 
tical and administrative reasons, not all 
of the effect of changes which have been 
made in the duties can be shown statisti- 
cally. 

In other words there is a group of| 
relatively unimportant noncomparable | 
items. The value of such imports in 
1928 amounted to $40,768,502, as com- 

with a total of $1,614,282,138 for 

th comparable and noncomparable 
items. The noncomparable items, there- 
fore, account for 2.5 per cent of the 
total as compared with $1,573,152,027, or | 
97.5 per cent of comparable items, 


A statement of the effect of changes 
made in the duties, therefore, must deal 












_ of 1922. 


oT ysed Tariff Rates Compared 
To Present Duties by Mr. Smoot 
; scultural Products Account for 68 Per Cent 


3 ~ ~Of Increase, Thoug 
Of Total Imports, He 








h Only 33 Per Cent 
Says 


law, as compared with 318 in H. R. 2667. 
There have been two transfers from the 
‘dutiable to the free list and seven from 
the free to the dutiable list. Increases 
in the rates have been made with re- 
opect to 122 named items and basket 
clauses, as compared with 3 decreases. - 

Substantial increases were made with 
respect to commodities imported in com- 
paratively large quantities.’ Most impor- 
tant of these are pottery, in types 
of glassware and certain building mate- 
rials. The rates on other glass are no 
higher, and on plate glass are lower, 
however, than those proclaimed under 
the present law by the President and ef- 
fective as from Feb. 6, 1929. 

The increased rates on the building 
materials will be effective only in a few 
of the largest seaports and ineffective 
elsewhere. They will not affect the farm- 
ers, except as the market for their prod- 
ucts is improved as a result of greater 
employment in these seacoast industries. 
Substantially the same is true of the 
needed increases granted with respect go 
pottery. 


Pottery Activity Viewed 
As Aid to Farmers 


Greater employment in the pottery 
centers can only react favorably on the 
demand for the products of American 
farms. o 

This also is true with respect to glass. 
Gh the basis of imports during 1928, the 
net result of the changes in rates is to 
show duties amounting to $29,995,159 
under H. R. 2667 as compared with $25,- 
511,007 under the present law. The com- 
puted ad valorem equivalent of the pro- 
posed duties is 53.64 per cent, as com- 
pared with 45.62 per cent under the 
present law, or an increase of 8.02 per| 
cent. 

In view of the need of the industries | 
for this added protection and of the fact 
that the farmers will share in it, farm-| 
ers need not be concerned. | 

Schedule 3—Metals: In Schedule 3) 
there are 653 named items and basket 
claus®s as compared with 766 in H. R. 
2667. There were four transfers to gnd 
four transfers from the free list. In- 
creases in the rates were made with re- 
spect to 105 items and basket clauses, 
and there are 69 decreases. 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the net result of the changes made is to 
show duties amounting to $41,537,266 
under H. R. 2667 as compared with $40,- 
003,772 under the present law. 

The respective computed ad valorem 
equivalents are 35.01 per cent and 33.71 
per cent, or an increase of 1.3@ per cent. 
In no case is there an increase in duties 
on metals or manufactures thereof which 
will affect the farmer directly, and in 
no case has the farmer more than a very 
slight, indirect *interest in the higher 
rates. 

An important decrease, to the advan- 
tage of the farmers, occurs in the case 
of aluminum and all aluminum utensils. 
The net effect of all the changes made 
in Schedule 3 is merely to perfect it in 
the‘light of expérience under the tariff 
act of 1922. ! 


18 Items Increased 








with this preponderant percentage of 
comparable items. A careful study by 
the best informed body of tariff special- 
ists ever assembled indicates that there 
is no reason to believe that the results 
would be changed appreciably if it were 
practicable to include in the compari- 
sons the minute percentage of noncom- 
parable items. 


Changes Discussed | 
In Each Schedule 


In this statement of the nature and| 
effect of changes in dufies in H. R. 2667, 


| list. 


In Wood Schedule 


Schedule 4—Wood, etc.: In Schedule 4 
there are 67 named items and basket 
clauses as comparéd with 52 in H. R. 
2667. Fourteen transfers have been 
made from the dutiable to the free list, 
and two from the free to the dutiable 
No changes have been made with 
respect to 35 named items and basket 
clauses while rates have been increased 
in the case of 18 and decreased on 14. 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the rates under H. R. 2667 show duties 
amounting to $5,519,370 as compared | 





as compared with the tariff act of 1922, 
the matter is first taken up, schedule} 
by schedule, for the sake of explicitness. | 
The bill then is summarized to give the | 
desired bird’s-eye view of the entire sub- | 
ject. In order not to present too much 
wearisome detail, however, only the | 
really important changes will be spe-| 
cifically referred to. 
Schedule 1—Chemicals: In Schedule 1 
there are 535 named items and basket | 
clauses in the present law, as compared 
with 556 in the final draft of H. R. 2667. 
Twenty-six items have been transferred 
from the dutiable to the free list, and 
14 have been transferred from the free 
to the dutiable list. No change has been | 
made in the rates on 469 items and bas- | 
ket clauses. Of the rest the duties have 
been increased on 47 and decreased on 66. 
On the aotis of imports during 1928, 

_ the net ult of these changes is to 
show customs duties amounting to $29,- | 
748,153 under H. R. 2667, as compared 
with $27,688,949 under the present law. 


The respective computed ad valorem | 


equivalents of these duties is 31.40 per 
cent and 29.22 per cent, or an increase 
of 2.18 per cent. This increase in the 
duties and in the computed ad valorem 
rate results almost entirely from: 

(1) An increase in the duty on olive oil 
‘im the interest of domestic producers of 
competitive oils and raw materials 
therefor; 

(2) An increase in the duty on soy 
bean oil in the interest of the growing 
domestic production of soy beans for oil 
crushing; 

(3 An increase in the duty on casein 
in‘the interest of domestic producers of 
skim milk, the raw material for casein; 

(4) Increases in the duties on starches, 
dextrines, glue, and gelatin, in the inter- 
est of the American farmers who produce 

_ competitive raw materials; 
* (5) Increases in the duties on oleic acid 
and stearic acid, joint products of tallow, 
in the interest of American farmers and 
ranchers, the producers of the raw ma- 
terials; 

(6) Increases in the rates on butyl 
acetate and amyl acetate, competitive 
with the domestic fermentation of corny 
in the interest of American farmers who 
produce cash corn as a major crop. 


_ Fertilizer Materials 
| Given Free Entry 


It should be noted, too, that in the 
De iaterest of the farmers, provision is 
. de in H. R. 2667 for free entry of/11 
» materials used chiefly for fertilizers or 
the manufacture of fertilizers, not- 
Fe _ tanding any other provisions in the 
: SP esportant agricultural _ insecticides 
Blso were transferred to the free list. 
over, important transfers to the free 
were made with respect to noncom- 
oat itive raw materials for various man- 
k ufa ured chemicals, in the purchase of 
hich farmers as well as city dwellers 
interested. 
hedule 2—Earthenware, glassware, 


t.: In Schedule 2 there are 296 named 
is and basket clauses in the present 


eel 
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with $4,191,356 under the present law. 
The computed ad valorem equivalent of 
the duties is raised from 7.97 per cent to | 
10.49 per cent, or an incredse of 2.52 
per cent. The net effect of the changes 
made is to remove softwood lumber from 
the free list. 

Schedule 5—Sugar: In Schedule 5) 
there are 38 named items and basket 
clauses in the present law and 39 in 
H. R, 2667. Rates have been increased | 
with respect to 14 items and no changes 
have been allowed in the rest. 

On the basis of imports-in_1928, the 
net result of the changes is to show du- 
ties amounting to $134,939,588 under H.; 
R. 2667, as compared with $118,572,109 | 
under the present law. 


The respective computed ad valorem 
equivalents are 77.21 per cent, and 67.85 
per cent, or an increase of 9.36 per cent. 
As is well known to all who have fol- 
lowed the consideration of the bill, vir- 
tually all of the indicated increases in 
the duties and in their ad valorem equiv- 
alent results from the higher rates pro- 
vided for on raw sugar. 

These higher rates are primarily in the 
interest of the sugar-beet growers of 
the middle, central and far West. Nearly 
all of the beets are grown on irrigated 
farms. 


Sugar Beets Called 
| Great Boon to West 


Sugar beets are a staple crop of high | 
| value per acre, marketed close to the 
| farms, and constitute the sheet anchor | 
of irrigated agriculture in the present 
| development of the United States. With- 
| out sugar beets and hay, which is grown 
in part as a “rest” crop, and is mar- | 
keted chiefly ini the form of livestock, 
great portion of our irrigated acrea 
would still be in the natural state. 


Western rural development would still 
be in its infancy, and the sites of hun-! 
| dreds of thousands of happy, contented | 
homes would see little but: the prowlin, 
coyote and the'skulking timber wolf 
stalking wild deer and sthaller game. 
No one need feel concerned with res 
to the increased duties on sugar. 


C \ hey 
are a national blessing. 





Schedule 6—Tobacco: In Schedule 6 
there are 14.named items and basket 
clauses, both in the present law and in 
|H. R. 2667. No changes in the rates 
| have been made in 12 of these and in- 
creases have been allowed in 2, On 
the basis of imports during 1928, the 
effect of these changes is to show duties 
amounting to $40,371,197 under H. R. 
2667, as compared with $39,314,791 under 
the present law. 


The respective computed ad valorem 
equivalents are 64.78 per cent and 63.09 
per cent, or an increase of 1.69 per cent. 

This increase results. solely from a 
slightly higher rate on cigar wrapper 
tobacco granted in the interest of do- 
mestic farmers who raise cigar leaf of 
that type and grade. The only result 
of the increase will be to help these 
farmers. 

Schedule 7—Agricultural products and 


-_ 





provisions: In Schedule 7 there are 362 


named items and basket clauses, as com- 

red with 43 in H. R. 2667. éenty-five 
items have been transferred from, the 
dutiable to the free list, and-14 have’ been 
= erred from the free to the dutiable 

t. 

No changes have been made with re- 
spect to 209 items and basket 
compared with increases in 250 and de- 
creases in 29. Transfers from the duti- 
able to the free list represent largely 
spices and spice seeds, unground, and 
noncompetitive with domestic raw prod- 
ucts, 


Agriculture Schedule 
Shows Big Increase 


On the basis of imports during 1988, 
the net result of the changes is to show 
duties amounting to $109,740,518 under 
H. R. 2667, as com with $64,124,404 
under the present law. The respective 
computed ad valorem equivalents of the 
increased duties are 34 per cent and 19.86 
x mts or an increase of 14.14 per cent. 

he_iniportant increases affect the fol- 
lowifig items: 

(1) Live cattle, beef and veal; (2) 
canned and other prepared and preserved 
meats, and fresh meats, n. s. p. f., chiefly 
canned corned beef; (3) dairy products; 
(4) poultry products; (5) feed concen- 
trates (transferred from the free list); 
(6) orchard products, mainly cherries, 
figs and citrus fruits; (7) nuts, includin: 
peanuts; (8) oil-bearing seeds; (9) field, 
grass, garden and flower seeds; (10) 
fresh and canned vegetables, including 
onions and potatoes; and (11) long-staple 
cotton. 

All of these increases are merited in 
view of the competitive situation, and 
were granted in the interest of the far- 
mers, whose post-war prosperity has 
been hindered in important domestic 
areas by world-wide overproduction and 
low prices for farm products. The trans- 
fer of long staple cotton from the free 
to the dutiable list is vital to the domes- 
tic producers of that type of cotton and 
should add largely to returns frofm farm- 
ing in numerous areas of the South and 
Southwest. 

Schedule 8.—Spirits, wines and bever- 
ages: In schedule 8 there are 39 named 
items and basket clauses in the present 
law as compared with 41 in H. R. 2667. 
No change was made in the rates in 37 


instances. Four increases were made 
and no decreases. 
On the basis of imports in 1928, the 


net result of t 
ties amounting to $680,069 under H. 
R. 2667, as compared with $523,045 un- 
der the present law, and an advance in 
the confputed ad valorem equivalent 
from 36.48 per cent to 47.44 per cent, 
or an increase of 10.96 per cent. 

This results from higher duties pro- 
vided for on Angostura Bitters, which, 
under H. R. 2667 will pay the same duty 





CURRENT LAW 


Latent Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Prohibition—Permits—Basic Permits—Revocation—Regukttions— 

Regulations of the Bureau of Prohibition of the Treasury Department re- 
voking basic permits for the use of liquor in,the manufacture of medicinal prep- 
arations subject to renewal only on proof of indispensability of the liquor 
to the/manufactured gfoduct held void because in conflict with sections 5 and 9 


of the national prohibition act specifyin 
Cempbell et al. v. Galeno Chemical C 
May 26, 19380. 





Prohibition—Permits—Duration—Sufficiency of Provision as to Time for Per- 


formance of Acts— : 

A provision jn a liquor permit that 
by the holder o 
of the national pro 


be performed. 


Campbell et al. v. W. H. Long & Co. et al.; 


May 26, 1930. 


~ 





Prohibition—Permits—Manufacture of Liquor—Medicinal Preparations— 


Section 6 of Title II of the national 


manufacture “liquor” does not, in so far as it provides for the expiration of 


such permits, apply to permits to use 
preparations although such preparation 


beverages, can be made potable_by a simple process. 


Campbell et al. v. Galeno Chemical C 
May 26, 1930. 





Prohibition—Permits—Manufacturer’s Permit to Use Liquor—Provision as to 


Duration— 

Permits to use liquor in the manufac 
are “revoked, suspended or renewed 
were not void because of indefinite 


under section 6 of Title II of national prohibition act. ’ 
Campbell et.al. v. Galeno Chemical Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U.S., Nos. 443, 444, 


May 26, 1930. 





Prohibition—Permits—Permit to Manuf. 
A permit to manufacture denatured 


“liquor” within the meaning of the provision of section 6 of Title II of the 
national prohibition act for expiration of such permits on a certain date, 
Campbell et al. v. W. H. Long & Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 445, 510, 511, 


May 26, 1930. 





Prohibition—Permits—Permit to Manufacture Denatured Alcohol—Revocation by 


Regulation— 


A permit to operate a denaturing plant providing that it should be enforced 
“until surrendered by the holder or canceled by the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue for violation of the national pro 
thereto” may not be terminated by a 
such permits on a specified date. 


Campbell et al. v. W. H. Long & Co. et al.; Sup. Ct..U. S., Nos. 445, 510, 511, 


May 26, 1930. 





Prohibition—Permits—Permit to Use 


Toilet Articles—Revocation by Regulation— : 
A permit to use specially denatured alcohol in the manufacture of toilet 


preparations providing that it shall “be 
or canceled by the Commissioner of 


provisions of Title III of the national prohibition act or regulations made pursuant 

thereto” may not be terminated by the general regulation providing that all 

such permits shall expire on a specified date, on the theory that permittee’s 
ermit is required by the statute. 

£ Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 445, 610, 611, 


business is one for which no such 
Campbell et al. v. W. H. Long 
May 26, 1930. 





Seamen—Personal Injuries—Assault by Superior—Employer’s Liability— 
A seaman who is assaulted by his superior may recover damages from his 


employer under section 33 of the me 
employers’ liability act applicable to 
within the meaning of the liability act. 


Jamison et al. v. Encarnacion; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 390, May 26, 1930; Alpha 
Steamship Co. ¢t al. v. Cain; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 457, May 26, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—New Use— 


An old article, when employed as an element in a combination, may result 
in a new and patentable combination if the use involves invention; claim 
allowed for specific arrangement of fire bricks in a glass furnace. 

Ex parte Paul G. Willetts; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., No. 904, May 18, 1930. 





Patents—Refractory Block Claim Allowed— F 
Patent 1758903 to Willetts fpr Refractory Blocks, claim 17 of application 


allowed; claims 10 to 16 refused. 


Ex parte Paul G. Willetts; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., No. 904, May 13, 1930. 





Trade Marks—Identity and Similiarity—Words and Symbols— 
Representation of blue-ribbon tied in a bow beneath which is “Richard Hell- 


1” 


man’s” and below that “Blue Ribbon” 


prior use of blue ribbon tied in bow with notched disk on the bow carrying 
name of opposer associated with words “Blue Ribbon,” although others have 


widely used “Blue Ribbon” and bow 


alleged that “Blue Ribbon” is descriptive of the goods. 


Oakford & Fahnestock v. Richard He 


(ae 


Courts—Supreme Court of United Stateé—Certification by Court of Claims— 


Certification by Court of Claims of 





| would be decisive of the case. 





States; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 15, May 26, 


/ 


clauses as 
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per proof gallon as spirits, brandies, cor- 
dials, ete. . 


Cotton Manufactures 


Raised 6.15 Per Cent _ 
Schedule 9—Cotton Manufactures: In 





; 





factures: In “Schedule 11 there are 65 
named items and basket clauses under 
the tariff act of 1922 and 67 under H. R. 
2667, No changes in rates were made 
in 9 instances. The~2 were 62 increases 
and 7 decreases, 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 


schedule 9 there are 91 named items and| the net result of the changes is to show 


basket clauses in the present law as com- 
pared with 106 in H. R. 2667. In 64 in- 
stances no changes were made in the 
rates. Thirty-seven intreases and five 
decreases have been , and there is 
one transfer from the free to the duti- 
able list. 


On the basis of imports during 1928, 


the net effect of the changes is to show|the duties results from the higher rates | tured 


duties amounting to $69,609,241 under 
H. R. 2667 as compared with $57,636,- 


641 under the present law. The respec- |’ 


tive computed ad valorem equivalents 
of the duties are 59.83 per cent and 
49.54 per cent, or an increase of 10.29 
per cent. 

More than one-third of the increase in 





Tariff Bal Written Primarily to Aid 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustisnep Without ComMENT BY T: 
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Agriculture, Senate Is Informed | 





Chairman of Senate Finance Committee Points 


. . 


Out Comparatively Small Increase 
Above Rates in 1922 Law 





duties amounting to $22,422,198 under |on raw wool, and on wool wastes and| entirely from agricultural raw materials. 


H,. R. 2667 as compared with $19,451,364 
under the tariff act of 1922. The respec- 


rags, i. e., raw materials competitive 


he changes is to show du-| Manufacturers of linen. 


canceled by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for violation 
hibition act or regulations. made pursuant thereto” was suf- 
ficient under provision of section 6 of Title II of the national prohibition act re- 
quiring permit to designate and limit the time when the authorized acts may 


the transportation of lumber to be used by a county in the construction of a 
bridge was a service rendered to the county within the meaning -ef exem 
provisions of revenue acts was sufficient to invoke the Supreme Court's 
diction, even though, with the facts ascertained as stated, an affirmative answer 


Wheeler Lumber, Bridge and Supply Co, of Des Moines, Iowa, v. United | products, 
element 


i with domestic wool. About one-third of 
equivalents are/{he increase results from the higher 
40.27 per cent and 46.42 per cent, or an] compensatory duties placed on woo 
increase of 6.15 per cent. : manufactures to offset the higher rates 
, One-half of the increase in duties and|on raw materials, and thus to protect 
in the computed ad valorem equivalent! American woolgrowers in their higher 
results from the compensatory duty of | duties on wool. 

10 cents per pound imposed on certain z 

eee of —e and te a Need for Higher Rates 

offset or compensate domestic mills for ° ° 

the duty of 7 cents per pound imposed On Wool Fabric, Cited 

on long-staple cotton (made dutiable in} The rest of the increase results from 
par. 783, of schedule 7). a proven need for and the granting of 

Nearly all the rest of these increases | higher protective rates on the finer wool 

result from higher dutie$ needed and| textiles, especially on wool felt hat 
provided for on warp knit cotton gloves | bodies and hats, the imports of which 
and jacquard-figured cotton upholstery’ have increased tremendously. 

cloths. This part of the increases is| Owing to the higher duties imposed on 
neded in the interest of cotton textile} wool wastes and rags it was necessary 
workers. ; to eliminate certain low-value brackets 
@Schedule 10—Flax, hemp,- jute, etc.:|in subsequent paragraphs. This elimi- 
In Schedule 10 there are 87 named items nation results in apparent increases in 
and basket clauses under the present law| the duties, but such’ increases are more 
and 89 under H. R. 2667. No changes in| apparent than real. 

rates were made in 56 instances and in-| [In the interest of the less well-paid 
creases were made in 33. z domestic workers, duties lower than in 

On the basis of imports during 1928,|the present law are provided for on the 

the net result of the changes is to show|cgarser wools, relatively few of which 
duties amounting to $25,500,925 under H.| are grown in the United States. 

R. 2667, as compared with $24,191,702 un-| Schedule 12—Manufactures of silk: In 
der the tariff act of 1922. The respective| schedule 12 there are 36 named items 
|computed ad valorem equivalents of the | and basket clauses in the present law, 
duties are 18.16 per cent and 19.14 per| anq 38 in H. R. 2667. No rate changes 
cent, or an increase of 0.98 per cent. were made in 26 of these, increases were 


Raw Materials in Flax made, in 8, and reductions were made 


in 4, 
Schedule Increased On the basis of imports in 1928, the 


: . _|net result of these changes is to show 
= Se a duties amounting to $19,181,350 under 
and palm leaf fiber. Nearly all of the| i, R. 2667, as compared with $18,348,- 
rest apply to yarns‘and threads, to hard- 161 wader the tari! ect o : 


fiber (manilla) cordage (particularly that oda —_- po Fewster | Thbe pet 
less than %-inch in diameter), and to} cent to 59.13 per cent, or an increase of 


: 2.57 per cent. 

These increases were granted because} This increase results almost entirely 
of proven need of the domestic manufac-| from) slightly higher rates on ply-spun 
turers, who desire to keep their workers| silk yarns, narrow silk fabrics and silk 
employed. The sum total of all the in-| and-cotton umbrella cloths, broad silks, 
creases really is too small seriously to/ and silk velvets. There was a demon- 
concern any interest. The schedule} strated need for these small increases, 


merely has been perfected in the light of . ° 
experience under the tariff act of 1922. Rayon Duties Raised 


Schedule 11—Wool and wool manu- Only Slightly 


Schedule 13—Manufactures of rayon: 
In the rayon schedule there are 13 
named items and basket clauses in the 
present law and 36 in H. R. 2667. No 
changes in rates were made in 22 of 
these; increases were made in 12 and 
decreases in 2. ’ 

On the basis of imports in 1928, the 
net effect of the changes is to show du- 
ties amounting to $6,126,964 under H. R. 
2667, as compared with $6,019,359 under 
the tariff act of 1922, _The respective 
computed ‘ad valo equivalents are 
53.62 per cent and 52.68 per cent, or an 
increase of 0.94 per cent, 

Nearly all of the increases affect 
rayon yarns, duties on which were 
raised slightly for the adequate protec- 
tion of domestic producers of them. 
These higher duties necessitated a cor- 
respondingly small increase in the com- 
pensatory duties on manufactures of 
rayon. 

Schedule 14—Papers and books: In‘the 
paper and book schedule there are 134 


tive computed ad valorem 


g grounds and method of revocation. 
o. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 443, 444, | 


it shall be enforced until “surrendered 


in H. R. 2667. No rate changes were 
made in 122 of these; increases were 
made in 18 and a decrease was made in 
one. 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the net result of these changes is to 
show duties amounting to $5,385,775 un- 
der H. R. 2667 as compared with $5,113,- 
098 under the tariff act of 1922. The 
respective computed ad valorem equiv- 
alents are 26.06 per cent and 24.74 per 
cent, or an increase of 1.32 per cent. 

The bulk of this increase results from 
slightly higher duties on pulp board 
(which is imported for use in the man- 
| ufacture of -wallboard), and from needed 


Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 445, 510, 511, 


prohibition act relating to permits to 


liquor in the manufacture of medicinal 
s, while not immediately fit for use as 





o. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., Nos. 448, 444, 





















named items in the present law and 141| 


A careful, item by item analysis has 
been made by the Tariff Commission of 
the changes in rates ‘in order to. ascer- 


]| tain the actual protective rates on agri- 


cultural raw materials and the foregoing 
eee ee elements contained in the 
duties on ‘manufactured products which 
use agricultural raw materials 

These compensatory elements are pro- 
tective to agriculture and merely neu- 
tralize for domestic manufactures any 
effect which the tariff may have in 
raising the cost of their raw materials. 
Obviously, it is. the non-compensatory 
elements in the duties on imported 
manufactured produces made from agri- 
cultural raw materials which constitute 
the protective rates intended to equalize 
the differences between domestic and 
foreign costs of conversion. 

The results of this study appear in 
table 1 (page 5) of the Commission’s 
mimeographed report on cepenasiary 
and Protective Duties (May, 1930). 
This report, it should be noted, makes 
no attempt to separate out~the com- 
pensatories on -agricultural raw mate- 
rials more than one stage removed from 
the raw state. 

For instance, no attention is given 
to the compensatory element inherent 
to the linseed crushed for oil used in 
imported paints, or to that inherent to 
the cattle hides and calf skins contained 
in the leather used in imported boots, 
shoes, and other manufactures of 
leather. The following comparisons, 
therefore, minimize the real protection 
afforded to agriculture. 

Part I of the table referred to above 


roducts which are made in part or ;raw materials. 





shows that imports of agricultural raw 
materials. during 1928 were valued 
at $512,450,270. The duties collected 
amounted to $195,235,834,: equivalent to 
38.10 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
yates provided for H. R. 2667 the duties 
would amount to $250,688,224, with an 
ad valorem equivalent of 48.92 per cent, 
or an increase of 10.82 per cent. 


Compensatory Duties 
On, Products Raised 


rt II of this table shows that im- 

ports in 1928, of manufactured ,products 
made from agricultural raw ‘materials 
were valued at $183,062,487. The duties 
collected amounted ta $66,176,607 with 
an ad valorem equivalent of 36.15 per 
cent. 
Under the rates in H. R. 2667 the duties 
ould amount to $89,472,920, with an 
ad valorem equivalent of 48.87 per cent, 
or an increase of 12.72 per cent. But 
the compensatory elements in these du- 
ties, offsetting the higher cost to domes- 
tic manufacturers of agricultural raw 
materials imported as such, amounted to 
$23,837,747 under the present law, equiva- 
lent to 14.11 per cent ad valorem. 

Under the rates in H. R. 2667 these 
compensatory duties would amount to 
$42,570,671, equivalent to 23.25 per cent 
ad valorem, or an increase of 9.14 per 
cent. The purely protective elements in 
these duties amounted to $40/338,860 un- 
der the tariff act “of 1922, as compared 
with $46,902,249 under the rates in H. R. 
2667, with respective ad valorem equiva- 
lents of 22.04 and 25.62 per cent, or 
an increase of 3.58 per cent. 

The foregoing means that, under the 
rates in H. R. 2667, agricultural raw 
materials imported as such have fared 
three times as well with respect to in- 
creases in the duties as have protective 
rates to American: processors of such 
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ture of medicinal products until permits 
as provided by law or regulation” 
ness as to time for which granted 


increases in the duties on papier mache, 
certain very thin papers, and decorated 
or embossed papers. 


Large Increase Made 
|In Sundries Schedule 


Schedule 15—Sundries: In the Sundry 
Schedule there are 410 named items and 
basket clauses under the tariff act of 
1922 and 481 under H. R. 2667. In 294 
of these there are no rate changes—in- 
creases have been made in 156, decreases 
in 35, 4 items were transferred to the 
free list, and 7 were transferred from 
the free to the dutiable list. 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the net result of these changes is to 
show duties of $89,698,507 under H. R. 
2667 as compared with $71,959,625 under 
the present law. The respective com- 
puted ad valorem equivalents~are 21.97 
per cent and 27.39 per cent, or an in- 
crease of 5.42 per cent. __ 

The bulk of the incréase affects—(1) 
straw, chip, and grass traids, bonnets, 
and hats; (2) buttons; (3) manufactures 
of cork; (4) fireworks; (5) matches and 
match splints and skillets; (6) embroider- 
ies, including handkerchiefs; (7) cattle 
hides and skins; and (8) leather and 
leather manufactures. Cattle hides and 
skins were transferred from the free list 
in the interest of cattle raisers, and 
nearly one-half of the higher duties on 
leather and leather manufactzfres_ re- 
sults from the duties on hides and skins. 

Increases under (7) and (8) account for 
nearly 90 per cent of the net increases 
in the schedule as a whole» Most of the 
other increases are offset by lower duties 
on precious stones, .on which the rates 
weré lessened to add to revenues col- 
lected, and to curtail smuggling. 

H. R. 2667 as a whole: In the entire 
list of comparable items in the tariff act 
of 1922 there are 2,830 named items and 
basket clauses, as compared with 3,218 
in H, R. 2667. No rate changes were 
made in 2,170 of these, or nearly 68 per 
cent of the total. Increases were made 
in 888 and decreases in 235. 

Transfers from the dutiable to the free 
list embraced 75 items and 48 items were 
peneneenes from the free to the dutiable 

ist. a 

On the basis of imports during 1928, 
these changes with respect to compar- 
able items show duties, of $630,456,280 
under H. R. 2667 as compared with $522,- 
649,883 under the present law. The 
computed ad valorem equivalents of the 
duties are 33.22 per cent‘and 40.08 per 
cent of an increase of 6.86 per cent. 


Bulk of Raises on Farm 
Products, Is Claim 


The.bulk of the indicated increases in 
the duties, and in the computed ad va- 
lorem equivalents of them, results from 
higher duties on competitive agricultural 
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The Comptroller Generai of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


f 

A-31195. Contracts—Airway beacon lights 
and equipment—Delays in deliveries—Liq- 
uidated damages—Remission—Department 
of Commerce. Where the Government sus- 
pends the construction work on certain re- 
volving beacon lights contracted for, in or- 
der to equip same prior to delivery, f. 0. b. 
manufacturer’s works, with zenith light 
panels in the drums thereof which were 
purchased subsequently under a separate 
contract with the original contractor, such 
procedure necessarily changed the date for 
delivery of the beacon lights, as fixed by 
the gontracts thereof, so as to conform to 
the ‘stipulated dates for delivery of such 
equipment, and the liquidated damages due 

e Government, as specified in the con- 
tracts for the supplies, accrued only for the 
unexcused delays for deliveries subsequent 
to the dates fixed therefor by thé equip- 
ment contract. (May 22, 1930.) 


A-31647. (S) Civilian pay rolls—Nota- 
tions of absences in “remarks” column. It 
is not sufficient, in view of General Reg- 
ulations No. 34, May 19, 4924, 3 Comp. Gen. 
1022, and supplement No. 3 thereof, Feb. 
11, 1927, 6 Comp. Gen. 874, to note in the 
“remarks” column of pay roll Form 1013 
merely the length of time absent in a non- 
pay status. There should be shown the 
date of shch absence and, when the absence 
is less than a day, the hours of such ab- 
sence. (May 22, 1930.) 


_A-31757. (S) Medical treatment— En- 
listed men—Navy. Payment for civilian 
medical-and hospital treatment rendered an 
enlisted man of the Navy while on leave 
is not authorized in the absence of the pro- 
curing of such services by proper naval 
authority. (May 22, 1930.) 

A-31311. Appropriations—Narevtic farms 

—Purchase of books: of reference and em- 
ployment of professional and technical per- 
sonnel—Public Health Service. 
The appropriations made for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of Jan. 19, 1929, 
45 Stat, 1086, authorizing the establish- 
ment of narcotic farms are not available 
for the purchase of reference books and 
periodicals, not being made specifically 
available for the purpose as required by 
section 3 of the act of Mar. 15, 1898, 30 
Stat. 316. 
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het oe the same 
is true with respect to the compensatory 
elements containéd in the duties 6n im- 
ports of manufactures made from agri- 
cultural raw materials. 

Thése compensatory elements, of 
course) protect the American farmer ih 
his duties on competitive raw materials, 
and are as valuable to him as the duties 
levied dizettly on imports of them. 


Seeks to Uphold Disparity 
In Farmers’ Favor 


The disparity. between the increases 
provided for in the interest of the farmer 
as compared with those in the interest 
of the manufacturers of agricultural raw 
materials are fully justified. Under tar- 
iff act of 1922 the farmer was less well 
cared for than was interded when the 
present law was enacted. 

With respect to industrial products 
made from other than agricultural prod- 
ucts, with a correction for the chan 
in softwood lumber, Part III of the 
table in question shows that the duties 
collected under the present law on im- 
ports during 1928 amounted to $261,282,- 
942, with an ad valorem equivalent of 
31.02 per cent. 


Under the rates in H. R. 2667 these 
duties would amount to $290,295,136, with 
an ad valorem equivalent of 33.08 per 
cent, or an increase of 2.06 per cent. 

As shown in Part IV of the table and 
with a similar—torrection for softwood 
lumber, the protective rates on all in- 
dustrial products, irrespective of the 
kind of raw materials used,* had an 
average ad valorem equivalent of 29.42 
per cent under the present law as com- 
pared with 31.79 per cent under H. R. 
2667, or an increase of 2.37 per cent: On 
the basis of actual experience in 1928, 
it is evident that protective rates to ag- 
riculture have been increased four times 
as much as the protective rates to it- 
dustry as-a whole. ; 

The consideration given to agriculturé 
in H. R. 2667 as compared with the pres 
ent law also is shown by a comparison 
of (1) the increases in all the duties 
collected on agricultural raw materials, 
(2) of the increases in all of ‘the pro- 
tective rates to all industrial products, 
and (3) of the total increases. in the 
duties on all comparable items, whether 
agricultural-or industrial. . 

Thus the dfities collected on imports 
of agricultural. products, including the 
compensatory elements in Part II of the 
table above referred to, amounted to 
$221,077,581 under the tariff act of 1922, 
as compared with $293,258,895 under 
H. R. 2667. The increase amounts to 
$72,181,314, 

With a correction to allow for the 
change on lumber, the _ protective rates 
to industry resulted in duties amountin 
to $301,571,802 under the -tariff act a 
1922 as compared with $337,197,385 un- 
der H. R. 2667. The increase amounts 
to $36,402,057. 

With a similar change concerning lum- 
ber, the total duties collected on all 
comparable items amounted to $522,649,- 
383 under the tariff act of 1922 as com- | 
pared with $630,456,280 under H. R. 2667, 
and shows a total increase of $107,806,- 
897. Practically 68 per cent of this total 
increase results from the, higher duties 
on agricultural raw. materials, yet the 
declared value of these items imported 
as such was only about 33 per cent of the 
declared value of all comparable imports 
in 1928. 

The foregoing simply means that H. R, 
2667 is written primarily for agriculture, 
The bill goes as far as it is possible to go 
in protecting agriculture in its home mar- 
ket and yet not prejudice the industrial 
pay rolls which are such an important 
factor in the. size and profitableness of 
that home market. 

Defects which have become apparent 
in the tariff act of 1922, owing to changes 
in competitive conditions during the past 
po years, have been remedied. - Agri- 
culture has been given the consideration 
which was intended in 1922, but which 
was prevented by lack of information and 
by changes in competitive factors since 
that time. The bill stands on its merits 
in appearing for a final vote. 





* Without deduction, of compensatories 
on other than agricultural raw materials, 
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Longshoreman’s |Kevocation of Liquor Permits 


Suit for Damages | Under Trea 
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In Assault Upheld 


Employing Stevedore Is Held 
Liable by Supreme Court 
For Act of Foreman in 
Striking Worker 


Inez M. JAMISON ET AL. V. VALENTIN 
ENCARNACION; SUPREME COURT OF THE 
Unitep States, No. 390. 


On a writ of certiorari to the New York 
Supreme Court. 








THeoporE H. Lorp (JAMES B. HENNEY: 


and DANIEL MINER on the briefs) for 

the petitioners; WILLIAM S. BUTLER 

(JaMes A. Gray and MIELE & CASTE- 

LLANO on 

spondent. 

Opinion ‘of the Court 
May 26, 1930 « 

Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This is an action brought in the Su- 
preme Court of New York by respondent, 
a longshoreman, against William A. 
Jamison, an employing stevedore, to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries. 
Plaintiff was employed by defendant as 
a member of a crew loading a barge ly- 
ing at Brooklyn in the navigable waters 
of the United States. One Curren was 
the foreman in charge of the crew. 
While plaintiff was upon the barge en- 
gaged with others in loading it, the fore- 
man struck and seriously injured him. 

The evidence showed that the foreman 
was authorized by the employer to direct 
the crew and to keep them at work. 
Plaintjff’s evidence was sufficient to war- 
rant a finding that the foreman assaulted 
him without provocation and to hurry 
him about the work. The trial judge in- 
structed the jury that the defendant 
would not be liable if the foreman as- 
saulted plaintiff by reason_of a personal 
difference but that, if the foreman in the 
course of his employment committed an 
unprovoked assault upon plaintiff in 
furtherance of defendant’s work plaintiff 
might recover. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for $2,500 in favor of plaintiff and 
the court gave him judgment fof that 
amount. 

Judgment Reversed 


The case was taken to the appellate 
division and there plaintiff invoked in 
support of the judgment section 33 of 
the merchant marine act, 1920, 46 U. S. 
C., section 688, and the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act of Apr. 22, 1908, 
45 U. S. C., sections 51-59. The court, 
224 App. Div. 260, held that plaintiff's 
injury was not the result of any Nnegli- 
gence within the meaning of the latter 
act and reversed the judgment. 

The court of appeals, 251 N. Y. 218, 
held that the Federal employers’ liabil- 
ity act applies and, after quoting the 
language of this court in Internat. Steve- 
dore Co. v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, 52, said 
(p. 223): “As the word ‘seamen’ in the 


- act (section 33, merchant marine act) 
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includes ‘stevedores,’ so the word ‘negli- 
gence’ (section 1, Federal employers’ 
liability act) should * * * include ‘mis- 
conduct.’” It reversed the judgment of 
the appellate division and affirmed that 
of the Supreme Court. 

Section 33..of the merchant, marine act 
provides: 

That any seaman who shall suffer per- 
sonal injury ih the course of his employ- 
ment may, at his election, maintain an ac- 
tion for damages at law, with the right of 
trial by jury, and in such action all statutes 
of the United States modifying or extend- 
ing the common-law right ‘or remedy in 
cases of personal injury to railway em- 
ployes shall apply * * *. 

Section 1 of the Federal employers’ 
liability act provides: 

That every common carrier by railroad 
while engaging in (interstate) commerce 
* * * shall be liable in damages~to any 
person suffering injury while he is em- 


ployed by such carrier in such ecommerce | 
. 


* for such injury * * * resulting in 
whole or in part from the negligence of 
any of the officers, agents, or employes of 
such carrier. * * * 

Maritime Law Governs 


Plaintiff was a seaman within the 
‘meaning of section 33 (Internat. Steve- 
dore Co. v. Haverty, supra) and, as he 
sustained the injuries complained of while 
loading a vessel in navigable waters, the 
ease is governed by the maritime law 
as méddified by the acts of Congress above 
referred to. Northern Coal Co. v. Strand, 
278 U. S. 142. Panama R. R. Co. v. 
Johnson,.264 U. S. 375. He is entitled 
to recover if within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 his injuries’ resulted from the 
— of the foreman. 

he question is whether “negligence” 

as there used includes the assault in 
uestion. The measure was adopted for 

the relief of a large class of persons 
employed in hazardous work in the serv- 
ice described. It abrogates the common- 
law rule that makes every employe bear 
the risk of injury or death through the 
fault or negligence of fellow servants 
and applies the principle of respondeat 
superior (section 1), eliminates the de- 
fense of contributory negligence and sub- 
stitutes a rule of comparative negligence 
(section 3), abolishes the defense of as- 
sumption of risk where the violation of 
p statute enacted for the safety of em- 
ployes is a contributing cause (section 4) 
and denoujlces all contracts, rules and 
regulations calculated to exempt the em- 
ployer from liability created by the act. 

ection 5, 

The reports of the House and Senate 
committees having the bill in charge con- 
demn the fellow-servant rule as operat- 
ing unjustly when applied to modern con- 
ditions in actions against carriers to re- 
cover damages for injury or death of 
their employes and show that a complete 
abrogation of that rule was intended. 


. The act, like an earlier similar one that 


was held invalid.because it included sub- 
ie beygnd the reach of Congress,’ is 
ntended to stimulate carriers to greater 
diligence for the safety of their employes 
and of the persons and property of their 

trons. Second Employers’ Liability 

ases, 223 U.S. 1, 51. Minneapolis etc. 
R. Co. v. Rock, 279 U. S, 410, 413. 

Rule Is Condemned 

The rule that statutes in derogation of 
the common law are to be strictly con- 
strued does not require such an adher- 
ence to the letter as would defeat an ob- 
vious legislative purpose or lessen the 
scope plainly intended to be given to the 
measure. ohnson v. Southern Pacific 
Co., 196 U. S. 1, 17-18; Gooch vy. Oregon 
Short Line R. R. Co., 258 U. S. 22, 24; 

arrett v. Van ‘Pelt, 268 U. S. 85, 90; 

ohnson v. United States, 163 Fed. 30, 32; 
Cf. Hatfield & Co. v. United States, 197 
U. S. 442, 449 et seq. 

The act is not to be narrowed by re- 
fined reasoning or for the sake of giving 
“negligence” a_ technically 
meaning. It is to be construed liberally 


Ay fulfill the purposes for which it Was 


énacted, andyto that end the word may 
be read to include all the meanings given 
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Regulation Allowing Prohibition Commissioner to Cancel 
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Conflict With Rights Given by Prohibition Act 





MAURICE CAMPBELL, FEDERAL PROHIBI- 
TION ADMINISTRATOR, EP AL. V. GALENO 
CHEMICAL Co. ET AL.; SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, Nos. 448 AND 
444, 


On certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for’the Second Circuit. 


1G. A. Youncquist, Assistant Attorney 


General (WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, At- 
torney General, MAHLON D. KIEFER 
and JoHN H. McEvers on the brief) 
for petitioner; JOHN FLETCHER CAS- 
KEY (CHARLES DICKERMAN. on the 
brief) for respondents. 
Opinion of thé Court 
May 26, 1930 





Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

These cases yal with the power of the 
Commissioner Prohibition to revoke 
basic permits tO use intoxicating liquors 
in the manufacture of medicinal prepa- 
rations. Section 6 of the national pro- 
hibition act, Oct. 28, 1919, ch. 85, Title 
II, 41 Stat. 305, 310, declares: “No one 
shall manufacture, sell, purchase, trans- 
port, or prescribe any liquor without 
first obtaining a permit from the Com- 
missioner so to do * * *. All permits 
to manufacture, prescribe, sell, or trans- 
port liquor may be issued for one year, 
and_ shall expire on Dec. 31 next suc- 
ceeding the issuance thereof: Provided 
* * *, that permits to purchase liquor 
for the purpose of manufacturing or 
selling as provided in this act shall not 
be in force to exceed 90 days from the 
day of issuance.” . 


Methods of Revocation 
Prescribed in Act 


Section 4 of the act provides that the | 


“articles” therein enumerated, including 
toilet, medicinal and antiseptic prepa- 
rations, although containing intoxicating 
liquor, “shall not, after having been 
manufactured and prepared for the mar- 
ket, be subject to the provisions of” the 
act;) and that the use of intoxicating 
liquor in the manufacture of such “ar- 
ticles” is authorized under certain re- 
structions. Manufacturers are required 
under this section to procure two per- 
mits: One, the basic permit here in- 
volved, granting general authority to 
manufacture such preparations with an 
alcoholic content; the other, a supple- 
mental permit granting spegial authority 
to purchase liquor for that purpose and 
limited by section 6 to not more than 
90 days from the date of issuance. 
(Treasury Department, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Regulations 60 (1924), sec- 
tions 200, 201, 221, 403; Prohibition Bu- 
reau, Regulations 2 (1927), sections 201, 
203, 404.) 

Section 5 of the act prescribes that, 
upon due notice and hearing, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue (after act 
of Mar. 3, 1927, ch. 348, 44 Stat. 1381, 
the Commissioner of Prohibition) may 
revoke permits granted under section 4 
for failure to conform the manufactured 
“articles” -with the “descriptions and 
limitations” of that section; and gives 
to the manufacturer the right to have 
the action of the Commissioner reviewed 
“by appropriate proceeding in a court 
of equity.” Section 9 provides that, 
upon due notice and hearing, the Com- 
missioner may revoke the permit of 
“any person who has a permit” and who 
“is not in good faith conforming to the 
provisions of this act, or has violated 
the laws of any State relating to intoxi- 
cating liquor;” and subjects the action 
of the Commissioner to judicial review 
as provided in section 5. Compare Ma~ 
King Products Co. v. Blair, 271 U. S. 479. 


Renewals Made 
Subject to Hearings 


For some years prior to Oct. 1, 1927, | 


the plaintiffs in these two cases had been 
engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing medicinal preparations and _ held 
basic permits issued under section 4 of 
the act. Each permit authorizes the use 
of whisky in the manufacture of a par- 
ticular ptoduct in accordance with a spe- 
cial formula; was issued pursuant to 
regulations in force at the time of is- 
suance; and declares that ,it shall re- 
main in force “until revoked, suspended 
or renewed as provided by law or regula- 
tions.’” On Sept. 2, 1927, the Treasury 
Department, Bureau of Prohibition, is- 
sued Regulations 2, effective Oct. 1, 
1927, in which it is provided by section 
218 that “all permits issued and in force 
and effect on the effective date of these 
regulations shall expire on Dec. 31, 1928, 
unless renewed in the manner herein- 
after specified * * *” and that, thence- 
forth only annual permits shall be is- 
sted? The provision was made appli- 
cable to the basic permits issued under 
section 4 of the act to persons engaged 
in the business of manufacturing medic- 
inal preparations “that are unfit for use 
for beverage purposes.” The plaintiffs, 
without indicating any Pape to waive 
their rights under existi permits and 
for the purpose of safeguarding them- 


‘revocation 





selves, accordingly filed applications for 
renewal of-~their permits. 

On Dec, 1, 1928, the Commissioner of 
Prohibition, having concluded that the 
use o< whisky by such permittees under 
section 4 was susceptible of grave abuse 
and that proper supervision of manufac- 
turing operations involving the use of 
whisky could not be maintained by the 
inspection force, instructed all Federal 
prohibition administrators to grant hear- 
Ings to applicants for renewal of such 
permits for the purpose of determining 
whether or not whisky is a necessary 
ingredient in the articles produdéd by 
them; to afford them an opportunity to 
present such evidence as they could- to 
establish that alcohol or other spirits 
~vould not properiy serve for extraction 
and solution of the ingredients contained 
in theireproducts and for the preserva- 
tion thegeof; and to deny permits for 
the use of whisky after Dec. 31, 1928, 
unless “‘s indispensability was clearly 
demonstrated. The Federal administra- 
tor for the district, acting on these in- 
structions, notified the several plaintiffs 
accordingly and fixed dates for their 
hearings. Compare Liscio vy. Campbell, 
34 F. (2d) 646. 


Legality of 
Regulations Protested 


These suits were then brought by the 
permittc2s in the Federal court for south- 
ern New York, against the prohibition 
administrator, the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enjoin them from enforcing sec- 
tion 218 of Regulations 2; from proceed- 
ing with the pronosed hearings concern- 
ing the use of whisky; and from other- 
wise interfering with the permits held 
by them. The plaintitis alleged .that 
their permits contained no date of ex- 
piration and had never been revoked, 
cancelled_or surrendered; that they were 
entitled to have their permits remain in 
force until they should be revoked pur- 
suant to proceedings under sections 5 
and 9, and that no proceeding for such 
had been brought. They 
charged that in so far as Regulations 
2 purported to revoke, limit or suspend, 
without the hearing provided for in sec- 
tions 5 and 9, permits theretofore granted 
to. the nlaintiffs, it is void as in viola- 
tion of the act; that the proposed hear- 
ings are without legal warrant; and that 
the threatened action of denying the fur- 
ther use of whisky is unauthorized and 
illegal. The trial court granted an in- 
junction in each case.* The decrees were 
affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.‘ 
Lien Laboratories, Inc., v. Campbell, 34 


F. (2d) 642. This court granted writs of | 


certiorari. 280 U. S. —. 

First. The Government contends that 
section 1, Title II, of the act defines the 
word “liquor” as meaning not, only the 
beverages svecifically named, but also 
any liquids “containing one-half of 1 per 
centum or more of alcohol by volume 
which are fit for use for beverage pur- 
poses”; that liquids. which are not im- 
mediately fit for use as beverages are 
yet “fit for use for beverage purposes” 
if they can be made popane by-a simple 
proccss; that nlaintiffs’ preparations are 
of that character; that they are ex- 
pressly excluded from the act only “after 
having been manufactured and prepared 
fot the market”; that, at the time of 
manufacture and before preparation for 
the market, they fall within the term 
“liquor” as used in the act; that permits 
to manufacture the “articles” enumerated 
in section 4 of the act are, therefore, 
permits to manufacture “liquor” within 
the meaning of the provision in section 
6 that “permits to manufacture, pre- 
scribe, sell, or transport liquor * * * 
shall expire on Dec. 31 next succeeding 
the issuance thereof”; and that, although 
by their own terms the plaintiffs’ per- 
mits are to be in force “until revoked, 
suspended or renewed as provided by 
law or regulations,” they have expired 
ere this by the operation of section 6. 
Cywan v. Blair, 16 F. (2d) 279; Chicago 
Grain Products Co. v. Mellon, 14 F. (2d) 
362.° 
Permits Not Within 
Expiration Limit 

We are of opinion that. the quoted pro- 
vision of section 6 is inapplicable to the 
permits held by the several plaintiffs. 
Whether or not the preparations manu- 
factured by the plaintiffs are “liquor” 
while being manufactured and before 
they are prepared for the market ‘is 
wholly immaterial. We are not here con- 
cerned with the nature of.the prepara- 
tions in their varying stages of develop- 
ment. Our concern is with the object of 
the permits. This, object, and the per-4 
mission granted, is not simply to manu- 
facture varyingly unfinished products; 
but to manufacture specified articles con- 
taining whisky, alcohol or other spirits. 
The products are, by section 4, called 
“articles” and are expressly excluded 
from the effect of the term “liquor.” 
Moreover, section’4 authorizes the issu- 
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Seamen — Personal injuries — Em- 
ployer’s liability for assault— 


The employer of a seaman assaulted 
by his superior is liable for the injuries 
sustained since an assault is negligence 
within the meaning of section 1 of the 


Federal employers’ liability act made 
available to seamen by section 33 of 
the merchant marine act.—Jamison et 
al. v. Encarnacion (Sup. Ct. U. 8.)— 
V_ U.S. *®Dailv 1007, May 28, 1930; 
Alpha Steamship Co. et al. v. Cain 
Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 1007, 
May 28, 1930. ° : 


Prohibition — Permits — Revocation— 
Use of liquor in manufacture of me- 
dicinal preparations—Revocation by 
regulations conflicting with statute— 

A basie permit for the use of in- 
toxicating liquor in the manufacture 
of medicinal preparations issued un- 
der section 4 of the national prohibi- 
tion act could not be revoked by’the 
Commissioner of Prohibition subject 
to renewal only on proof that the liquor 
is an indispensable ingredient of the 
product bein manufactured, under 
section 218 of Regulations 2 of the 


Bureau of Prohibition of the Treasury 


Department a permits as of cer- 
> { 4 t ‘ 


‘ 
: + 


7 

tain date with the right to renew only 
on such proof, since such regulation 
is in conflict with sections 5 and 9 of 
the prohibition act specifying grounds 
for and manner of revocation.—Camp- 
bell et al. v. Galeno Chemical Co. et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. 8S. Daily 1007, 
May 28, 1930. 


Prohibition — Permits — Revocation 
regulations conflicting with statutes— 

Regulations 'revoking permits to 
manufacture denatured alcohol and to 
use denatured alcohol_in the manu- 
facture of toilet preparation were 
void because in conflict with provisions 
of the prohibition act specifying the 
“grounds and procedure for revocation 
of. permits.—Campbell et al. v. W. H, 
Long & Co. et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
V u S. Daily 1007, May 28, 1930. 


Checks—Post-dated checks—Change 
of date and premature presentment— 
Liability for injury to maker’s credit— 

The payee of post-dated check who 
changed date and presented check for 
payment at time when maker had in- 
sufficient funds is liable to maker for 
damages for injury to maker’s credit 
standing.—St. Charles Mercantile Co. 
v. apna & Co. (S. Car. Sup. Ct.)— 
V. U. S. Daily 1018, May 28, 1930. 
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ance of permits for the use of whisky, 
ete., in the manufacture of medicinal and 
other preparations only “that are -unfit 
for use for beverage purposes”; while 
“liquor” is defined in section 1 as mean- 
ing liquids} in addition to those enumer- 
ated, “which are fit for use for beverage 
purposes.” The two definitions are mu- 
tually exclusive. If the article to be 
manufactured is fit for use for beverage 
purposes, and, therefore, liquor, a per- 
mit under section 4 can not be issued; 
and vice versa, 
enactment, therefore, the permits held by 
the plaintiffs are not permits to manu- 
facture liquor and are not within the ex- 
piration limit prescribed by section 6. 

Second. The Government contends also 
that because plaintiffs’ permits, what- 
ever their character, do not provide a 
calendar date of expiration, they are void 
or voidable for failure to comply with 
the further provision of section 6 that 
every permit “shall designate and limit 
the acts that are permitted and the time 
when and the place where such acts may 
be performed,” even though they com- 
plied with the regulations in force at the 
time of issuance. This contention rests 
wholly upon the assertion that the grant 
of a permit to be in force until “revoked, 
suspended or renewed as provided by law 
or regulation” is not definite. 


Restrictions in Two Types 
Of Business Different — 


It has been questioned whether Con- 
gress intended to make this provision 
apply to permits issued under section 4; 
but we do not express any opinion on 
| that question. Even if applicable, this 


The limitation that the permits shall be 
in force until revoked, suspended -or re- 
newed in accordance with the law or 
regulations is a sufficient compliance with 
the general requirement of the designa- 
tion of the time when thé permitted acts 
may be performed. When a calendar 
cate is required section 6 so states speci- 
fically. Ninety days for permits to pur- 
chase liquor for the purpose of main- 
facturing and selling; 30 days for per- 
mits to purchase for any other purpose; 
Dec. 31 next succeeding the date of is- 
suance for permits to manufacture, pre- 
scribe, sell or transport liquor. 


It is true, that permits for, short 
periods terminating upon definite dates 
would leave the Bureau much freer in 
| the exercise of its discretion than it could 
be under indeterminate permits revocable 
only for cause, established pursuant to 
sections 5 or 9. Every permittee apply- 
ing for a renewal has the burden of 
establishing his fitness; whereas, if per- 
mits are terminable only by revocation 
pursuant to the provisions in sections 5 
and 9 the burden to justify closing the 
business because of some violation of the 
act or of the regulations is put upon the 
Government. But section 6, as well as 
the rest of the act, draws an obvious dis- 





The permits provide also: “If this per- 
mit requires a supporting bond, the failure 
to keep such bond in force will ipso facto 
suspend this permit; and this permit may 
be revoked, suspended, modified, amended. 
| supplemented, extended, or renewed in the 
manner and for the causes set forth in reg- 
ulations 60, or specifically set Torth herein, 
or agreed to by the permittee, or otherwise 
provided by law.” 

*The original regulations issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under Title 





II of the act, called Regulations £0, effective 
Jan. 17, 1920, provided in sef@fon 18 for 
permits of annual duration only. On Mar. 


14, 1924, Regulations 60 were revised and 
section 260 provided that all’ basic permits 
should be of, annual duration; but that 
type “H” permits, to use liquor in the 
manufacture of articles “unfit for use for 
beverage purposes,” which are the permits 
held by, these plaintiffs, should be vali 
“so long as the supporting bond require 
by these regulations remains in full force 
and effect, or until canceled, Suspended, re- 
voked, or voluntarily surrendered by the 
permittee.” Internal Revenue Treasury Deci- 
sion 3773, made on Noy. 14, 1925, announced 
that all permits theretofore granted would 
expire on Dec. 21, 1925, and that there- 
after only annual permits would be issued. 
See also T. D. 3774, The decision was de- 
clared void on June 1, 1926, by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit in Higgins v. Foster, 12 F. (2d) 
646. Thereupon, the Bureau, by E . 
3925, approved on Sept. 1, 1926, dectared 
that “H” permits would be deemed valid 
until surrendered or revoked. But, on Nov. 
9, 1926, the United States Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Seventh Cireuit held in 
Chicago Grain Products Co. v. Mellon, 14 
F. (2d) 362, that a permit to manufacture 
denatured alcohol was subject to the one 
year limitation prescribed by section 6 of 
the act. Thereafter, section 218 here in 
question was incorporated in Regulations 
2, revising Regulations 60. 

"The injunctions granted were interlocu- 
tory only. As to two of the original plain- 
tiffs, Lion Laboratories, Inc., and Max Daub, 
an order of dismissal was granted, because 
their permits had expired by the express 
terms contained therein. These two plain- 
tiffs appealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where the dismissal was affirmed, 
But they are not parties in this court. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had been 
joined as defendant; but the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals held he was not'a proper party 
and the bills were dismissed as against him. 
The plaintiffs acquiesced in this holding. 

‘In the Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
cases were presented by all parties as tests 
of the merits of the bills. That court, 
therefore, passed “the question whether it 
was proper to grant an injunction pendente 
lite at all,” saying: “If the bill rested upon 
section 9 of title 2, national prohibition act 
(27 U. S. C. A., section 21), certainly it was 
not; if it depended upon the general equity 
powers of the court, we do not decide 
whether the policy manifested in section 9 
applies, when there has been no hearing be- 
fore the Commissioner, and when, as here, 
the revocation was by regulation (section 
218, Regulation 2, Oct. 1, 1927).” 34 F. 
(2d) 642, 643. In this court, too, the de- 
crees were treated as final decrees on the 
merits of the bills. 


The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals on the merits is in accord with its 
prior decision in Higgins v. Foster, supra, 
note 2, and with Casper v. Doran, 30 F. 
(2d) 400 (D. C. E. D. Pa.) but is in direct 
conflict with the Chicago Grain Products 
case, supra, note 2, and also with Cywan 
v. Blair, 16 F. (2d) 279 (D. C. N. D. Til), 
which expressly refused to follow the. Hig- 
gins case. 


‘The argument, is that pure alcohol is 
not immediately fit for beverage use; but 
that it may be mediately fitted for that pur- 
pose by adding water. Alcohol is unques- 
tionably liquor. It is therefore urged that 
the same is true of any liquid which, like 
alcohol, is immediately or mediately fit for 
use as a beverage and otherwise answers 
the definition of “liquor.” Aside from the 
argument developed in the text, there are 
two short answers to this contention, First, 
alcohol is expressly included in the defini- 
tion of “liquor” in section 1. No argument 
can, therefore, be based on the fact that 
pure alcohol is not immediately fit for use 
as a beverage. Second, there is no evidence 
whatever in the record that the plaintiffs’ 
preparations can mediately be fitted for 
that purpose by the simple process of add- 
ing water,—or by any other process, 

It is unnecessary for us to consider in 
these cases whether future applicants for 
basic permits under section 4 may insist 
on the grant of permits containing no cal- 
endar date of expiration; or whether fu- 
ture permits may properly restrict the use 
of whisky only to cases where whisky is 
an absolutely necessary ingredient and no 
other spirits or alcohol will properly serve 
for the extraction and solution of in- 
yredionts contained in the preparations and 

or the proper preservation thereof, 

‘Compare “Industrial Alcohol,” a mono- 
raph issued by the Treasury Department, 
eet of Prohibition (Govt. Ptg. Office, 











By express and held by 


| mits concerning denatured alcohol. 


provision in section 6 does not declare | SUPT ¢ 
that permits must expire by the calendar. | #¢ ™ain, 


| Department, 
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Regulations Revoking Rights 
Given by Prohibition Act Void 


Supreme Court Holds Method Prescribed in Measure for 
’ Canceling Permits Not to Be Subject to 


FEDERAL PROHIBI- 
TION ADMINISTRATOR, ET AL. V. W. H. 
LonG & COMPANY, INC., ET AL.; Su- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Nos. 445, 510, AND 511. : 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit ane 
on certificates from the Circuit Cour 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

G. A. Youneguist, Assistant Attorney 
General (WiLtiAM_D. MITCHELL, AY 
torney General, MAHLON D. KI£FER 
and JoHN H. McEvers on the brief) 
for petitioner; JOHN FLETCHER eo 
(Lewis LANDES on the -brief in No- 
445, MIcHAEL SERODAY on the brief in 
No. 510, and Patrick J. FRIEL on the 
brief in No. 511) for respondents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Maj 26, 1930 
Mr. Justice BrANpEIs delivered the 

opinion of the court. 4 
These three cases deal with neste 

were argued together with Nos. 443 an 

444, Campbell . Galeno Chemical Co-, 

decided this day; and involve, in 

the same questions. Poh. 
In Nos. 445 and 510, the permits in- 

volved authorize the opgration of ee 
turing plants, the purchase and receipt 0 
alcohol thereat, and the removal there- 
from of the denatured alcohol. In No. 
511, the permit authorizes the use 0 
specially denatured alcohol* in the —_ 
ufacture of toilet preparations. In a 
of the three cases the permit was 188 
prior to Oct. 1, 1927, and was in accord- 
ance with the regulations in force at the 
date of issuance.’ Each permit provides 
in terms that it shall be in force “from 
the date hereof until surrendered by the 
holder or caricelled by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for violation of the 
national prohibition act‘ or regulations 
made pursuant thereto.” tai 

While the permits of the several p ain- 

tiffs were still in force, the Treasury 

Bureau of Prohibition, 

promulgated Regulations 3, effective Oct. 

1, 1927. Article 95 thereof — 

that all basic permits theretofore issue 

to operate denaturing plants and manu- 


Maurice CAMPBELL, 


tinction between the manufacture, etc., 
of intoxicating liquor ang that of indus- 
trial aleohol and the preparations cme 
merated in section 4. The former 15 or- 
hidden, except for certain specified pur- 
poses for whith liquor is deemed — 
sary. The latter is ordinarily lawful; 
and it is the express purpose of the act 
to encourage it. United States v. Katz, 
270 U. S. 354, 359. Regulations are im- 
posed only for the purpose of gence 
lagainst the diversion of this lawful busi- 
| ness into the unlawful busimess of supply 
ing intoxicating liquor." It is entirely 
consistent with the avowed purposes 0 
the act, that the restrictions on the one 
business should be more severe than those 
on the other. 

Third. Finally, the Government = 
tends that even if Congress did no 
provide for the termination on some 
definite date of permits issued under sec- 
tion 4, it left the matter. continuously 
open to control ky regulations to be is- 
sued from time to time; 
5 and 9 are not limitations upon ms 
quasi-legislative police Power; that 2 
express provisions of the permits cann 
have the effect of bargaining away suc 
later exfrcise of that power as es 
be deemed appropriate; and that the 
regulation of Oct. 1, 1927, is a valid exer- 
cise of that power. This contention, 
also, is unsound. 

The limits of the power to issue regu 
lations are well settled. Internation 
Ry. Co. v. Davidson, 257 U. 8. aya 
They may not extend a statute or m o y 
its provisions, The regulation of os 
1, 1927, purports to revoke unexpire 
permits as of Dec. 31, 1928, without re- 
sort to the proceedings prescribed by 
sections 5 and 9. It thus attempts to 
deprive permittees of rights secured .to 
them by these sections of the act. ¥ 
was said“ Higgins v. Foster, 12 





Commissioner, under the guise of ae 
lation, may do in gross what he 
no power to do in detail.” p 
not the power to make regulations, 
the provision in section 6, authorizes 
Bureau to fix expiration dates for 
mits when issued, it does not author! 
the revocation of existing permits in vlo- 
lation of the express provisions 0 
act. 
Affirmed. 


Change by Conflicting Rules 
Y _ aieeaeilatiaininn 





: the quiring . 
(2d) 646, 648: “We cannot see on is-| denatured alcohol is a permit to manu- 


ad | facture liquor within the cited provision 

ther or|of section _6.° ' 
= or | answer it in the negative. 
the lissued under section 4, Title II or under 
per- | section 10, Title III, the permits held by 
ize | plaintiffs authorize them to convert some- 





facture denatured alcohol shall expire 
on Dec. 31, 1928, unless renewed; and 
that thereafter only annual permits shall 
be issued. Article 113 makes the same| 
provision for permits to use specially 
denatured alcohol in the manufacture of 


d| toilet and other preparations. The plain- 


tiffs, insisting on the effectiveness of 
their original permits, filed applications 
for renewal, which weye denied, These 
suits were then brought to enjoin inter- 
ference with their permits otherwise than 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 of the act, considered in the Galeno 
case. In No. 445 an injunction was is- 
sued by the trial court; the decree was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit (34 F. (2d) 645); 
and we granted certiorari (280 U. S.—). 
Injunctions were granted by the trial 
court also in Nos. 510 and 511 (30 F. (2d) 
400)°; appeals were taken to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit; | 


and these cases are here on certificates; alien who arrived in this country 


from that court. 
Applications for 


Renewal Refused 


Among the “articles” enumerated in 
section 4, Title II, of the national pro- 
hibition act (Oct. 28, 1919, c. 85, 41 Stat. 
305, 309), which may be manufactured 
with the use of liquor, under permits, 
and which are excepted from operation of 
the act “after having been manufactured 
and prepared for the market,” are: “(a) 
Denatured alcohol * * * produced and 
used as provided by laws and regula- 
tions now or hereafter in force * * * (d) 
Toilet * * * preparations and solutions 
that.are unfit for use for beverage pur- 
poses.” Title III, headed “Industrial Al- 
cohol” provides, in section 10: “Upon the 
filing of application and bond and issu- 
ance of permit, denaturing plants may be 
established * * * and shall be used ex- 
clusively for the denaturation of alcohol 
by the admixture of such denaturing ma- 
terials as shall render the alcohol, or 
any compound in which it is authorized 
to be used, unfit for use as an intoxicat- 
ing beverage. Alcohol lawfully denatured 
may, under regulations, be sold free of 
tax either for domestic use or fom -ex- 
port.” There is no provision in the act 
specifically requiring permits for the 
manufacture of toilet preparations with 
denatured alcohol. ‘ 

First. The contentions of the Govern- 
ment in Nos. 445 and 510 are those al- 
ready considered in Campbell v. Galeno 
‘Chemical Co., supra. The questions cer- 
tified in No. 510 are: 

“1, Is denatured alcohol, during its 
manufacture and preparation for the 
market, ‘liquor’ within the meaning of 
sections 1 and 6, Title II, of the national 
prohibition act, the latter of which pro- 
vides that permits to manufacture ‘liquor’ 
may be issued for only one year? 

“2. Does the provision of section 6, 
Title II, of the national prohibition act, 
which directs that every permit ‘shall 
designate and limit the * * * time 
when’ the authorized acts may be per- 
formed, apply to a permit to bia a 
denaturing plant, i. e., to use alcohol in 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol? 

“3. Does a provision in a permit that 
it shall be in force until ‘surrendered -by 


that sections | +1. holder or canceled by thé Commis- 
18| sioner of Internal Revenue for violation 


of the national prohibition act or regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto,’ comply 
with the above-mentioned requirement 
of section 6 of Title II of the national 
prohibition act, that every permit ‘shall 
designate and limit the * time 
when’ the authorized acts may be per- 
formed? 

“4, May a permit to operate a denatur- 
ing plant, which permit provides that it 
shall be in force ‘until surrendered by the 


* * 


¢,| holder or canceled by the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue for violation of the 
national prohibition act or regulations 
made pursuant thereto,’ be terminated 
by a general regulation providing that 
all such permits shall expire on a date 


As | named?” 


We interpret’ the first question as in- 
whether a permit to manufacture 


As thus construed, we 
For, whether 


thing which is undoubtedly liquor into a 


f the | product which is required to be unfit for 


use as a beverage; that is, to convert 
liquor into something which is not liquor.’ 





\|viewed by the Supreme Court 


TODAY'S ~ 
PAGE ; 


1007) Pa 


Ruling on Status of Offic 
In Farm Concern to St 





A judicial tuling that an officer an 
large stockholder in 10 corpo 
which owned and operated farms 
gating 18,000 acres, in the ma 
of which he activel rticip: 
“person engaged chiefly in farmi: 
the tillage of the soil” and not 
to the bankruptcy act, will not 


po 


~be re 
of 
United States. The court on May 26 
nied a petition for a writ of certior 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, which reached this conclu: 
sion in the case of Florida National Bank — 
et al. v. Evans, No. 839. ra 
The district court, in which~the = 
first was tried, the petition sets out, 
cluded that .such an officer and stock~ 
holder was not a farmer within the mean~ 
ing of the act, but the circuit court of 


appeals reversed its judgment in the mat~ 
ter. 


Supreme Court Grants Writ 
In Deportation of Seaman 


Sal 








A petition for a writ of certiorafi in 
the case of Philippides v. Day, No. 847, 
was granted by-the Supreme Court of 
the United States May 26. 

The question involved is whether an 


the effective date of the immigration act 
of 1924 as a seaman and deserted his 
ship and who remained here for a longer 
period than permitted by that act, may 
be deported. 5 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held that the three-year 
period of limitation prescribed by, the 
act of 1917 is not applicable to such 
cases, 
qQeasssS.S.SSoo°/ccQ°.&mn Ie 
Campbell v. Galeno Chemical Co., supra, 
For the reasons stated in that case, our 


affirmative; and to the fourth question 
in the negative. In view of the answer 
to the third person, the second quéstion 
need not be answered. 


Government’s Contention 


Is Said to Be Unsound 


Second. In No. 511, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals certified the following ques- 
tions: 

“1. Does the provision of section 6, 
Title II, of the national prohibition ae 
which directs that every permit ‘shi 
designate and limit the * * * time 
when’ the authorized acts may be per- 
formed, apply to a permit to use specially 
denatured alcohol? 

“2. (Same as question 3 in No. 510).* 

“3. May a permit to use specially de- 
natured alcohol in the manufacture of. 
toilet preparations, which permit pro- 
vides that it shall ‘be in effect until sur- 
rendered. by the holder or cancelled by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


of the national prohibition aet or the 
regulations made pursuant thereto,’ be 
terminated by a general regulatio# pro- 
viding that all such permits shall expire 
on a date named?” a 

In this court the Government concedes 
that the permit here involved is not one 
to manufacture liquor within the mean- 
ing of either the special or the general 
time provisions of section 6. It contends, 
however, that, since toilet preparations 





and denatured alcohol used in their manu- 
facture are both excluded by section 4 
from the operation of the act, the plain- 
tiff’s business is not one for which a per- 
mit is required by the statute; that, if 
the plaintiff used so-called completely dé- 
natured alcohol, no permit would be re- 
quired at all (Regulations 61 (1920), arti- 
cle 408; Regulations 3 (1927), article 
106); that permits for the use of speciatly 
denatured alcohol are required only by 
the regulations of the Bureau pursuant 
to its general authority, conferred, among 
other sections, by section 13, Title III, to 
make regulations to guard against the 
diversion of alcohol for unlawful pur- 
poses and to protect the public revenue; 
that the power to issue regulations in- 
cludes the power to repeal and amend 
them; that section 9, Title II, applies 
only to the permits required by statute 
and does not abridge the regulatory 
power with respect to permits required 
only by administrative regulation. The 
conclusion is, in our opinion, unsound, 
Since no question has been raised as 
to the propriety of plaintiff’s permit, we 
do not inquire whether the permit is 
reauired by the act or whether its re- 
quirement by regulations is authorized 
thereby. But, if the requirement of the 
permit is proper, it is so only because 
it is authorized by the act, either ex. 
plicitly or otherwise. There is no suge 
gestion that the regulations were male 
under any other authority. If, then, 
the permit was issued under authority 





of the prohibition act, the plaintiff comes. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) * 
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IN CANADA 


wonderland of 


snow-capped 


peak and glacier 


The scenic gems of Canada’s Rocky 
Mountains unfold themselves for you at 
Jasper, Motor, trail ride, hike through 
this unspoiled wonderland. . 
Thrill to the rush of mighty rivers, the 
gleam of ghostly glaciers. Climb snow- : 
capped peaks, alone or with Swiss guides, ' a 1 
Golf on Canada’s championship course, ‘ 
Swim in a warmed outdoor pool, Play 
tennis, too, on perfect courts. 


And evenings, in the congenial atmos- 
phere of delightfully informal Jasper 
Park Lodge with its Main Lodge for 
dancing, bridge and social contacts— 
and fully 
information communicate with any 
Canadian National Office. 


iced log villas. For further 


Jasper Golf Week 
Sept. 13th to 20th 


Radio is an attractive feature on 
Canadian National de luxe trains, 


Canadian National was the first rail~ 
way in theworld to provide thisfacility, 
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all, questions raised and thus avoid dupli- | 


ot 


Education Survey 
Specialists in Four Phases of 


Pur 


Study of Secondary 
Schools to Cooperate in 
_ Compiling Data 


as 


a 


“The expert. consultants and specialists | 


conducting the national survey on sec- 
ondary education met at the Department 
of. the Interior with the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William John 
Cooper, May 24 and 26, and consum- 


mater plans for integrating, where cor- | 


relations are possible, the Various phases 


of the investigation of/secondary educa- | 


tion now under way. 

“On May 24 the expert consultants dis- 
cussed the possible correlation of the 
four major projects of the general sur- 
vey so that when inquiries are made in 
respect to one project which touches an- 
other, one inquiry may suffice to answer 


cation of inquiries by the specialists on 
each project. 
: Four Major Projects 


The four major projects of the survey | 


involve the organization of schools and 
districts; secondary school population 


and related problems; administration and | 
supervision, and classification and analy- | 


sis of curriculum researches in the sec- 
ondary field. 


On May 26 the various plans of con-! 


ducting the investigation were discussed. 
Each specialist in reference to his speciai 
aspect of the various projects asked what 
constituted the purpose and scope within 
his field of investigation, . presented a} 
detailed statement of what would be in- 
vestigated, and outlined how and by what 
means the information desired would be 
assembled. 


; 


| ‘To Create Demand for Roads 


| 


shown the practical contacts between 


Public Roads. 
By Timo 


OMEONE has said. that when bet- 
ter roads are constructed education 
will build them. This assertion 

sounds very plausible when we think 
of education as that which brings about 
desirable changes in the individual. 
| *Certainly, no one wants good roads ex- 
cept those who understand their ad- 
vantages to the extent of being will- 
ing to support them. When a com- 
munity, a State, or a nation considers 
expenditure for all-weather roads as 
a good investment, that community, 
that State, or that nation will find a 
way to have good roads. 

Obviously, information sufficient to 
| enable taxpayers to form an _ intelli- 
| gent opinion with regard to the bene- 
fits of improved reads is basic to any 
attempt at substantial improvement. 
In other words, education must be re- 
lied upon to furnish the incentive for 
good roads, 

It would seeni that at the present 
time in our country all must be well 
informed as to the value and satisfac- 
tion of having good roads. But such 








After presentation of the outlines, dis- | 
_eussion followed and plans were under-| 
taken to correlate the subjects for in-| 
vestigation in sending out inquiries, ques- | 
tionnaires, and in conducting visitations. | 
The expert consultants present were: 
H, V. Church, principal of the J. Sterling | 
Morton High School, Cicero, Ill.; James 
* B,‘Edmonson, dean, School of Education, | 
Universit of Michigan; Charles H. Judd, 
director, School of Education, University | 
of Chicago; Charles R. Mann, director, 
American Council of Education, Wash- | 
ington, D. C.; A. B. Meredith, commis- 
sioner of education, State of Connecticut; 
John K. Norton, director of research, Na- | 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joseph Roemer, professor of 
secondary education, University of Flor- 
-ida, and William F. Russell, dean of 


is not the case! There are many farm 
families and rural communities, today 
marketing their produce and sending 
their children to school over primitive 
roads. In pleasant weather no great 
inconvenience is experienced, but trans- 
portation becomes exceedingly difficult 
during the rainy seasons. The inhabi- 
tants are accustomed to poor roads, 
little expenditure is devoted to their 
roads, and apparently they do not seri- 
ouslg consider road improvement pro- 
grams. Fine roads to them are for- 
eign: Something good for other rural 
communities and cities, but not for 
them go enjoy or contemplate. 

* 


* a 


HE ATTITUDE of indifference with 
regard to road improvement exhib- 
ited by so many communities is par- 





Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Mrs. John H. Norton substituted for Ell- | 
wood « P. Cubberley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The specialists in attendance were: | 
Leonard ¥. Koos, associate director of the | 
survey; Carl A. Jessen, specialist in sec- 
ondary education, and W. S. Deffenbaugh, | 
specialist in city schools, United States | 
Office of Education; Fred Engelhardt, G. | 
N. Kefauver, William C. Reaves, F. E. | 
Spaulding, W. H. Gaumnitz, E. N. Fer- | 
riss, William H. Zeigel, R. O. Billett, Bel- | 
mont Farley, E. S. Lide, and I. E. Fred- | 
erick, all assisting in the survey. 


President Signs Bills 
Approved by Congress | 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
orally at the White House May 27, has/ 
approved bills recently passed by Con- | 
gress, as follows: 

May 27 | 

H. R. 7832, an act to reorganize the ad- 
ministration of Federal prisons; to author- 
ize the Attorney General to contract for 
the care of United States prisoners; to es- 
tablish Federal jails, and for other pur- 
poses, 

H. R. 6807, an act establishing two insti- | 
tutions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners. 

eH. R. 7412, an act to provide for the di- 
vérsification of employment of Federal 
ptisoners, for their training and schooling 
im trades and occupations, and for other 
purposes. 

di. R. 7410, an act to establish a hospital 
for defective delinquents. | 

SH. R. 7413, an act to amend an act pro- | 
viding for the parole of United States pris- 
omers, approved June 25, 1910, as amended. 

‘H. R. 9235, an act to authorize the Public 
Health Service to provide medical service 
im the Federal prisons. | 

‘HH. R. 8574, an act to transfer to the 
Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau.of prohibition in the | 
Department of Justice, and for other pur- 
poses. | 
ls May 26 

S. 180, an act to legalize a bridge across 
St: Johns River 22 miles southerly of 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. | 

_#®. 195, an act to facilitate the administra- | 

tion of the national parks by the United | 
States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes. 

8. 3741, an act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the south fork of | 
the Cumberland River at or near Burn- | 
side, Pulaski County, Ky. j 

B.. 3742, an act to extend the times for | 
cammencing and completing the 





j 





con- 
struction of a bridge across the Cumber- 
land. River at or near Burnside, Pulaski 
ety. Ky. j 

. 3743, an act to extend the times for} 
gommencing and completing the construc- | 
tien of i 
River at or near Canton, Ky. 

S. 3744, an act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construe- 
tien of a bridge across the ‘l'ennessee River 
at-or near Eggners Ferry, Ky. 

B. 3746, an act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tien of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Maysville, Ky. 

. R. 9843, an act to enable the Secretary 
of War to accomplish the construction of 
approaches and surroundings, together with 
thé necessary adjacent roadways, to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, Virginia. 

. R. 7390, an act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an assistant commissioner of 
education in the Department of the Inte- 


~~. 

. R. 7962, an act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Mound City, III. 

H. R. 9805, an act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at. Cairo, lll. 

+ H. R. 9939, an act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease any or all of 
the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 


anti Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas pur- | 


ges, and for other purposes. 
mL R. 10340, an act granting the consent 
‘of Congress to the State highway commis- 


te a toll bridge across the White River 


ope of Arkansas to construct, maintain and 


Pe 


fy 
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r near Calico Rock, Ark. 
H. R. 11196, an act to extend the times 
for commeneing and completing the con- 
mction of a bridge across the White 
ver at or nedr Clarendon, Ark. 


May 27 
S. 3783, an act for the relief of the State 
of Georgia for damage to and destruction 
roads and bridges by floods in 1929, _— 
*y 8817, an act to facilitate and simplify 
jonal-forest administration. 
R. 4293, an act to provide for a ferry 


|“any person who has a permit”; and 


| ceeds the authority, and violates. rights, 


| negative. 


ticularly absurd when the territory of 
such communities is well supplied with 
road-surfacing materials. It is fre- 
quently the case that large and valu- 
able deposits of gravel, limestone, and 
other materials, useful in road surfac- 
ing, lie untouched year after year in 
close proximity to roadways which are 
next to impassable during much of the 
year. Wage éarners not only are pres- 
ent and available in these communities 
for. road work, but are obliged to turn 
to more enterprising sections for em- 
ployment at such times as they can 
be spared from farm labor. 

A few years ago the principal and 
teachers in a certain village high school 
in a rural community hit upon the 
the scheme of using local problems in 
constructing their curriculum. As they 
wanted to employ the project method 
of instruction when practicable, the 
pupils were called upon to name prob- 
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lems in need of solution. One of the 
first questions to arise was that of road 
improvement. The high school boys 
wanted to know how hard - surfaced 
roads might be brought to their com- 
munity. 

During the preceding Spring a cam- 
paign had been conducted to induce 
five small neighboring schools to unite 
with the village grade school in or- 
der that all might share in the estab- 
lishment of a strong central school. 
At the Spring elections, the proposition 
to centralize the schools had been de+ 
feated because a majority of the voters 
maintained that the pupils could not 
be successfully transported in bad 


weather. 
FROM September to Christmas time 
in that community the people—ad- 
ults and children, led by the classes in 
civics, mathematics and applied sci- 
ence—studied road building. Data and 
statistics on the subject were collected; 
the State highway commission and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
were requested to furnish publications 
on road construction; measurements 
were made; the territory was explored 
with the help of the county engineer 
for road-surfacing materials; problems 
were worked out; and debates were 
held. Before Spring came a campaign 
was well under way to establish a sys- 
tem of all-weather roads in the com- 
munity. 

Today one may see big, powerful 
motor buses transporting pupils regu- 
larly over good roads to the central 
school in that community. The farm- 
ers have moved out of the mud, so to 
speak. It was found in the school 
project that the deposits of road-build- 
ing materials in the community were 
practically unlimited; that most of the 
money spent for road improvement 
would remain in the community; that 
transportation over good roads would 
bring a good 12-grade school within 
reach of every boy and girl; that farm 
produce could be marketed over sur- 
fated roads on any day of the year; 
and that all these improvements, which 
no one would now think of doing with- 
out, could be brought about at a rea- 
sonable outlay of funds. 

The magic touch needed to start a 
road improvement program in the com- 
munity referred to was a-live school 
curriculum. Education is constantly 
showing the way to better roads and 
to greater happiness. When a rural 
community becomes interested in -pro- 
viding better educational facilities for 
its children, someone, or some group, 
is going to study the problem of road 
improvement and transportation in or- 
der that the plans for better schools 
may not be hindered. e ' 


* * * 


Roads” to appear in the issue of May 


29, the specialist in public school finance, Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Timon Covert, will continue discussion of the effect of adequate. roads 


on operation of rural schools. 
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Revoking Permit 


Rights Given by Prohibition Enactment' 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


within the description iri section 9 of 


that section provides the exclusive pro- 
cedure for the revocation of the permit. 
The attempt to revoke it by regulations 
without complying with that section ex- 


conferred by the act. * 


We answer the third question in the 
For reasons stated in connec- 
tion with questions 2 and 3 im No. 510, 
‘we answer the second question in the af- 
firmative; and do not answer the first. 


No, 445. Affirmed. 

No. 510. Question 1 answered No; 
question 2, not answered; question 3, 
answered Yes; question 4, answered 


No. 
No. 511. 


answered No. 


1.—“Completely denatured alcohol is alco- 
hol which has been denatured by a limited 
number of fixed formulae, for sale to the 
general public with very little supervision. 
Specially denatured alcohol is alcohol which 


is not as completely denatured as the ‘com- | 


pletely,’ and can only be obtained under a 
heavy bond for use in manufacturing proc- 


a bridge across the Cumberland | esses in which the alcohol is always pro- | 


tected by the bond.”—Treasury Dept., In- 


| ternal Revenue Regulations 61, Jan. 31, 1920 | 
| (T. D, 2986), article 92. 
| tured alcohol is ethyl aleohol so treated 


“Specially dena- 


| with denaturants as to permig its use in a 
| greater number of specialized arts and in- 
| dustries than completely denatured alco- 
| hol.” Regulations 61, revised July, 1925, 
article 88. 
2.—As if Nos. 443 and 444, two permfts 
|} are required from the plaintiffs in these 
|}eases. One, the basic permit conferring 
general authority to engage in the busi- 
| ness; the other, a supplemental permit, is- 
sued from time to time, granting authority 
for specific withdrawals of alcohol or spe- 
cially denatured alcohol. Only the basic 
| permits are here involved. 


| 8.—The first regulations promulgated un- 
| der the prohibition act, Regulations 61, Jan. 


| 
| 


Question 1, not answered; | 
| question 2, answered Yes; question 3, 


answered. For, calling the solution “liquor” 
during its manufacture and preparation for 
the market—that is, before it is fully de- 
natured and becomes the “article,” dena- 
tured alcohol—does not aid in determining 
whether or not a permit to operate a de- 
naturing plant and manufacture denatured 
alcohol is a permit “to manufacture . . 
liquor.” The character of the permit is 
determined, ‘not by the nature of the solu- 
tion in the process of manufacture, but: by 
the character of the finished article author- 
ized to be produced. 

7.—We are not told what denaturants 
plaintiffs use; but we are asked to take judi- 
cial notice that denatured alcohol may be 
fitted for beverage purposes by extracting the 
denaturant. We may also take judicial no- 
tiee that some denaturants cannot be suc- 
cessfully extracted; and that any denatur- 
ant must be “such that it cannot be removed 
from the mixture and the treated product 
made fit for beverage purposes without great 
difficulty.” See “Industrial Alcohol,” a mono- 
graph issued by the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Prohibition, p. 4 (Gov’t Ptg. Of- 
fice, 1930). Moreover, from the standpoint 
of caution, denatured alcohol, however 
treated, is not fit for beverage purposes. 

8.—Except for the slight variation in the 
language of the permit mentioned in note 1, 
supra, and quoted in the third question. 


9.—The Government urges that under act 
of Oct. 3, 1913, chapter 16, Section IV, N, 
subsection 2, 38 Stat. 114, 199 and act of 
June 7, 1906, chapter 3047, 34 Stat. 217 (U. 
8. C., Tit. 26, sections 481-487), the re- 
quirement of permits for the manufacture 
and denaturation of alcohol] tax free, in 
special cases, 
regulations; that permits under the reg- 
ulations made pursuant to those acts were 
limited to specific amounts of alcohol (Reg- 
ulations 30, Art. 60, 61, 77-90);. that sec- 
tions 10 and 11, Title III of the act treat 
of similar subjects; and that the prohibi- 
tion act, as shown by the report’ of the 
House Judieiary Committee (H. R. Report 
No. 91, 66th Cong., 1st sess., p. 2) purports 
to continue the policy of the prior acts and 
regulations. 


utes. The former are silent on the whole 
subject of permits; the latter specifical 
provides how permits should 





31, 1920, provided that permits to operate 
denaturing plants and permits to use spe- 
cially denatured alcohol in manufacture 
; should “remain in force until voluntarily 
surrendered or cancelled.”—Articles 97 and 
115. These provisions were continued in 
articlea, 93 and 111 of Regulations 61, re- 
vised July, 1925. These regulations were 
superseded by Regulations 3, discussed in 
the text. 

4.—The permit in No. 511 reads: “for 
violation of the provisions of Title III of 
the national,” ete. 

5.—The district court’s opinion in. No. 
510 is not yet reported. The case was 
heard by the court together with No. 511 
and was disposed of on the same grounds 
}as No, 511, , 

6.—-If read literally, the first question is 
irrelevant to a decision and need not be 
Se 


and a highway near the Pacific entrance 
of the Panama Canal. 

H, R. 7491, an act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. for, the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. © ~ , 





Moreover, the plaintiffs in Nos. 443 and 444, 
rrelying on the same and even more specific 
portions of the House Committee report re- 
ferring to the Lever Act, Aug. 10, 1918, 
chapter 53, sections 15 and 16, 40 Stat. 276, 
282, the revenue act of +1918, Feb. 24, 1919, 
chapter 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1105-16, and In- 
ternal Revenue T. D. 2788, make quite as 
cogent an argument for a contrary conclu- 
sion. We need not consider the merits of 
either argument. For, we are of> opinion 
that section 9 is applicable to the permits 
involved in all these cases.. There is no 
need to seek light from debatable infer- 
ences from .a general statement in the Com. 
mittee report. 

The Government also points out that, 
aside from the decisions in Nos. 443, 444, 
445 and 510, its contentions in No. 511 are 
of great importance to the administrative 
officers in promulgating regulations govern- 
ing the use of specially denatured alcohol, 
| Our decision merely denies the power to 
revoke unexpired permits in a way other 
than that prescribed in the act. As in Nos. 
443, and 445, we refrain from deciding 
whether or ‘not ‘the régulations ‘are effec- 
tive as'to future applicants for permits.’ 


.s ; 
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was governed entirely by | 


There is a decisive difference 
ybetween the prohibition act and those stat- 
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be sapaland: 


Permit for Tests 
Of Receiving Sets 


Removal of Station and En- 
gineering Research on 
Eight Channels Author- 
ized; Other Rulings Made 


RCA-Victor Company, Inc., radio man- 
ufacturing subsidiary of the Radio Cor- 
poration of erica, has been granted 
authority by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to conduct ,\general experimental 
operations in connection with engineer- 
ing research for receiving sets. The 
Commission authorizes removal of_ the 
present experimental station from Yon- 
kers, N. ., to Camden, N. J., and to 
increase the power of its transmitters 
from 150 to 250 watts. The experimen- 
tation is authorized on the eight experi- 
mental channels in the high frequency 
spectrum set aside for such uses, Other 
decisions of the Commission were made 
public as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KFHA, Western State College of Colo- 
rado, Gunnison, Colo., granted renewal of 


7 


license, no change in frequency or power. | 


WEBR, Howell Bfoadcasting Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., granted renewal of license. 


KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, ‘Inc., Rock- 
‘ord, Ill., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter from north of Auburn 
Street, outside of city limits, to a point 
2 miles north and 1 mile west of present 
location. Same power end frequency: 
1,410 ke., 500 w., shares with WHBL. 


KFYR, Hoskins-Meyer, Bismarck, N. Dak., 
granted voluntary assignment of construc- 
tion permit from Hoskins Meyer to Meyer 
Broadcasting Co. No change in frequency 
power or hours of operation. 


WMAL, M. A. Leese, Washington, D. C., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 


WBTM, L. H., R. G. and A. S. Clarke, do- 
ing business as Clarke Electric Co., Dan- 
ville, Va., granted license to cover erection 
of 100-w. transmitter including 100 per 
cent modulation and, automatic frequency 
control’ on 1,370 kc., with power of 100 w., 
sharing with WLVA. 

KGER, C. Merwin Dobyns, Long Beach, 
Calif., granted authority to broadcast be- 
tween hours of 1:30 and 12 o’clock (P. S. 
T.), May 22, pending action on license 
application, 1,360 ke., 1 kw. power. 

KGEK, Lautzenheiser & Mitchell, Moore- 
head, Minn., granted authority to test be- 
| tween 2 and 6 a. m., local standard time, 
for 10 days beginning May 22 on 1,500 kc., 
| 50 w. power. 


| WTBO, Asso. Broadcasters Corp., Cum- 
berland, Md., granted authority to test be- 
tween 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. for 10 days 
| beginning May 22 on 1,420 ke., 100 w., em- 
ploying 2 50-w. tubes to supply power to 
antenna. = 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Karheen, Alaska, 
| granted authority to operate station on | 
| temporary basis in accordance with terms 
| ef construction permit. (License applica- 
tion has been mailed but not yet reached | 
Commission. ¥ 


Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, | 
granted license on airplane on 3,106 ke., 20 
w., for messages relating only to safety of 
life and property—not-general public mes- 
sage service, 

New Yo Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc., 
granted airplane license 7% w. | 


WQDW, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
| granted licensé for 6 months for weather 
service, pending such time this service 
is installed by Department of Commerce, 
service from Dearborn, Mich., 420 ke., 1 kw., 
278 ke., 10 w., unlimited time. 

WAG, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Inc., near Bar Harbor, Me., granted four 
modifications of construction permits to 
change location. of general public coastal 
station from Bar Harbor to Rockland, Me., 
on regular Mackay frequencies, 5 kw., un- 
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limited time. 


Western Air Express, Los Angeies, Calif., 
granted authority to rebroadcast in order to 
advertise aviation services. 


Universal Air Lines, Chicago, Ill., granted 
authority to do special relay broadcasting 
of two-way conversation between KHIBY 
and ground station KMOX for one day— 
May 28. 

Police Department, Youngstown, Ohio, 
granted authority to test transmission for 
period of 10 days, pending action on license 
application which has already been for- 
warded, on 2,416 kc., 500 w. 

KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted construction permit covering 
medium frequency equipment for general 
public coastal service. Company already 
licensed to carry on same service at this 
location. on high frequencies. Present fre- 
quencies 8,445, 13,370, 16,890 ke., 20 kw., 
unlimited time; granted 500, 460 ke., 1,500 


+ | w., 7 days per week, 24 hours per day; KTK, 


same company.—Mussel Rock, Calif., same 
grant. Present frequencies. 5,525, 11,050, 
16,580, 22,100, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 
| 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1 kw. power unlimited: time 
granted 500, 460 ke. 7 days per week, 24 
hours a day; WPN, same company.—Garden 
City, L. I., granted construction permit cov- 
ering medium frequency equipment. for gen- 
eral public coastal service. Company already 
licensed te carry on same service at this 
location on frequencies 4,116, 5,525, 6,515, 
8,630, 11,020, 11,050, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,580, 16,900, 22,160, 22,100 ke, 20 kw. 
power, unlimited time. Granted frequency 
500 ke. calling, 438 ke. working, 20 kw., 7 
days per week, 24 hours daily. 

W2XAJ, RCA-Victor Company, Ine., Yon- 
kers, N. Y., granted construction permit to 
change location from Yonkers to Camden, 
N. J., on general experimental frequencies 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 250 w., subject to all restrictions 
governing experimental stations; W2XAB, 
same as above, except power increased from 
150 to 250 watts. . 
| Director of Public Safety, Passaic, N. J., 
granted construction permit for emergency 
police service on 2,416 ke., 50 watts, unlim- 
ited time. 

Western Air Express, Inc., Midland, Tex.; 
Dallas, Tex; Abilene, Tex.; granted con- 
struction permit for new ground station at 
Midland, Tex., on 2.038, 3,460, 6,350; 8,015, 
12,180 day only——400 w., 278 ke., 10 w., in 
accordance with aviation plan, 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service (Airplane), 
granted license for aircraft service on 333, 
375, 500, 3,106 ke—-20 and 15 w. power. 
Stations to be used for communication in 
connection with operation of plane and 
safety of life and property—not for general 
public correspondence. 

Thompson. Aeronautical Corporation, air- 
plane, granted 2 new licenses on board air- 
planes, on 3,106 ke., 20 w., for communication 
relating to safety of life and property and 
not general public message traffic. 

In addition 51 ship licenses were granted. 

Set for hearing: 

KGFX, D. McNeil, Pierre, S. Dak., asks 
for voluntary assignment of license from 
Dana McNeill to Equity Union Creameries, 
Inc., 200 w. power, frequency 580 ke., day- 
time operation. 

KGFX, Equity Union Creameries, Inc., 
Pierre, 8. Dak., asks for construction permit 
te move studio and transmission from Pierre 
to Aberdeen, S. Dak. (No change in fre- 
quency or power.) 

Application denied: 

Holland Radio & Appliance Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., "request eonstruction permit 
for ‘new station on 620 ke., 1 kw. Set for 
hearing but aeeeennt failed to respond. 

John Walter Moore, El Dorado, Ark., same 





as above, except constructién permit on 760! 


i 250 watts. 

WSIX, Jack M. and Louis R. Draughon, 
Springfield, Term., same as above, except 
constriction rmit 1,210 ke., 500 w. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corporation, 
same as above, except modification of license 
on 1,890 ke.,.1 kw., 2% kw. limited service. 

WDOD, Chattanooga Radio Co., Inc., Chat- 
jen a, Tenn./ same-as above, except 
‘si 4 


con 
for. 970 ke., 10 


kw. 


yen 4 of 
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Extemporaneous 
304 p. N. Y., Noble 
and Noble, 1930. » $0-10615 
Quennell, Mrs. Marjorie. Everyday life in 
Homeric Greece, written and illustrated 
by... and . B. Quennell, (The 
everyday life series.) 194 p. N. Y., G. 
P, Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-10167 
Rench, Walter Freeman. Simplified curve 
and switch work, by ... valuable and 
necessary. information for engineers, 
supervisors and foreman. 4th ed. 212 
p., illus. N. ¥., Simmons-Beardman pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 80-10139 
Reynolds, James J., ed. Modern poetry for 
children, edited by... 14 v. He 
Noble and Noble, 1928. 3830-10164 
Robinson, Percy. The whispering gallery; 
a mystery play in a prologue and three 
acts ™by ... and Terence\De Marney. 
(French’s standard library edition.) 89 
p. . Y.,\8. French; 1930.\, 30-10625 
Roe, Arthur Cecil. Armature’ winding; a 
ractical manual on winding and repair- 
ing alternating-cur?ent and direct-cur- 
rent motors and generators, together 
with practical connection diagrams, by 
. «and David P. Moreton ...@nd Carl 
H. Dunlap. 220 p._ illus. Chicago, 

American technical society, 1929. 
~ 30-10137 


Rosenberg, Manuel. The“art of advertising, 
by ... and E, Walker Hartley; with a 
foreword by Herman Schneider, 192 p. 
illus. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-10152 

On Eastern cross- 

legends and prophecies of Asia. 

152 p. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 
1930. 30-10168 

Scollard, Clinton, comp. The _ bird-lovers’ 
anthélogy, compiled by .... and Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. 299 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Miffin co., 1930. 30-10165 

See, Henri Eugene. The economic interpre- 
tation of history, by ... translation and 
introduction by Melvin” M. Knight. 154 
p. N. Y., Adelphi:co., 1929. 30-10492 

Seelye, Howard P. Electrical distribution 
engineering. 1st ed. 710 p. illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book ‘co., 1930. 80-10138 

Vignal, Pierre Victor Louis. _Water color 
renderings ‘of Naples by Pierre Vignal; 
‘introduction by William Robert Powell. 
4 p. illus. Cleveland, O., J. H. Jansem, 
1929, 30-10154 

Winchéster, Hinda E. Practical parliamen- 
tary: points, based wpon and in strict ac- 
cordance with “Robert’s rules of. order 
revised.” 61 p. Joplin, Mo., Tri-state 
printing co., 1930. 30-10156 


speaking. Rev. ed. 


Saint-Hilaire, Josephine. 
roads; 


Allied powers. Reparation commission. 
. «+ Report of the commissioner 
for the German railways (December 14, 
1929). Report of the commissioner of 
the Reichsbank (December 23, 1929). Re- | 
port of the commissioner of controlled 
revenues (November 20, 1929). Report 
of the trustee for German industrial 
debentures (November 15, 1929). 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 


Bankers utilities co., inc.. San Francisco. 
The thrift’ builder. 103 p. illus. San 
Francisco, Bankers utilities co., 1930. 

30-10681 

Saint Gregory the Great, | 

from the original | 

French by L. Stoddard, (The 

saints.) 292 p. London, Burns, Oates 

& Washbourne, 1929. 30-10519 | 


Bulmer, Leonard C. A summary of cor- 
related facts concerning undulant fever 
in humans and contagious abortion in 
animals, and the relationship of one to 
the other from the standpoint of trans- 
mission through meat and milk products. 
2d ed. 66 p. illus. Birmingham, Ala., 
1930. 30-10525 

Burns, Cecil Delisle. Democracy, its de- 
fects and advantages. 217 p.’ London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1929. 30-10583 

Chandler, Asa Crawford. Introduction to 
human parasitology, by ... 4th ed., re- 
written and enl., superseding Animal 
parasites and human diseases. 655 p. 
illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 

30-10528 

In the light of the 


translated 
John 


by ... 


Como, John Freeman. 
supernatural; or, Some difficulties. in| 
Christian theology removed. 69 p. Bos- 
ton, The Christopher publishing house, 
1930. 30-10516 

Defries, Amelia Dorothy. The Fortunate 
Islands, being adventures with the negro 
in the Bahamas, by... With a foreword 
by Aloysius Horn; a preface by Rosita 
Forbes. 160 p., illus. London, C. Palmer, 
1929. 30-10569 

Dennison, R. T. A. Private automatic 
branch exchanges. 291 p., illus. Sir I. 
Pitman & sons, 1929.- 30-10512 

England, Frederick Ernest. Kant’s concep- 
tion of God; a critical exposition of its 
metaphysical development, together with 
a translation of the Nova dilucidatio, by 

. . with a foreword by Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks. 256 p. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1929. e > 30-10521 

Erdman, Charles Rosenberg. The spirit of 
Christ; devotional studies in the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. 119 p. N. Y., R. 
Smith, 1929. 30-2151 

Evans, Hiram Wesley. The rising storm; 
an analysis of the growing conflict over 
the political dilemma of Roman Catholics 
in America. 345 p. Atlanta, Buckland 

ublishing co., 1930. 30-10517 

Fellowships, funds and prizes available for 
graduate medical work in the United 
States and Canada. 56 p. Chicago, 1930. 

30-10527 

Fiske, John. «...The beginnings of New 
England; or, The. Puritan theocracy in its 
relations to civil and religious. liberty. 
328 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1930. 30-26400 

Foster, Orline D. Making money in the 





stock market. 225 p. Garden City, N: Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and co., 1930. 30-10576 
Friend, Mata Roman. Earning and spend- 
ing the family income; a textbook in 
home economies. 415 p., illus. N. Y., D. 
Appleton and co., 1930. 30-10509 
Glasgow. Public libraries. ° Union 
catalogue of additions to the libraries 
classified, annotated and indexed. . 1036 
p. Glasgow, Printed for the Committee 
on libraries by Messrs. R. Maclehose & 
co., 1929. 30-2189 
Gt. Brit. Exchequer. The pipe roll of 31 
Henry I, Michaelmas, 1130s reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1833. 161 
p. London, H. M, Stationery off., 1929. 
30-10573 
Hartman, Dennis. Tax avoidance. 224 p. 
Washington, D. C., Legal publishing se- 
ciety, 1930. 30-105 
Hedges, Robert Yorke. The lege history 
of trade unionism, by... and Allan Win- 
terbottem. 170 p. Y., Lengmans, 
Green and co., 1980. 30-10582 
Hodson, Geoffrey... Thus have I heard; a 
book of spiritual and occult gleanings 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under. this heading 
are ‘obtainable at prices stated, execlu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sién of The United States Daily. The 
Library ‘of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 86, Reap- 
praisemént Circular Nos. 1687-1711. ,Sub- 
scription price, 75 cents per year. 

(13-2916) 

Directory of Public Employment « Offices, 
May, 1930.. Employment. Service,’ United 
States. Department of Labor., Free at 
.Employment Service, >, > (24-9) 

List of Publications Relating to, I 
Including United States Government 
Heations Pértaining to Indian Antiquities 
—Price List 24, 14th Edition.’ Free at Su 
perintendent of Documents. (25-27427) 





Experiment Station Record—Volume 61, In-, 
dex Number. . Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Subscription ‘price, o1-bey ber 

vem ON “Cage, 9-882) 
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* ule 
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from the teachings of the great. 99 p. 
Adyar, Madras, India, Theosophical pub- 
lishing house, 1929. 30-2158 
Irvine, Alexander Fitzgerald. A fighting 
rson; the autobiography of... 289 p. 
oston, Little; Brown, and ‘co., 1980. 
30-10518 
Junior wor- 


Jones, Charlotte Chambers. 
ship guide, of special value to schools 
using the Church school closely graded 
courses; a bird’s-eye view of the three 
junior courses, their objectives, activities, 
memory work and related worship mate- 
rials as suggested in the pupil’s and 
teacher’s textbooks; with sample wor- 
ship serviees indicating how these ma- 
terials may be used in the departmental 
worship programs. 280 p. Boston, The 
Pilgrim press, 1930, 3830-10515 

Kaempffert, Waldemar Bernhard. .. . In- 
vention and sdciety. (Reading with a 
purpose, no. 56.) 38 p., illus. Chicago, 
American library association, 1930. 


30-26372 

Kleinwaechter, Friedrich F. G. Self-deter- 
mination for Austria, by... with four 
maps by the author. 75 p. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin Itd.; 1929. 30-1848 
Little, Andrew George. . » Paul Sabatier, 
historian of St. Francis; a lecture deliv- 
ered before the British society of Fran- 
ciscan studies on 29th April, 1929, by... 
with a personal appreciation by Sir Oliver 
Wardrop. 14 p. Manchester, The Uni- 
versit ress, 1929. 30-2160 
Mayfield, Thomas Jefferson. San Joaquin 
primeval, Uncle Jeff’s story, a tale of a 
San Joaquin Valley pioneer and his life 
with the Yokuts Indians, arranged by F. 
F. Latta. 88 p. Tulare, Calif., Press of 
Tulare times, 1929. 30-10568 
MeMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. James Johns- 
ton, first printer in the royal colony of 
Georgia. p. 73-80. London, The Biblio- 
graphical society, 1929. 30-2180 
McPherson, William. ... Chemistry for to- 
day, by ... and William Edwards Hender- 
son and George Winegar Fowler. 588 p., 
illus. Boston, N. Y. Ginn and-éo., 1980. 
80-10528 

Railroad administration, by 
ole d ed., rev. and largely rewritten 
by William E. Hooper. (Appleton’s trans- 
portation series, ed. by E. R. Johnson.) 
215 p. N. Y.,.D. Appleton and co., 1930. 
30-10679 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained ‘by writing to the de- 
partments in th+ State given below. 
New York—Seventieth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance—of the 
State of New York, Legislative Document 
(1929) No. 36, Part IV, Department of In- 

surance, Albany, 1929. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Secre- 
tary of State to the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, Jackson, 1929. 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Missis- 
sippi State Charity Hospital, S. R.’ Boy- 
kin, M. D., Superintendent, Jackson, 1929, 

Mississippi—Biennial Report of the Com- 
missioner of State Lands of the State of 
Mississippi, R. D. Moore, Commissioner, 
Jackson, 1929. 

Mississippi—-Financial Report of the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, F. F. 
— ecretary-Treasurer, ‘ Jackson, 

Michigan—Report of the Local Acts of the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan, John 
are Secretary of State, Lansing, 


Morris, Ray. 


New York—Seventieth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, Legislative Document 
(1929) No. 33, Part I, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Albany, 1929. 

New York—Seventieth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, Legislative Document 
(1929) No. 34, Part II, Department of In- 
surance, Albany, 1929. 

New York—Seventieth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, Legislative Document 
(1929) No. 35; Part III, Department of In- 
surance, Albany, 1929. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 


S. 4580. Mr. Watson. Authorizing retire- 
ment, pay. for Assistant Comptrollers Gen- 
eral retired after 45 years of Government 
service; Civil Service. 


r.| Title 18—-Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 4579. Mr. Capper. To control the pos- 
session, sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence; District of Columbia. 


Title 28— Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 

S. 4582. Mr. Gillett. To amend section 
305(a) of*the tariff act of 1922, as amended, 
and sections 211, 245, and 312 of the crim- 
inal code, as amended; Judiciary. 

H. R. 12618. Mr. Celler, New York. To 
fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States; Judiciary. 

S. 4578. Mr. Capper. To define and punish 


vagrancy in the District of Columbia; Dis- 


«| trict of Columbia. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 4583. Mr. Howell. To amend the act 
entitled “An aet authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River 
pposite to or within the corporate limits 
of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved June 4, 
1872; Commerce. 


S. 4577. Mr. Jones. To extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Long- 


Art Presentep Herein, ei 
BY Tae Univep States DAtty 


Changes in Status ‘of $ 
Bill in Congress 


Title 10—Army 1 he ee 
H. R. 8140. To provide for ing 
of military roads leading out of the: vie 
of Columbia. Reported to House May 26.. 
H. R. 9280. ae es fe 
to grant right of sway for street p 
over two acres of. the Holabird Quarter- 
master Depot Military Reservation at Bal- 
timore. Passed House May 27, 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 485, An act to amend section 9 of 
the Federal reserve acteand section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United Statés. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14, Reported to House 
May 26. ee 

S. 486. “An act to amendsection 5153 of 
the Revised Statutes as amendéd. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 26. 

S. 3627, An act to amend the: Federal 
reserve act so as to enable national’ banks 
voluntarily to surrender the right to. exer- 
cise trust powers and to relieve themselves 
of the necessity of complying with the laws 
overning banks exercising such powers. 

assed Senate Apr. 14. Reported to House 
May 26. 4 


eT 


: An act to amend section 4 of 
the Federal reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 
14, Reported to House (May 26. 


Title 16-—Conservation 


S. 3594, authorizing appropriations for 
the construction and maintenance of im- 
provements necessary for protection of the 
national forests from fire. Reported to 
Senate May 27. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 6. ‘To amend the definition of oleo- 
margarine contained in the act entitled “An 
act definining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufaeture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine.” Passed House Feb. 6.\ Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, May 26. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 270. Authorizing $13,000 ap- 
propriation for United States. participation 
in Sixth Pan American Child Congress at 
Lima, Peru, July, 1930. . Passed House Apr. 
21. .Passed Senate, amended, May..8: ° 

H. J. Res. 322. Authorizing payment of 
the claim of the Norwegian government 
for interest upon money advanced by it in 
connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia. Reported to House 
May 27. 


‘and Cemeteries 

S. 174. -An. act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer ‘Soldiers “in 
one of the southeastern States. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. Reported to House May 
26, 1930. f 

H. R. 10480, to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the German Reich 
to the United States. Passed House May 
22. Reported to Senate May 27. 

H. R. 9638. To establish a branch home 
of*the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg. 
Reported to House May 27. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

S. 3344, supplementing the national pro- 
hibition act for the District of Columbia, 
Reported to Senate May 27. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 12599. To classify procedure on 
appeal from the court from decisions of 
the Federal Radio Commission, to more 
clearly define the subject matter of such 
appeals and to insure a review of, the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia by the Supreme Court. 
Reported to the House May 27. 

H. R. 12347. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an adidtional district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri. . Reported 
to House May 27. 

H. R. 12350. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an. additional district judge in* 
the eastern district of Michigan. Reported 
to House May 27. , 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. 349. Appropriating $2,500 to 
pay the G. A. R. Memorial Day. Corpora- 
tion for services in decorating graves in 
the District of Columbia, Passed House 
May 27. 

H. J. Res. 328. Authorizing immediate ap- 
propriations for setthement of war claims 
act of 1928. Passed House May 18. Passed 


Senate May 27. 

. Re 16037, to amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1929,” approved. May 
16, 1928. assed House May 5. Reported 
to Senate May 27. 

H. J. Res. 346. Appropriating. $400,000 for 
the employes compensation commission for 
immedate use. Passed House May 27; 

H, J. Res. 346. To supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for the employes com- 

ensation fund for the fiscal year 1930. 

assed House May 26. Passed Senate 
May 27. 

H. J. Res. 349. Making appropriations 
to the G. A. R. Memorial Day Corporation 
for use on May 380, 1930. Passed House 
May 26. Passed Senate May 27. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: H. R. 11228, 11240, 
11430, 11435. ‘ 


Title 34—Navy 


H. J. Res, 350. Appropriating $7,500 for 
expenses of the United States rine Band 
at the 40th Annual Confedereate Veterans’ 
Reunion, Biloxi, Miss., June 3-6, 
Passed House May 27. 

H, J. Res. 350. To provide funds for 
payment of expenses of the Marine Band 
in attending the 40th Annual Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion. Passed House May 27. 
Passed Senate May 27. ‘ 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. R.'@412. To provide for a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in 
the cause of forest conservation, Passed 
| House April 7. Passet! Senate May 26. 





Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, — 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 9804, Extending the time for Aline 
applications under the World War adjuste 
compensation act. Passed House Mar. 4. 


75 | view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; Commerce.! Passed Senate May 27. 
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Against Forest 
Fires Favored 


Connecticut Council: Sug- 
gests New Equipment and 
Lines and Would Close 

_ Woods During Danger 








State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, May 27. 
An appropriation of $25,000 for the 
construction of fire lines in forests of the 
State and an additional appropriation of 
$10,000 for the purchase of new equip- 


\ ment for fighting forest fires, were fa- 


vored at the first meeting of Ahe forest 
fire council, appointed by the State for- 
ester, Austin F. Hawes. The council, ap- 
painted to recommend legislation at the 
next general assembly, favored the crea- 
tion of’ two. subcommittees, one to draft 
the bills Yo be presented, and the other 
to, serve as technical advisers in forest 
fire-fighting work. ’ 
The touncil favored the passage of a 
law similar to one recently enacted in 
Massachusetts, authorizing the State for- 
estey to order a patrol of the fogests dur- 
ing: so-called dangerous periods. The 
council also would amend the existing 
law, which’ provides for the payment of 
patrolmen at the rate of 40 cents an hour, 
to permit the payment of an adequate 
sum. 
’ The Massachusetts law which permits 
the governor to close the woods to the 
public was also favored by the council. 


ron the present Connecticut law the 


. 


Y 





e 






‘to the resolution adopted by the National 


i 


~ panies. 


¥. ti 


governor has power to close thé woods 
only to, hunters and fishermen, but the 
new law as proposed would give him 
greater powers in the protection of the 
forests. 

The State forester would have more 
ower in the prosecution of flagrant vio- 
ations. Under the present system the 
prosecution rests with grand jurors, and 
when grand jurors decline to act the 
State forester is powerless to proceed. 
The council would have the legislature 
ive him powers similar to those now 
eld by the fish antl game commissioner 
or the motor vehicle commissioner. 

The existing law imposes a penalty of 
$200 fine for the burning of brush with- 
out a permit, there being no minimum 
fine. he council favors the provision 
ef a minimum fine of $10. 

A stricter and more definite penalty 
for the careless throwing of a lighted 
match or other fire in brushwood, grass, 
or other inflammable substances, is spon- 
sored by the council, Under the present 
law prosecution may be instituted onl} 
if a fire results from the act of throwing 
a match, while under the council’s sug- 
gestion the mere throwing of the lighted 
match would be punishable. P 


Pensions for Old Persons 
Proposed in Louisiana 








State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, May 27. 
A constitutional amendment to provide 
State pensions to all eligible persons 
over 60 years of age who have resided in 
Leuisiana more than ‘20 years was intro- 
« in. the .Louisiana house of .repre- 
sentatives May 21_by Representative 

John J..Wingrave, of New Orleans. 

Revenue to pay pensions would be de- 
rived from ‘contributions of % per cent 
the income of all persons under 60 


of 
le of age whose incomes from all 


sources amount to more than $600. 


Provision is made that this tax be col- 
lected by the State t&x collectors of the 
various parishes and the money be held 
in a separate fund by the State to be 
used exclusively to pay old-age pensions. 

Under the terms of the amendment, 
applicants for pensions would be required 
to file a motion in a district court, which 
may recommend or deny the application 
after investigating the circumstances of 
each case. 


If the amendment is adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the house and senate, it 
will be submitted to the voters of the 
State for ratification at the November 
election. 





New Disability Regulations 
Adopted by South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, May 27. 

The State commissioner of insurance, 
D. C. Lewis, has just notified all life 
insurance companies authorized to do 
business in South Dakota that the stand- 
ard provisions for total and permanent 
disability benefits in connection with life 
insurance policies adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners Sept. 19, 1929, will become ef- 
fective in the State July 1, 1930. 
Sree of all forms other than those 
complying with the requirements of the 
report ‘adopted by the commissioners’ 
convention is withdrawn as of June 30, 
1930, Mr. Lewis stated. 


“I wish to call particular attention 





Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
#the Toronto meeting,” Mr. Lewis said, 
“relating to the prescribing of an ade- 
uate rate reserve basis for these bene- 
fits. I fully agree with this resolutio 


,which in my opinion_should be manda“ 
tory.” 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 


S. B. 65. Mr. Delahoussaye. To permit 
persons injured in automobile accidents to 
file either joint or separate suits against 
automobile owners and insurance companies, 

8s. 66. Mr. Woods. To provide how in- 
surance companies may 
tory bonds, - 


_H. B, 237, Mr. Wingrave. Constitution 
amendment to provide for old age pensions. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


8. 463. Mr. Hale. To authorize the com- 
missioner of insurance to fix and establish 
premium rates for groups or fleets of motor 
vehicles or trailers under the compulsory 
motor Vehicle liability insurance act, so- 
called. 

H. 1405. To authorize cities and towns to 
appropriate’ money forithe prevention of 
automobile accidents. Passed by house. 

(Changeé in Status) 

H. 1397.«To provide for the issue of mo- 
tor vehicle personal injury, property dam- 
age, fire and theft insurance by a publicly 
managed and controlled insurance company 
in competition with other insurance com- 
Rejected by house. 

« State of Mississippi 


H, B, 685. .To amend chapter 262, laws of 
24 with reference to issuance of life in- 
nee policies without medical examina- 
under certain conditions, Signed by 
re 
¥ j 
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California Action to Prevent 





Insurance Frauds Is Reviewed |Syit for Damages 


Certificates of Authority Issued to Four Companies and 
One Automobile Service Club During Period 


From April 15 to May 15. 





State of California: Sacramento, May 27 


A report’ was submitted in behalf of 
the division of insurance of the state 


,| department of investment to the meet- 


ing of the governor’s council, May 26-27, 


jcovering the operations of the. division 


during the period from Apr. 15 to May 
15. The report follows in full text: 


One application for entry to California 
was submitted during the month, but all 
of the papers required. were not fur- 
nished and, therefore, no action was 
taken thereon, 


Applications submitted. by four com- 
panies prior to. Apr. 15 were completed 
and certificates of authority were issued 
as follows: Mercer Casualty Company, 
Celino, Ohio; Car & General Ins. Corp. 
Ltd., London, Eng.; Security Fire Insur- 
ance Co., .Davenport, Iowa; Yorkshire 
Indemnity Company, New York. 


Automobile Service Club 
Aathorized to Operate 


The necessary documents were received 
from one automobile service club and ae 
certificate of authority was issued, as 
follows: Gibraltar Automobile Club, Ltd., 
Glendale, Calif. 

During the period of this report nego- 
tiations for the purchase by the Security 
Insurance Company of New Haven, of 
all the outstanding stock of the Califor- 
nia. Union Fire Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, was entered into, and on 
May 15 the sale was completed, new 
officers and directors elected, and the arti- 
cles of incorporation amended in two re- 
spects, viz: Hereafter the name of the 
company will be “California Union In- 
surance Company” instead of “Califor- 
nia Union Fire Insurance Company,” and 
the principal place of business is changed 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


During the month just closed work on 
the compilation of the fire and casualty 
report of the insurance commissioner, 
covering insu¥ance business transacted 
in California during the year ending Dec. 
81,-1929, was commenced, and completed. 
Such report is now in the hands of the 
State printer and it is~hoped that “the 
preliminary report containing statisties 
with respect to financial standing, pre- 
miums received, losses paid, etc., will be 
available for distribution within the com- 
ing month. 

Four insurance eompanies holding cer- 
tificates of authority to transact business 
in this State during the year just expired, 
failed to pay the taxes on their premium 
receipts for the year, ending Dec. 31, 
1928. The entire amount of these taxes 
became delinquent in March of this year. 


1 








mitted to counsel for the department and 
may later result in a hearing. 

Field investigations in all cases where 
there appears to be any question as to 
whether or not an agent or broker is 
entitled to a license, are made and re- 
ports filed. 


Twenty-one Complaints 
Over Insurance Settled 


Seventy-four complaints_covering dis- 
putes over settlements ma y insurance 
companies and disagreements between as- 
sureds and, agents, brokers er companies 
were feceived at this office, of which 21 
were disposed. of,. $1,692.42 having been 
collected Ahereon. The sum of $7,209.25 
was collected ‘on claims preyiously filed. 

This office has for a number of years 
past maintained what we call a “stop” 
ist, where reliable information is ob- 
tained indicating. that it is the practice 
of an a agent or broker to col- 
lect fundS from the general public to 
cover premiums on insurance policies, and 
then fail to make payment therefor to 
the insurance company. 

Names have been: placed on this list 
when other improper practices have been 
reported and substantiated. Until such 
time as such agent or broker can show 
that he has cleared this indebtedness and 
this department is satisfied that the 
licensee is deserving of leniency no fur- 
ther license is granted to him. Where 
circumstances require that course, we re- 
quest that formal charges be filed, and 
a hearing is held for the purpose of de- 
termjning whether a licgnse already in 
existence can be revoked Or suspended. \ 

The period of the revocation or suspen- 
sion is, under precedent established by 
this division, governed by the serious- 
ness of the offense. «Any flagrant cases 
of misconduct of a licensee will be re- 
ported to the district attorney having 
jurisdiction. 


Investigation of Foreign 
Companies Conducted 


Occasionally, when applications for cer- 
tificates of authority are received from 
companies organized under the laws of 
other States, it is found that some in- 
vestment, or other phase in connection 
with the company’s financial condition or 
management is subject to question or 
criticism. In such cases, in addition to 
the usual requirement of a detailed re- 
port of examination as to the company’s 
financial condition, as of Dec. 31 last pre- 
ceding, by the insurance commissioner 
of the,home State, we have secured Brad- 
street Yeports, had properties given as 
security for loans appraised and, in short, 
made every effort to secure information 


/ 


Claims have, therefore, been presented | which would indicate that the company 


to the bonding companies, but as yet the 
actual cash has not been received. 


Insurance Certificates 
Expire on July 1 


All certificates of authority to insur- 
ance companies, permitting. them to 
transact an insurance business in the 
State of California, expire on July 1. 
During the past month the necessary re- 
newal applications, instructions, étc., 

ere mailed to the companies, and ap- 
eeaisataty one-fourth thereof were .re- 
turned with fees, and are at this time 
under consideration. 


Thirty-six brokers’ licenses were is- 
sued during the 30-day period of this ‘re- 


was not entitled to the license applied 
ae 


In a few instancés, when an examina- 


tion by the insurance department of the! 


home State was not obtainable, at the 
request of the company, and with the 
approval of the home commissioner, ex- 
aminations have been made by the ex- 
aminers from the home State, at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

On still other occasions question has 
arisen as to whether or not those inter- 
ested in the organization. of home com- 
panies are inspired by questionable mo- 
tives, or, although able to meet the mini- 
mum capital requirements set forth in 
the law, are not in a-position to build a 
financial structure such as, would warrant 


port, 19 of*which were to residents of |¢he issuance of a certificate of authority 


northern California, and 17 in-the south. 
No licenses were cancelled. 

Three thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four agents’ licenses were issued, ard 
none were cancelled as a result of 
charges preferred against such agents. 


to transact the particular classifications 
of insurance applied for. 

In these cases also every effort to safe- 
guard the interests of the insuring pub- 


lic is made and the license is not issued | 


until the plan has received the approval 


No formal hearings, as a result of|of the actuary and all legal phases have 
charges having been filed against agents, been passed upon by the attorney for the 
were held, although one case was sub-' division. 





Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 


Suit against Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, a corporation controlled 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, in which Mrs. Blanche F. 
Coughlin claimed recovery for market value, with interest, of shares of stock of 

or recovery for sums paid in transactions with 
an'‘agent of the Southwestern company. The evidence, according to the opinion, 
showed that the agent was engaged in selling American company. stock. After 
several purchases of American company stock at the market price, the agent 
told Mrs. Coughlin, a ;widow,‘that she could buy at the price at which it had 
been sold to employes, much less than the market price, stock which had been 
sold to employes and which they had failed to pay for, and further that he 
would resell the stock at the market price for her. She paid the agent for 
certain shares, took a receipt signed by him in the name of the Southwestern 
company, and waited to be paid the profit on the transaction, not expecting to 
get the stock. The agent in fact had no guthority to sell employes stock and 
no authority to sell stock at less than the market price. The Southwestern 
company never received any of the money paid by the widow, but the agent 
appropriated it to his ewn use, and absconded. The Southwestern company was 
held by the court not to be liable for the amount of the market value of the 
stock or the money Paid by the widow to its agent. The conduct of the agent 
was said to be so unysual involving the assumption of an extraordinary power, 
as to put an ordinarily prudent person on his guard, with the result of requir- 
ing him, before becoming a party to such a contract as the agent tendered, to 
ascertain from the principal the nature and extent of the authority conferred on 
the agent. (Southwestern Bell Telephone Company v. Coughlin; C. C. A. 5.) 











' } . 

Bernard Berkowitz brought suit. to reform a policy of fire insurance issued by 
the Westchester Fire Insurance Company to him. The policy insured him as 
owner of certain’ store fixtures in a store which he had leaged. The iysured 
had given the lessee a bill of sale covering the fixtures, bw under the lease 
had an option to repurchase the fixtures if the-lessee did not exercise his option 
to renew the lease. The lease also provided that should the fidtures be destroyed 
by fire the option to repurchase should be of mo effect. Fearing that the 
lessee might burn the fixtures, the insured applied to an independent agent for 
a policy of insurance covering the fixtures. The application was turned over to 
a general agent of the insurance company which issued the policy insuring Mr. 
Berkowitz as owner. Neither the general agent nor the company was advised 
that he had only a special interest in the property and was not the owner. 
Between the time of the receipt of the policy and the fire which destroyed 
the fixtures, the insured retained the policy without objection and without 
calling attention to any mistake in the policy. The insurance company: refused 
to make payment, and the insured sought to have the policy reformed to 
show thaét it was intended to cover only the insured’s special interest rather 
than that he was the owner of the fixtures. The court held that he was not 
thug entitled to have the policy reformed, since fhere was no fraud alleged, nor 
any mutual mistake between the parties shown. (Berkowitz v. Westchester 
Fire Ins. Co.; N. J. Ct..Errs. & Apps., May 19, 1930.) 





Action by New Jersey Manufacturers Association Fire Insurance Company, an 
assignee, for damages due to destruction of foug automobiles by fire while stored 
in garage. It was. in evidence that a fire occurred in the garage of defendant, 
David Galowitz, in the hight time, and that although defendant lived next 
door and had a night watchman in the building, he and those with him did not 
get the automobiles out. An inspection the next morning showed that a big 
bus and other cars were placed in back of the four cars which had been run 
in shortly before under their own power, so that the latter could not be 
moved without first removing the former. The proof of loss under the evi- 
dence was held by the appellate court to have established a prima facie case, 
such that the question of the liability of the garage keeper, as a warehouse- 
man, should have been submitted to the jury by the trial court. 

An expert in automobile values had iyspected and known the) cpnditjon of 
the automobiles a month before they were destroyed. He had alsd inspected 
them on numerous earlier occasions within the preceding year. Immediately 
after the fire he had inspected unburned parts of them. The cofrt further 
held that such expert had sufficient knowledge as to make properly admissible 
in evidence his opinion as to the fair market value of the automobiles at the 
time of the fire, where there was other supplemental testimony as to their con- 
dition. (New Jersey Mfgs. Assn. Fire Ins, Co. v. Galowitz; N. J. Ct. Errs. & 
Appls., May 19, 1930.) j 
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Longshereman’s .| Varied Types of Chain Stores 
Recognized by Census Bureau 


In Assault Upheld 


| Supteme Court Holds Em- 
ploying Stevedore Is Li- 
able for Act of Foreman 
In: Striking Worker 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
to it by courts and within the word as 
ordinarily used. Miller v. Robertson, 266 
U. S. 248, 248, 250. 

As the Federal employers’ liability 
act does not create liability without fault 
(Seaboard Air Line v. Horton, 233 U. S. 
492, 501), it may reasonably be con- 
strued in contrast with proposals and 
enactments to make employers liable, in 
the absence of any tortious act, for the 
payment of compensation for personal in- 
juries or death of employes arising in 
the course of their employment. 


| Assault Beyond Authority 

“Negligence” is a word of broad sig- 
nificafic@’-and may not readily be defined 
with accuracy. Courts usually refrain 
from attempts comprehensively to state 
its meaning. While liability arises when 
one suffers injury as the result of any 
breach of duty owed him by another 
chargeable with knowledge of the prob- 
able result of his conduct, actionable 
negligence is often deemed—and we 
need not pause to consider whether 
rightly—to include other elements. 

Some courts call willful misconduct 
evincing intention or willingness to 
cause injury to another gross negligence. 
Bolin v. Chicago ete. Railway Co., 108 
Wis. 333, and cases cited. And see Pe- 
j oria Bridge Association v. Loomis, 20 
i Ill, 235, 251. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. 
Hamler, 215 Ill. 525, and cases cited. 
Mercer v. Corbin, 117 Ind. 450. And it 
has been held that the use of excessive 
force causing injury to an employe by 
the superintendent of a factory in order 
to induce her to remain at work was not 
a trespass as distinguished from a care- 
less or negligent act. Richard v. Com- 
pany, 79 N. H. 380, 381. 

While the assault of which plaintiff 
complains was in excess of the authority 
conferred by the employer upon the fore- 
man, it was committed in the course of 
the discharge of his duties and in fur- 
therance of the work of the employer’s 
business.. As unquestionably the em- 
ployer would be liable if plaintiff’s in- 
juries had been caused by mere inad- 
vertence or carelessness on the part of 
the offending foreman, it would be un- 
reasonable and in conflict with the pur- 
pose of Congress to hold that the assault, 
a much graver breach of duty, was not 
negligence within the meaning of the act. 
Johnson v. Southern Pacific Co., supra. 
Schlemmer v. Buffalo, Rochester, etc. 
Ry., 205 U. S. 1, 9, 10. 

Judgment affirmed. 














1Senate Report No. 460, pp. 1-2, 60th Con- 
gress, Ist session. House of Representa- 
tives Report No. 1386, p, 2, 60th’ Congress, 
1st session. 

*Act of June 11, 1906, 34 Stat. 232, held 
unconstitutional in The Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Cases, 207 U. S. 463. 


Judgment Upheld 
In New York Case 











Damages of $12,000 





ALPHA STEAMSHIP CORPORATION ET AL. 


THE UNITED STATES, No. 457. 





Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. 

CARVER W. WoLFe for the petitioner; 
Vine H. SmitH (THomas J. Curr, 
MILTON PinkKus and Dix W. NOEL on 
the briefs) for the respondent, 


Opinion of the Court 
May 26, 1980 


Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


Respondent was a seaman employed as 
a fireman on the American steamship 
“Alpha,” navigating the high seas. The 
corporation petitioner owned and op- 
erated the vessel, and the other petition- 
ers Were in possession of her. Respond- 
ent sued petitioners in the Federal court 
for the southern district of ;New York 
to recover damages for persgnal injuries 
caused by an assault upon him by his su- 
perior, one Jackson, an assistant engi- 
neer in charge of the engine room, 

The complaint charged and the evi- 
dence was sufficient to warrant a finding 
that Jackson was authorized by defend- 
ants to direct plaintiff about- his work, 
and that, for the purpose of reprimand- 
ing him Mr tardiness’ and compelling 
him to work, Jackson struck plaintiff 
with a wrench and seriously injured him. 
That.was the basis of fact upon which 
the jury under the charge of the court 
was authorized to find for plaintiff. 

The jury returned ‘a verdict in favor 
of plaintiff for $12,000, and the judg- 
ment thereon was affirmed in the circuit 
court of appeals. 

That court expressed the opinion (35 
F. (2d) 717, 721) that section 33 of the 
merchant marine act, 46 U.S. C., section 
688, and the Federal employers’ liability 
act, 45 U. S. C., sections 51-59, did not 
apply and held defendants liable under 
the general maritime law without regard 
to these acts, 

But in Jamison v. Encarnacion, decided 
this day, we hold that such an assault is 
negligence within the meaning of section 
1 of the Fedéral employers’ liability act 
which is. made available to seamen by 
section 33 of the merchant marine act. 
The ruling in that case controls in this. 
We need not examine the grounds upon 
which the circuit court of appeals put 
its decision. * 

Judgment affirmed. 





Indiana Seeks to Improve > 
Electrical Wiring in State 





State of Indiana: 

s Indianapolis, May 27. 

The State fire marshal’s department is 
undertaking a campaign for better elec- 
trical wiring in the State, according to| 
see M. Hogston, the State fire. mar- 
shal. 

“During the last year $581,240 worth 
of property in the State was destroyed 
by fires resulting from improper and 
defective wiring,” said Mr. Hogston. “A 
great many people have wiring done and 
electrical equipment installed by persons 
not properly qualified to do such work. 








On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit} Huntsville, Ala: 





The result is fires that not only destroy | 
the property of those haying defective 
wiring, but jeopardize the adjacent 
property of others.” : 


+ 


a 


* 





Director Steuart Explains Important Differences in Sys- 
’ tems Under Which Enterprises, Local and 
National, Are Operated 





\ [Continued from Page 1.] 


States? The other asks the number of 
stores owned by the organization. No 
reference is made in the questionnaire to 
the term “chain store,” but the census 
reports will make several classifications, 
and as a result it is confidently expected 
the loose use of the term “chain” will 
give way to more discriminating terms 
and will not be so all-inclusive as it is 
today. 

The census tabulations will carry six 
classifications of» concerns operating or 
controlling stores. They are: Inde- 
pendent stores, local branch systems, 
local chains, national chains, ownership 
groups, and cooperatives. 

Much time and study has been de- 
voted to this matter by Census Bureau 
officials, and they believe this classifica- 
tion covers the so-called chain store, and 
makes the proper differentiations. 


Obviously, independent stores are those 
owned and operated. by a proprietor, 
partner, local company or corporation. 
Local branch systems are suburban or 
subsidiary stores operated in the same 
city by a large downtown store, and 
drawing their merchandise largely from 
the downtown store’s stocks. The local 
chain is a group of stores operated 
throughout a city or trade area by local 
and independent operators from a cen- 
tral office and warehouse, but without 
any main central retail store as the 
source of supply. Ordinarily, of course, 
there may be more stores in a local chain 
— than in a local branch store sys- 
em, 

The national chain system includes 
those large organizations which operate 
stores throughout the country, whose in- 
terests are not cenfined to any one com- 
munity, The ownership group is com; 
prised of a group of entirely independ- 
ently operated stores owned by the same 
persons or firm but merchandised sepa- 
rately, while the cooperative classifica- 
tion is composed of groups of independ- 
ently owned stores that cooperate’ in 
their buying, or cooperate with a whole- 
sale company in their merchandising. 
——————— Bey 


Insurance Company Granted 
Permit to Operate in Illinois 
# 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, May 27. 
The Associated Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., of San Francisco, Calif., has 


j been licensed by the State division of 


insurance to write fire, marine and auto- 
mobile insurance in Illinois, the division 
has just announced. The company has 
a capital stock of $500,000 and a surplus 
of $500,000, the ‘announcement states. 
C. W. Fellows is president and F. M. 
Robinson is secretary of the company. 





Five Insurance Companies 
Granted Georgia Licenses 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, May 27. 
William B. Harrison, State insurance 
commissioner, has announced the licens- 
ing of the following insurance companies 
to do business in Georgia: 
Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 


° ' . pany, Jersey City, N. J. 
Fireman of Ship Is Awarded | ° Bgnkers Credit ‘Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Birmingham, Ala. 

United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebr. * 

Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Bir- 


v. ROBERT CAIN; SUPREME COURT OF| mingham, Ala. 


Citizens Life Insurance Company, 


JOHN HELI ti 








These classifications might seem to in- 
volve a hair-splitting process, yet the ex- 
tent and characteristics Of the various 
kinds of merchandising enumerated are 
of great significance to the communities 
in which they are located: So far as the 
community is concerned, both the branch 
and local chain stores are independents, 
truly home folk, with the advantage and 
disadvantage that this implies. The 
method of merchandising, and the place 
where the decisions as to buying and pol- 
icies are made, constitute the significant 
difference between local stores and na- 
tional chains. 

The preliminary reports will carry tab- 
ulations based on these various types of 
group merchandising as well as on the 
size of the organizations, which will in- 
dicate the spread and relative importance 
of each such form of retail business. The 
final tabulations will carry this informa- 
tion in detail, geographically and by 
various lines, and as a consequence will 
be of outstanding use to the business 
world generally. 





One-fourth of Accidental 


Deaths Occur in Homes| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
other member of the household is, on the 
average, burned or scalded nearly as 
often, the great importance of taking 
steps to reduce this enormous toll is 
irresistibly borne in upon us, Dr. Lloyd 
stated. * 


Accident prevention work in industry 
has been going on for a great many years 
and is well organized, it was pointed 
out. State labor officials and many 
others are constantly ‘at work on the 
problem, and real progress has been 
made through the guarding of machinery 
and educational campaigns. In contrast 
with this, statistics show that traffic ac- 
cidents are on the increase. Less is 
known about accidents in the home, but 
their number is large-enough to demand 
attention from those who are concerned 
with this phase of activity, it was ex- 
plained. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lloyd, a 
survey, of accidents in the homes of mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Fedération 
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|to persons between 15 and 55 years of 
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of. Women’s Clubs and in the f 
demonstration clubs: of that State 
recently’ completed. This survey 
carried out through the cooperation 
the General Federation of Wo s 
Clubs. Reports were’ turned in up 
May 7 covering 6,292 homes in tha 
State. From these: homes 469 t 
of sufficient severity to acon + 

ie a 


































activities were reported, or, gn 
age, 1 in every 13 homes. 
Two-thirds of Victims Young ; 
Of. the reported accidents, 13, or lese. 
than 8 per cent, resulted in fai 


and all these occurred te children or to 
elderiy people. There were no fa 


age. ' 

Two-thirds of the fatalities occurred to 
children, and these were about equally 
divided between boys and girls. Four of 
these fatalities were dué to*falls, elderly” 
ladies being involved in three cases. 
Eight of the fatalities were due to burns” 
and scalds, and one was due to an infant: 
choking. ve 

It was pointed out that of all the acci-: 
dents reported, 240, or more than i 
were due to falls of one kind or another, » 
sucH'\s sliding on rugs, stumbling on the ® 
stairs, or at play. One hundred and 
twenty of the accidents, or 26 per cent, 
resulted in cuts or bruises of some kind,’ 
Sixty-eight of the accidents, or 15 per 
cent, were the result of heat and con- 
sisted of burns or scalds. i : 

Campaign to Be Made 

The findings show that accidents to fe- 
males predominated over accidents ,to 
males. During the period of life when 
the men are largely away from home 
during the day, namely, between 15 and 
54 years of age. accidents were more than” 
twice as numerous among women, and 
above 54 years they greatly predominate.” 
Among the very young children they are 
almost equally divided between boys and 
girls. More than one-half of all the ac- 
cidents in these North Carolina homes 
occurred to children under 15 years of* | 
age. 

As a result of the survey, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs ES ; 
poses ‘to undertake a campaign which” 
will stimulate the women all over thé 
country toAake precautions which are 
generally overlooked, and to have an ac- 
tive part in the effort to prevent acci-_ 
dents in the future. 

Many of the accidents which are daily 
taking place in the home are undoubtedly 
preventable, according to Dr. Lloyd. The 
elimination of obvious — the in-. 
struction of children in proper methods - 
of handling tools and toys; the placing 
of poisons, matches, vessels of scalding - 
water, etc., out of reach of little children; . 

a campaign against carelessness, and . 
many other precautions which are obvi-. : 
ous from a study of reported accidents, Y 
should, in the opinion of Dr. Lloyd, ree.. 

sult in greatly reducing the unhappiness: 

and suffering now caused in many homes.., 
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to Colorado 

Good until Oct. 31 | ADDRESS | 
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THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, DUr. 52-B 
514 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colorado 


Send me Colorado vacation information. 
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ORADO © 


The trip that can't be equalled 


MESA VERDE 
NATIONAL PARK 
& THE SAN JUANS 


A city hidden in great cliffs by a mystic 
race of civilized Indians centuries ago. 
Via the magnificent Chief Ouray (“Mil- 
lion Dollar”) Highway through the gran- 
deur of the San JuanMts. $45.75 all ex- 
pense round trip from Grand Junction. 


"TAKE THAT AND THAT, YOU DOG! 
denounced CRUSHER KAZOULIAN 


“Even a cauliflower ear can stand just so much—the dreary din of 
your fog-horn voice goads me to violence.” . 
“Blow the boloney, bozo,’’ rasped Wire-nail Welch, his opponent. 
“DoI get a return match?” 


“What good is any kind of a match to you, you blighter? Unless 
you let the honey-smooth heart-leaf tobacco one-two that yowl and 
K. O. that cracked yelp, by the pearl buttons on the left spat of Bill 
Bendigo, your ring career is over. The next match you get, Palooka, 
-uée it to light up an OLD GOLD. There’s not a squawk in a stackful!”” 


‘OLD GOLD 


BETTER TOBACOOS... THATS WHY THEY WIN 
NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 
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4 . , Railroads 
Chicago to Gulf Concerted Drive to Reduce 


‘To Issue Bonds 
Subsidiary of Ci, & bP. 


"Proposed to Retire Obli- 
gation Incurred in Build- 


ing Texas Extension 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
‘way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state merce Commission to issue $5,- 
622,000 of extension first mortgage gold 

“ponds, the Commission has jus} an- 
-nounced by report and order in Finance 
. Docket No. 8317. Brief announcement 
_of, its action was made May 20. 

The bonds are to be delivered to the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
at pat in payment for a like amount of 
the Gulf road’s indebtedness to the Rock 
Island for construction advances. 

The report follows in full text: 

The. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
way. Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, has 
‘duly applied for authority under section 
20a of the interstate commerce act to 
issue $5,691,000 of extension first mort- 
gage gold bonds. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. : 


. Owned by C., R. I. & P. 

The applicant was incorporated under 
the laws of Texas on May 13, 1902, and 
all its capital stock, except directors’ 
qualifying shares, is owned by the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
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Bonds 


~ Road Authorized! Hazard of Traffie Advocated 


President and Secretary Lamont Tell Opening Session of 
National Conference That Rising Congestion 
Outruns Measures for Safety 


[Continued ae Page 1.) 


made on May 29. The drafting com- 
mittee was designated to comprise one 
representative from each State and one 
from each of a number of associations 
and official bodies concerned with traffic 
matters. The report was adopted. 

, Secretary Lamont, presiding, called 
on William Butterworth, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, to 
address the meeting. Mr, Butterworth, 
in welcoming the delegates in behalf of 
\the chamber, stressed the seriousness of 
the traffic problem and declared that 
combined effort must be applied con- 
tinuously to relieve the situation. 

Thomas P. Henry, president of the 
American Automobile Association, told 
the delegates that his organization had 
| been largely responsible for the creation 
of the conference and that the 444 clubs 
| of the association are active in the move- 
ment, 

The report of the committee on traffic 
accident statistics was presented by Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, chairman of 
the committee. The report concludes 
with the statement that the safety move- 
ment and safety education have made 
| progress in the traffic field as shown by 
accident reduction in some cities, and 
that “the saving in chill life eniphasizes 
it.” 

Dr. Miller McClintic, of the Alberi 
Erskine Russel Foyndation, Harvard Uni- 





Company, hereinafter referred to as the/ versity, in the absence of Mr. Metzger, 
Rock Island. By our certificate and or-| discussed the report of the committee on 
der of Oct. 2, 1928, we authorized the | uniform traffic regulation. The committee 
applicant to acquire and construct a line| believes, he stated, that the time has ar- 
of railroad between Amarillo and the| rived to break down the unnecessary and 


have been actively applied, the accident 
increase has been curbed and traffic con- 
gestion has been somewhat relieved. . The 
way has thus been pioneered. But uni- 
versal improvement can come only grad- 
ually.and through cotninuous and com- 
bined effort in many different fields and 
on a nation-wide scale. The members of 


remedies through the best qualified judg- 
ment, are rendering an invaluable serv- 
ice. It is the application of massed in- 
telligence to the solution of a peculiarly 
difficult problem. ; 

The Federal Government can properly 
assist in securing the spread of infor- 
,mation and ideas and coordination of ac- 
tivities, but it still remains the fact, 
nevertheless, that the State and local 
authorities, with the cooperation of the 
public, must be responsible for the prac- 
tical application’ of remedial measures. 
The remedies developed by this confer- 
ence must therefore rest for their final 
effectiveness upon the action of the 
States and the communities, supported in 
every possible way by the great body of 
citizenship. 

I appreciate the response shown from 
all parts of the country in the assem- 
bly of this conference, and I am con- 
fident that by consistent application of 
the recommendations which you will de- 
velop there may come a distinct better- 
ment in the conditions of our street and 
On your efforts thus 
largely hinges the safety and well-bein 
of a large percentage ®f our people. 
congratulate you upon what you have 





highway traffic. 


| already accomplished and assure you of | Bureau of Aeronautics, told the House | 
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this conference, by working out further 
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Manufactures 


For Transport 


Committee of House Hears 
Arguments in Favor of 
New All-metal Airship for 


Use of Army 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


( 
Report 


Finished manufactured goods during 
the month of April formed almost 58 per. 
cent of the total exports from. the United 
States during the month, according to 
the statement issued on behalf of the 
Department of Commerce, May 27. This 
compares with 54.6 per cent during the 
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‘ 


Immigration 


Shows ' 


while'the percentage during the first 
‘tour months of this year was. 53 per 
cent compared with 51 per cent during 
the same period of 1929. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Analysis of domestic exports from and 
‘imports into the United States for the 


ated in the larger ship requiring larger |same month-of last year, it was mm tpe. | month of April, 1930. (Value in $1,000): 


parts. 
Cost Limited to $4,500,000 

The all-metal ship represents the con- 
sensus of a group of leading automotive 
engineers as‘ to the course which air- 
ship development should take, Mr. Frit- 
sche said. He told of a conference of 
these engineers in 1921 on the question 
and said they have been working con- 
stantly on. the problem ever sihce. 

The bill would authorize the President 
to arrange for construction of the air- 
ship for the Army at a cost not to 
exceed $4,500,000. It provides for award 
of a contract to the bidder in the United 
States the Secretary of War may con- 
sider to be the best qualified, from the 
standpoint of experience, to construct 
|the ship. 

To promote the commercial use of 
dirigibles, the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of War to lease the airship 
to private parties for commercial dem- 
onstrations. 


The first of the two dirigibles for which 
the Navy has contracted would be sta- 
tioned at Lakehurst, N. J., where there 
is already a hangar, until a hangar on 
the West coast is constructed,.Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett, Chief of the 


Texas-Oklahoma State line, approxi- 
mately 108 miles, all in Potter, Carson, 
“Hutchinson; and Hansford counties, Tex. 


The applicaht represents that, for 
funds advanced from time to time for 
the construction of the above-described 
line, it is indebted to the Rock Island in 
a sum exceeding the principal amount 
of bonds it proposes to issue. It would 
deliver the bonds at par to the Rock 
Island in payment of a like amount of 
this indebtedness. 


A statement filed with the application 
shows expenditures for construction of the 
line and certain jmprovements thereon 
in the net am@unt of $5,799,985.87, 
of which $108,000 has heretofore been 
capitalized by an issue of that amount 
of stock at par to the Rock Island pur- 
suant to our order of Oct. 11, 1928, leav- 
ing an uncapitalized balance of -$5,691,- 
985.87. Details’ of the expenditures, to- 
gether with other expenditures not now 
proposed to be ‘capitalized, are given in 
the application. 

Included in the expenditures to be 
capitalized is ‘an item aggregating $69,- 
475.28, representing. donations of land 
for right of way and station grounds. 
This item is not a proper basis: for a 
security issue. Furthermore, these do- 
nations did not involve any expenditure 
by the applicant for which it can be re- 
imbursed, or any advance from the Rock 
Island for -which that. company can be 
repaid through an ‘issue of securities. 
The item must, therefore, be excluded 


‘from the balance of net expenditures, 


leaving $5,622,510.59 of expenditures as 
a basis for an issue of not exceeding 
$5,622,000 of bgnds. 


Mature on May 1, 1960 


The applicant proposes to execute a 
new mortgage, to be known as its exten- 
sion first mortgage, under date of Mar. 
1, 1930, to the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York, as trustee, securing an ag- 
gregate principal amount of bonds not 
to exceed $40,000,000 at any one time 
outstanding, constituting a first lien on 
the line above described and on certain 
other specified branch lines of railway 
constructed by the applicant since Sept: 
1, 1927, er hereafter to be constructed. 


The proposed bonds will be issued, un- 
der and pursuant to the mortgage afore- 
said, as coupon bonds, registrable as to 
principal, in the denomination of $1,000, 
and as fully registered bonds in the de- 
nomination of $1,000 and. multiples 
thereof. They will be dated Mar. 1, 
1930, if coupon bonds, and the date of 
issue if fully eogeeered bonds, will bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on Mar. 
1 and Sept. 1, will be redeemable at the 
applicant’s option in their entirety “on 
any interest date at 102% per cent of 
par and accrued interest, and will ma- 
ture Mar. 1, 1960. 

We find that the proposed issue of not 
exceeding $5,622,000 of extension first- 
mortgage gold bonds by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 


artificial barriers between the States 
and to recognize the growing tendency 
toward placing: of greater traffic respon- 
sibility in the hands of State officials. 

The committee has attempted to bring 
about a more flexible rule of the road 
with regard to speed and sees the neces- 
sity of regulating traffic on marked or 
laned highways, he brought out. 

A discussion as to the feasibility of 
| operators’ licensing regulations, as em- 
bodied in the uniform vehicle code, in- 
cluded an address by Commissioner Ben- 
jamin G. Eynon, of Pennsylvania, who 
‘cited the system used in that State. _He 
declared that licensing of drivers is nec- 
essary in order to administer regulations. 

The report, which described what is 
known as Act III of.the Code, was ap- 
proved and referred to the drafting com- 
mittee for adoption by the conference. 

Act II, which provides for uniform mo- 
tor vehicle antitheft measures, was also 
| approved as was Act I, which embodies 
regulations respecting the registration 
of vehicles. 

Discussions of regulations relating to 
municipal rules and ordinances will be 
held at sessions of the conference May 
28 and 29. 

President Hoover’s address 
full text: 

The great loss of human lifg,in street. 
and highway accidents, and the tolk of 
suffering among surviving victims, is a 
national concern of grave importance. 
You thus are gathered here to consider 
a humanitarian .and economic problem 
which touches every man, woman and 
child in the land. 

The last National Street add Highway 
Safety Conference, held in 1926, care- 
fully worked out a program of measures 
for improvement of ‘traffic conditions. 
It -was then: unanimously agreed that 
responsibility for carrying out these rec- 





follows in 


organizations also should lend their co- 
operation locally, and that the national 
conference should reconvene only if need 
for it should appear. é 

In the years that have intervened there 
has been much effort ‘to better traffic 
conditions, but the *accident rate never- 
theless continues to rise because the in- 
creasing volume of traffic outruns our 
|efforts. Without those earlier efforts, 
conditions today would be much worse, 
|but still the steadily increasing traffic 
has outrun aM measures of-safety. This 


| response to a widespread recognition by 
governors, State and municipal officials, 
and associations devoted to the subject, 
of need for a new appraisal of the situa- 
tion in the light of experience and for 
determination of further courses of ac- 
| tion upon which all can agree. 

| It is encouraging to know that in some 
States and localities, where remedies 
————————————— ae 


ported number of shingle workers; pend- 
ing; wage cut 20 per cent. 

| Dubbs Plant, Shell Oil Co., Wilmington 
jand Martinez, Calif.—Controversy with 340 
oil workers; pending; asked conference to 


ommendations should lie with the States! 
and local “communities; that voluntary | 


conference has therefore been called in| 


within it corporate purposes, and com- | 
patible with theepublic interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for and con- | 
sistent with the proper performance by | 
it of service to the public as a common | 


fix wages at Dubbs plant. 
Farm laborers and 
White River Valley, Wash.—Controversy 
with 2,700 farm and garden workers; pend- 
ing; objection to employment of Filipinos. 


carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


Nine Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


Strikes and Controversies List- | 


ed by Labor Department 


Sixteen new labor disputes, three of 
which were adjusted, were brought be- 
fore sha Deperiment of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended May 24, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Conciliation Service. 

One of the new disputes involved 2,700 
farm and garden laborers in the White 
River Valley of Washington, and another 
involved 2,500 paper-mill workers at In- 
ternational Falls, Minn. 


at the close of which there were 47 
strikes and 24 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting set- 
tlement by the Department. 
is a list of the new cases: 


Five Bakeries, Cleveland, Ohio—Strike of | Freight revenue ... 


drivers; pending; working conditions. 

Barbers, New 

bers; pending; asked that shops’ close at 

. m. Saturdays. 

unnel, Detroit, Mich—Threatened strike 

of 390 engineers, etc.; pending; wage cut, 
lengthened hours, and conditions. 

inneapolis and Ontario Paper Co., In- 


ternational Falls, Minn.—Threatened strike | Taxes 


of 2,500 paper-mill workers; pending; ob- 
jection to wage scale of Canada mill. 
Carpenters, Michigan City, Ind.—Contro- 
Yersy with an unreported number of car- 
penters; wading: working conditions. 
Blue Ribbon Products Shingle Manufac- 
1 ma, Wash,—Strike of an unre- 


Six old dis- | 
putes were also settled during the week, 


Following | 


York—Strike of 700 bar- 


Public Works Department, Scranton, Pa. 
—Threatened strike of 200 city employes; 
| pending; objection to nonunion labor. 

Knox Hat Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 986 hat makers; pending; protest 
Bedeaux system and piecework rates, 
| Josephinium College Building, Flint, Ohio 
| —Threatened strike of 180 building crafts- 
| men; objection to nonunion labor. 

Pitt Construction Co., Girard, Pa.—Strike 
of 15 carpenters; unclassified; asked in- 
crease of 10 cents per hour to 85 cents. 

Molders, Birmingham, Ala.—Strike of 100 
molders; unable to adjust; protest against 
| discharge of four colored men. , 

White Motor Transportation Co., New 
York City — Strike of 40 teamsters; ad- 
justed; wages, recognition; union agree- 
| ment signed and all returned. 

_ Plumbers, Wakefield, Melrose and Read- 
| ing, Mass.— Strike of 99 plumbers;. ad- 





| 


| justed; wages and hours; allowed 40-hour | 


| week for one year at $45 per week. 

| Tube City Taxi & Transfer Co., and 
|Brown & White Taxi Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
—Strike of 25 drivers; adjusted; wage in- 
crease; allowed 80 to 35 per cent of gross 
meter ‘receipts, 


1930 
5,236,265 
535,663 
6,394,268 
1,436,638 
1,437,584 
2,317,801 
5,811,677 
582,591- 
681,146 
149 
*99,304 
215,296 
6,783.73 
90.9 
*Deficit. 


Passenger revenue 
| Total oper. rev.. 
| Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 
| Transportation expenses... 
| Total.expenses incl. other... 
| Net from railroad R 


| Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. :. 
| Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents a 
| Aver. miles operated....... 
| Operating TAtIO orcccccoss 


| Northern Pacific Railway 
April 


| my best wishes for the success gf your | Committee on Naval Affairs May 27. Ad- 


further efforts, And I bespeak for you 
the earnest cooperation of every citizen. 


New Air Mail Rates 
For Operators Fixed 


‘Post Office Department Ex- 
plains Variable Schedule 


Compensation of air mail operators 
| holding certificates under provisions of 
the recently enacted Watres bill is de- 
| termined on a base rate plus proportion- 
j ate increases for various. variables in- 
| cluding weather conditions, size of planes 
and radio equipment, according to an an- 
nouncement May 27 hy the Post Office 
| Department. 

he rates shown in the table compiled 
by the division of air mail service apply 
| only.to payment under the Watres act, 
which allows the Postmaster General to 
issue certificates extending original con- 
tracts of operators, it was explained 
orally. 

e base rate is determined by consid: 
eration of the weight unit in pounds and 
the space unit in cubic-feet, and varies, 
with the size of the loads and capacity of 
the planes, from 55 cents to 95 cents. The 
rate for ms flying in all cases is 15 
cents, for flying through fog 2.5 cents, 
for mountain flying 2 cents, for oneyway 
radio 3 cents, and for two-way radio, 
6 cents. 

Planes with passenger capacity from 
2 to.5 persons will receive 1.5 addi- 
tional per mile, with a capacity of 6 to 
9 persons will receive 3 cents per mile, 
with a capacity of 10 to 19 persons will 
réceive 4.5 cents per mile, with a capacity 
of 20 to 29 persons will receive 6 cents 
| per mile, and with a capacity of 30 or 
ene persons will receive 7.5 c 
; mile, * 


Hydro Permit Asked 
By Tennessee Firm 








Mountain Power Company Asks 
To Develop Tellico River 


The Mountain Power Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a preliminary permit for 
|a project on the Tellico River in Monroe 

County to supply electricity for indus- 
|trial purposes and wholesaling to exist- 
ing utilities. The installed capacity is 
estimated at 55,000 horsepower. 

| The project, affecting public lands in 
| Cherokee, National Forest, contemplates 
|the development of Tellico River from 
| Tellico Plains upstream about 22 miles 
|by a series of 6 power dams and pos- 
|sibly 3 storage dams. 





truck gardeners, | would be on Turkey Creek and another | 


jon Bald River. The total available head 
under a full development is estimated at 
| 1,735 feet, according to the application. 
Three spplications for licenses have 
|also been received by the Commission. 
The Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 
| Seattle, Wash., asks a license for a con- 
| structed transmission line extending from 
a line of the Washington Water Power 
Co. to the Wenatchee substation, a dis- 
tance of approximately 32 miles. The 
line operates 110,000 volts and is used 
in supplying power to adjoining territory. 
The Montana Mines Corporation of 
Helena requests a license for an existing 
| transmission line from the Jannery Min- 
|ing claim to El Protero mining claim, 
about 2 miles away. The line. operates at 
2,300 volts and power is used for operat- 
ing the claims. 
| _A lieense for a small diversion dam, 


ents per 1 


One of the latter | 


miral Moffett .also was chairman of the 
special West Air Base Board, 
which inspected sites on the West coast 
for the location of a hangar/Athere, and 
recommended the site at Sunnyvale, nen 
San Francisco, Calif. 

He said that the first of two ditigibles | 
probably will not be ready before the Fall 
of 1931, and that it takes between 18 and 
24. months to construct a hangar. 


| Whether this dirigible would be sent di- 


rectly to the West coast hangar upon 
completion of the hangar, Admiral Mof- 
fett said, he does not know. He said it 
probably would depend’on the work which 
the Department plans for the dirigible. 


Admiral Moffett, who explained on 
May 26 his reasons for recommending 
the establishment of the West Coast 
base at the Sunnyvale site, said that al- 
though the fleet now opérates in the San 
| Pedro area about 60 per cent of the 
year, he doubts the advisability of con- | 
tinying that practice because he believes | 
the fleet should have experience in op- 
erating in the northern coastal waters, 
since during wartime it is probable 
that section would be the area in which 
the fleet would operate: 


War Needs: Forecast 

He said he believed that in time of 
war this country would«need and con- 
‘struct probably a dozen dirigibles, and 
explained. that it is on:that basis that he 
is*making his conclusions as to the ad- 
visability of Jocating’a base now at San 
Francisco. 
‘Contrary to the testimony of mem- 
bers of. the naval Ge I Board, who pre- 
viously had -testified, “Admiral Moffett 
told. the Committee that he does not 
think there would be “hundreds and 
probably thousands” of. heavier-than-air 
planes operating in the Camp Kearney 
site, in southern California, which the 
General Board had recommended for the 
establishment of the base. 
He said that the defense of the base; 
ould rest with the Army for the most 
part, and that North Island, Calif., a) 
naval air base, should: be used only as a 
base for coastal * patrol. 

Admiral Moffett told the Committee 
that there are “few friends and many 
opponents” of lighter-than-air craft, and 
stated that he considered that most of 
those whom he classed as opponents of 
dirigibles are so because they have never 
had experience in them. Admiral Moffett 
said that in his opinion the dirigibles 
already have proved their value as a 
wartime utility. 


‘Hearing Conducted 
| On New York Channel | 


Government Asked to Complete 
Flushing Bay Project 
. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
| Harbors held a public hearing May 27 to 
consider_the project for improvement of 
Flushing Bay and Creek, New York. 

Those who appeared béfore the Board 
were Joseph A. Meehan, of the depart- 
ment of docks, New York City; William | 
J. Russell, secretary of thevChamber of 
Commerce of the Borough of Queens, 
New York; A. Cavailli, secretary of the 
Queens North Shore Chamber of Com- 
merce; A. J. Swenson, commissioner of 
the Queens industrial’ commission; Rep- 








resentative Brunner (Dem.), of Rock- 
away Park, New York, and Frank Carna- 
han, representing the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The present. project provides for a 12- 
foot channel from Long Island Sound to 
the Main Street Bridge, contingent on 
local interests providing a 12-foot chan- 
nel from the bridge to Meteor Street. 


“The requirement for local cooperation 





|pipe line and water turbine on Falls 
Creek, affecting public lands in Colorado 
| National Forest, is sought by L. P. Star- 
|key, Fort Collins, Colo. 

is 18 horsepower and the power is to be 
utilized by a sawmill, 





has not been met,” said a statement is- 
sued by the Department of War, “and as 
a consequence the Federal work has not 


The capacity | been completed. The local interests now| No, 21718,—Hill Motor Car Co. v. Michigan 


are requesting that the whole project be 
undertaken by the Federal Government.” 


Monthly Statements of Railr bad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate.Commeree Commission.) 


Four months 
1930 1929 

19,561,506 22,619,004 
2,816,834 2,952,079 
24,332,256 28,364,722 
$,514,99' 3,720,458 
5,988,0:% 6,107,896 
9,774,216 10,586,466 
21,598,099 22,693,194 
2,784,156 5,671,528 
2,684,622 2,611,053 
8,445 6,241 
41,089 3,054,234 
1,842,152 4,651,112 
6,783.70 6,792.34 

88.8 80.0 


1929 

6,340,726 
665,258 
7,779,895 
1,578,192 
1,536,303 
2,553,936 
6,232,316 
1,547,579 
656,366 
1,123 
890,090 
1,285,433 
6,792.17 

80.1 


946 


85.6 
*Deficit, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


1930 
1,314,135 
208,814 
1,681,820 
224,915 
332,321 
717,195 
1,438,945 
242,875 
130,000 
289. 
112,586 
*52.470 


Four months 
1930 1929 
5,462,043 6,826,257) 
937,721 1,114,030 
7,009,220 8,148,620 
918,473 966,831 
1,576,083 1,694,377 
2,981,005 3,191,830 
6,126,297 6,525,905 
882,923 1,622,715 
490,000 
2,667 
390,256 
*238,206 
946.24 
87.4 


April 
. 1929 


130,000 
995 
196,429 
44,131 
946,24 
83.0 


24 
_ 80.1, 


: 


1930 
6,028,942 
916,173 
7,721,908 
962,095 
1,876,267 
2291,590 
5,806,385 
1,915,523 
656,989 
61 


1,258,473 
1,150,249 
3,765.46 


1929 
Value | Pet. 
$418,050 100.0 

71,254 17.0 


Domestic exports 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semjmanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
Imports ......cccee 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs ........ deve 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 


65,413 

oceees 228,126 
eeeee 410,666 
+ 146,932 
2,172, 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on May. 27, decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22705.—Alpuquerque Paint & lass 
Works v. Atthison, Topeka & Sanfa Fe 
Railway. Decided May 16, 1930. 

Rate charged on a carload of plate glass, 
in cases, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., found inapplicable and 
the applicable rate found not unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 22546.—Globe Grain & Milling Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Decided May 15, 1930. 

Combination rates on a carload of corn 
from Bancroft, Nebr., twice stopped in tran- 
sit and reforwarded to Los Angeles, Calif., 
there milled and reshipped to destinations 
in California, found not unreasonable. Tar- 
iff rules prohibiting such transit at joint 
rates found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 22660.,New Orleans Export Co., Ltd., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Decided 
May 16, 1930. 

Rate on cottonseed meal, in carloads, from 
Aulander, N. C., to Norfolk, Va., for export, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22544.—National Mortar & Supply Co. 

v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided 

May 16, 1930. 

Rates charged on agricultural limestone 
in carloads, from Gibsonburg, Ohio, to Doug- 
lass and Jacobs Creek, Pa., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22625.—Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North- 
ern Railway v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. Decigled May 19, 1930. — 
Routing restriction on iron and steel ar- 

ticles, in carloads, from Steelton, Minn., to 

all destinations on the Chicago, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis & Omaha and the Chicago & 

North Western found not in violation of the 

order in. Restrietion in Routing Iron and 

Steel Articles, 147 I. C. C. 282, or section 

208(a) and (b) of the transportation act, 

1920. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 22535.—Atlantic Lumber Co. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad et al. Decided 
May 16, 1930. 

One carload of oak timbers from Duff, 
Tenn., to Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, 
found to have been misrouted. Reparation 
awarded. ‘ 

No. 22407.—Jackson Traffic Bureau for 
Planters Package Co. v. Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad et al. Decided’ May 
14, 1930. ° 
Rates on box material, in carloads, fro 

Crystal Springs, Miss., to certain destina- 

tions in Tennessee found not unreasonable 

or otherwise unlawful. Rates on same traf- 
fic to certain destinations in Tennessee 
found not unreasonable in the past but 
unreasonable now and for the future. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed. | 

No. 22576.—Bay State Milling Co. v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad et al. Decided May 19, 
1930, 

Rates charged on grain, in carloads, from 
Minneapolis, Belle Chester, Gogdhue, Hast- 
ings and Zumbrota, Minrf., accorded transit 
at Winona, Minn., and the grain or product 
forwarded to destinations east of the Illi- 
nois-Indiana line found inapplicable but not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. . 1 
No. 21835.—Rex Drilling Co. v. Missouri 

Pacific Railroad et al. Decided May 19, 

1930. 

Rate charged on a carload of pipe from 
Sicard, La., to Sunny South, Ala. found un- 
reasonable, Transfer charge and rate 
charged on a carload of well-boring ma- 
chinery from and to same points found in- 
applicable. Applicable rate found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded and waiver 
of undercharges authorized. 

No. 21806 and Related Cases.—Metropolitan 
Coal Co. v. Boston & Albany Railroad, 
(New York Central Railroad Company, 
lessee). Decided May 13, 1930, \ 
Failure -of defendant to include com- 

plainants’ plants on its -Newton-Highlands 

branch in Brookline and Brighton, Mass., 
within the switching limits of Boston, Mass., 
on bituminous coal, in carloads, while con- 
temporaneously including their competitors’ 
plants within those limits on like traffic, 
found not unjustly discriminatory, but un- 
duly prejudicial and preferential. Undue 
prejudice and preference ordered removed. 


No. 22095.—Veneer Manufacturing Co. v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway et al. De- 
cided May 16, 1930. 

Rates on box shooks, in carloads, from 
Conway, 8. C., to Fairfax, Ala, found not 
unreasonable. Co laint dismissed, 

No. 21794.—Fred G. Jones & Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Ke Railway et al. De- 
cided May 16, 1936. 

Rate charged on a_ carload of wooden 
ironing boards, folded flat, in wooden cab- 
inets, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Louisville, 
Ky., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found unreasonable. Waiver of outstanding 
undercharges to basis indicated in the report 
authorized. Complaint dismissed. . 
No. 22229.—Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. v. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Railway et al. Decided May 17, 1930. 

Ratings and rates on aquariums, jin car- 
loads, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Kewau- 
nee, Wis, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 





Central Railroad et al. 


Decided May 20, 
1930. 


Union Pacific 
April 

1929 
6,580,304 
1,121,591 
8,508,046 
1,260,250 
2,003,035 
aaaee 
6,391,851 
2,116,195 

124,591 

84 

\.,891,520 
1,264,013 


Railroad Co, 
Four months 
< 1980 1929 
28,536,961 27,712,968 
8,667,861 4,309,726 
30,092,742 35,011,986 
2,920,267 3,766,967 
7,215,657. 7,763,700 
9,542,821 10,176,632 
22,252,643 24,321,715 
7,840,099 10,690,271 
2,774,574 2,897,857 
1,098 1,029 
5,064,427 7,791,385 
4,618,503 7,300,339 


Four months ended April 
1929 1930 


193 
Value Pct. “Value Pct. Value Pet. 
$326,652 100.0 $1,814,639 100.0 $1,437,160 100 
52,421 16.1 y 20.4 294,468 2 
9,457 2.9 91,190 50 49,745 
27,719 8.5 + 167,627 9.2 135,451 
47,689 14.6 260,967 14.4 192,883 
189,366 57.9 924,235 51.0 764,613 
307,927 100.0 1,532,823 100.0 1,201,072 
105,686 34.3 565,620 ' 36.9 414978 
38,565 12.5 198,980 13.0 157,470 
31,110 10.1 155,783 10.2 102,391 
61,786 20.1 293,251 19.1 = 251,534- 
70,780 . 23.0 319,186 20.8 274,698 


Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


: Rate charged on passenger automobiles, 
in carloads, from Detroit, Mich., to Miami, 
Fla. found inapplicable. Applicable - rate 
found not unreasonable on otherwise un- 
lawful. Reparation awarded. 
No. 22253—Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) v. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway et al. 

Decided May 16, 1930. 

Rate on petroleuni lubricating grease com- 
bined with wool waste and petroleum lubri- 
cating grease, im mixed carloads, and on 


petroleum lubricating grease combined with 


wool waste in carloads, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. to Birmingham, Fairfield, and Pratt 
City, Ala. found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rate prescribed for the future. and repara- 
tion awarded. , 


No, 21374—Dixie Sales Company, Inc., v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. De- 
cided May 16, 1930. 

Rates on composition fire kindler, in car- 
loads, from Douglas, Ga., to desitinations 
in central, western trunk-line, and trunk- 
line territories found ‘unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates -prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 22311—Yavapai Onyx Mining Corpora- 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Decided May 19, 1930. 

Rates and minimu-: weights on rough- 
quarried onyx marble, in carloads, from 
Mayer, Ariz., to Dubuque and Dyersville, 
Towa, not shown to have been or te be unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. ‘ 


No. 21094 and Related Cases.—Dodge County 
Lumber Co. v. Southern Railway. Decided 
May 20, 1930. 

Charges collected on shipments of cross 
ties and lumber, in straight. carloads, from 
points in Georgia to Brunswick and Savan- 
nah, Ga., for movement by water to inter- 
state destinations, found applicable on some 
shipments and inapplicable on others. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


No. 22347.—Rinella-Battaglia & Co. v. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway et al. Decided 
May 19, 1930.. , 

1. Rate charged on a/carload of potatoes, 
in barrels, from Lewiston, N. C., to Amster- 
dam, N. Y., found inapplicable. Applicable 
rate found unreasonable but not otherwise 
unlawful.. Present rate found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Waiver of 
undercharges to the basis found reasonable 
herein authorized. 

2. Defendants’ failure to maintain esti- 
mated weight provisions in cornection with 
certain of the rates assailed, found not un- 
reasonable. Complaiht dismissed. 





No. 20593.—Leos Angeles Soap Co. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Decided May 19, 1930. ; 
Rates on soap and soap products, in car- 

loads, from Los Angeles, Calif., to certain 

points in Arizona found not unreasonable 
in the past but unreasonable for the future. 

Reasonable rates prescribed. Reparation 

denied. 

Rates to certain other points in Arizona 
=e in New Mexico found not unreason- 
able. 

No. 22360.—W. H. Edgar & Son v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. Decided 
May 19, 1930. 

Rates on Sugar, in tarloads, from Cham- 
berlin, Westover Spur and Killona, La.; 
to points in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful... Complaint dismissed. . 

No. 19696 and=Related Cases.—Bedford Pulp 

ON  _____ nin 


Decisions Are Announced 
In Three Rail Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on May 27 decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which ate sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8240, authorizing the Resting: Compary to 
assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $7,080,000 ‘of Reading Company equip- 
ment-trust certificates, series M, to be 
issued by the Pennsylvania. Company for 
insurances on lives and grainting annu- 
ities, as trustees, under an agreement to 
be dated May 1, 1930, and sold at not less 
than 99.8875 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends in eonnection with the procure- 
ment of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8235, authorizing the New York Central 
Railroad Company to, assume obligation 
and liability “in respect of $3,945,000 of 
New York Central Railroad equipment trust 
of 1930 4% per cent equipment-trust gold 
certificates, to be issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, as trustee, 
under an agreement to be dated May 15, 
1930, and to be sold at not less than 99,71 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment, approved. 

Report and ordér in Finance Docket No. 
8183, authorizing the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company to issue (1) not ex- 
ceeding $653,000 of 4 per cent refunding- 
mortgage gold bonds'to be pledged with 
the corporate trustee of the sapplicant’s 
first and consolidated mortgage and, (2) 
not exceeding $629,509) of first and con- 
solidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, 
to be pledged and repledged in whole or 
in part from time,to, time as collateral 
security for a short-term note or notes, 
conditions prescribed, approved. s 

RT 


Date Announced To Hold 
Postponed Airplane Races 


The Curtiss ‘marine trophy races, post- 
oned due to unfavorable weather on 

ay 24, will be run at the United States 
Navah Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., at 
8 p.m. May 31. 

The entire scheduled program will take 
place during that, afternoon, except that 
instead of the 130 planes from the Bat- 
tle Fleet, but.one fighting plane squad- 
ron will attend. This squadron will be 
VB-1 from the aircraft carrier U. 8, § 
“Saratoga,” and will give a demonstra- 





8,765.14 


3,765.46 . 3,765.14) 
165.1 


75.2 73,9 69.5 


tion of fighting and dive bombing tactics 
prior to the races. coe it g 
(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 
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Cent of(uota for Mexito _ 


Dirigible Called -|Volume of Manufactured Goods Committee States: ° 


Superior to Plane) Becomes Larger Part of Exports Reasons Favoring 


Proportion of F: inished Articles Nearly 58 Per 
Total Foreign Shipments in April, 


Py 
; 


Recent Immigration Decline, - 


Cited by State Department - 
In Opposing Bill, Called 
Temporary Change 


Reasons why th: House Committee on | 
Immigration and Naturalization voted a 
favorable ‘report of the bill (S. 51) to 
establish an immigration quota for Mex- 
ico, despite opposition of the Department 
of State, are given in the Committee’s 


9|Teport on the measure filed with the 


House. . 

The Department opposed thé measure 
at hearings before the Committee on the 
gtound that: it would effect little actual 
reduction in immigration and might cre- 
ate ill-feeling between the United States 
and Mexico. The sharp decline in immi- 
gration @f Mexicans in the early months 
of 1930 was cited by the Department as 
sustaining its contention. 

The Committee’s report assigns three 


causes for the recent decline in Mexican — 


immigration, and adds that two of these 
are variable factors which cannot be 
relied upon to hold down immigration. 
The causes cited are as follows: 

“First, there has been no serious polit- 
ical disturbance in Mexico during the 
last few months. 
often arise suddenly and cause great 
numbers of Mexicans to migrate: 

“Second, there has Been serious eco- 
nomic and industrial depression and 
widespread unemployment in ‘the United _ 
States for several months, which usually 
causes a great decline im the numbers 
of incoming aliens of the working classes, 
as the Mexican immigrants, 

“Third, beginning some 10 or 12 
months ago, the State Department has 
been engaged in a more vigorous effort 
to enforce certain provisions of the immi- 
gration laws, which efforts have doubt- 
less helped materially to restrict this im- 
migration. 

“No one of these causes have produced 
all these results, and not more than one 
of them can be rélied on as permanent. 
Even the degree of strictness exercised 
ae enforcement of the law is vari- 
able.” 

The Committee stated that the con- 
tention previously made that. Mexican 
immigrants usually, return to Mexico 
after a short stay in the United States 
has not been sustained. It added that 
considerable weight was given to the 
opinion of the American. Federation of 
Labor, which recommended the legisla- 
tion “‘after studying the situation in- 
tensely or three or more years.” : 





& Paper Co. et al. v. Chesapeake & Ohio 

Railway et al. Decided May 17, 1930. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines in the New River district of 

West Virginia to destinations in Virginia 

found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 

scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 19210 and Related Cases.—Acme Brick 
Co. et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
et al. Decided May 19, 1930. 

Upon reconsideration, finding in former 
report herein, 160 I. C. C. 611, that rates 
on brick, and other clay products, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Texas, Okla- 
home, and Arkansas, to points in New Mex- 
ico are unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 
cial, modified in part. 

No. 22432.—Wichita Falls Chamber of Com 
merce v. Fort Worth & Denver City Rail- 
way et al. Decided May 16, 1930. 
Rate on small arms ammunition, carload, 

from King’s Mills, Ohio, to Wichita Falls, 

Tex., found not unreasonable or otherwise 

unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3273.—Reciprocal switching charges at 
South Bend. Ind, Decided May 20, 1930. 
On further hearing, proposed increased in. 

terstate reciprocal-switchin charge at 

South ‘Bend, Ind, found justified. Pro- 

ceeding discontinued. Finding in original 

report, 156 I. C. C. 410, reversed. 

No. 22816.—Ontonagon Fibre Co. et al. v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad et al. Decided May 17, 1930. 
Carload rate charged om wood-pulp board 

from Ontonagon, Mich., to Menasha, Wis., 

found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 





of South Dakota 


Fantasticrock formations 
hills clothed wich fragrant pine 
skies like those of sunny 
Italy—streams wherein lurk the 
trout. And over all, the 
fascinating spell of those ad- 
venturous piomeers whose 
deeds spoke louder than words; 
Here in Nature’s Domain ee 
teallylive—with every diversion 
to make each day a cherished 
memory, Inexpensive 1, 2 and 
3-day motor bus tours. ‘ 


low Fares. 


this nearest and newest of W 
Plague oecelre Jong 


womtehn as 
is 
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Such disturbances, 
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Public Utilities 


State Tariffs | t 
Not Prevented Seid to Near. 
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By Ci ty Contr a ct Secretary Lamont Says Ratio of Fatalities to Number of 
: J | 


Motor Vehicles in Use Is 








Ann ual Deaths by Automobile 


* Traffic 


serves the most active attention of re- 
sponsible public authorities as well as 
every business and civic organization. 
The report before you is, in a way, an 
amplification and up-to-date edition of 
that on metropolitan traffic facilities 
which was rendered to the second con- 
ference in 1926. This program has in 
whole or in part been put into effect 
with marked success in a number of our 
American cities and towns. ~ 


I can not speak too highly of the im- 


War Casualties 


Mounting, in Address to 


National, Safety Conference 


portance of the work which has been 
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State Regulation 


Utility Company 
Seeks to Stop 
State’s Inquiry 


IND 





Rates 


|Report of Army Engineérs 
Opposes Arkansas Project 





The House has just received from ¢he 
Department of War a report of the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army on the 
proposed flood control, irrigation and 
power project for the St. Francis River 
back water area in Arkansas, disapprov- 
ing the proposal. 
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House Passes Bill 
Cutting Fare for 
Pupils in District 














Associated Gas and Eleetrie| Facilities for commerce in the area, 


Supreme Bench in Missouri 
Denies Kansas City Right 
to Regulate Tariffs for 
Public Service Company 


Motor vehicle fatalities in the United 
States have steadily risen until “the an- 
nual losses now approach our total cas- 
|ualties om the fields of battle in the great 
| war,” the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P, Lamont said in an-address May 27 be- | 
fore the third national conference on 





State of Missouri: 


done hy your committee, both those whose 
tor vehicle administration, including|Teports are now before you and those of 
drivers’ license systems with mandatory|the preceding conferences in 1924 and 
examination, have shown a much smaller} 1926. Some of these earlier reports are 
rate of fatality increase than has oc-| Practically as up. to date now as when 
curred in the other groups of States. In|}they were written, and I wish to draw 
this analysis due account has been taken| attention to them, especially to the re- 
of the rate of increase in automobile reg- | Ports of the committees on education, en- 


“— Missouri. held 


ht 


Jefferson City, May 27. 
The question of rate regulation is com- | 
pletely divorced from other matters about | 
which a city and a public utility may | 
lawfully contract, and, though the utility 
may violate the terms of the contract | 
relating to such other matters, it is not) 
thereby prevented from seeking an in- 
crease in rates, which question 1s solely 
within the jurisdiction of the public serv- 
ice commission, the Supreme Court of 
in an opinion recently 
ive final temporary 
e/court made final a te rary 
ele ot prohibition issued by it last July 
against Circuit Judge Ralph Latshaw at 
Kansas City, restraining him from en- 
forcing @ temporary injunction enjoining| 
the public service commission from act- | 
ing on an application of the Kansas ¢ ity 
Public Service Company for.an increase 
jn strect car fares from 8 to 10 cents. 
The opinion of the court, written by 
udge William F. Frank and eoncurred 
‘n by all of the other justices, held that 
the fixing of the rates a public utility 
may charge is the exercise of the police | 
power of the State and that the State | 
cannot divest itself of the right to ex-| 
ercise this power. It also held that the | 
service-at-cost amendment of 1925 does | 
not in any way change the commiission’s 
power to regulate utility rates. 


Called State Police Power 


“Whether the Kansas Gity ) 
Service Company is entitled to_ an in- 
crease in rates is not for the Supreme 
Court to decide,” the opinion said, 

“What we do hold,” the opinion con- 
tinues, “is that the State public service 
commission has exclusive jurisdiction to 


determine that question, subject to re-| 
view by the courts, and the cireuit court | 


(Jackson County) has no authority, to 
enjoin the exercise of that jurisdiction. 
“The fixing of reasonable rates which 


a utility may charge for public servicc| 
is the exercise of the police power of the) 


State. This constitutional provision prc- 
hibitg the legislature from abridging the 


police power of the State or authorizing | 


a municipal corporation to make a con- 
tract that would abridge or limit such 
rer, 
powThe fixing of public utility rates being 
an exerciseaof the police power of the 
State, it must follow that the legislatur 
could not by contract, statutory enaci- 
ment or otherwise limit or abridge tie 
right of the State to fix reasonable rates 


for public service, because to do so would| 


be to abridge the exercise of the police 
power of the State, a thing the constitu- 
tion prohibits.”” . 

Amendment Interpreted 


Judge Frank, in his opinion, ruled 


against the-contention of the city coun-| 


selor of Kansas City, who contended that 
the service-at-cost amendment gave to 


cities of more than 75,000 population the | enjoyment of the use of our streets and | 
.j authority and power to regulate 


rates 
of utilities operating within the city. The 


opinion comments on the amendment 4s/| States have increased from 12,500 in 1920 | 


follows: 

“This act does not pare away any of 
the power previously given the public 
service commission in the fixing’ of rates. 


It expressly provides that the value of| 


the property used in the public service 
shall be determined by the commission. 
It also provides that after the contract 
is made the utility shall not commence 
operations thereunder until the contract 
has been submitted to the commission 
for its approval. This does mot mean 
that the commission shall blindly ap- 
prove the contract. The authority to 
approve necessarily implies authority to 
investigate the facts in order that an 
intelligent approval may be made, 
“Therefore, it would be the duty of 
the commission, before either approving 
or disapproving the contract, to examine 
and consider all of the elements named 
in the statute which go to make up the 
rate, in order to determine whether the 
proposed rate would accomplish the pur- 
poses named in the statute. Thus far 
considered;:the statute recognizes the au- 
thority of the commission by providing 
that it shall fix the value of the prop- 


erty, approve the contract before op-| 


erations shall commence thereunder and 
make such orders from time to time as 
it may deem necessary to effectukte the 
same. 

State Cannot Divest. Power | 


“Since it is settled beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt that the State cannot di- 
vest itself of the right to exercise police 
power, it follows that the franchise con- | 
tract entered into between Kansas City| 
and the street car company does not pre- 
vent the State from fixing reasonable 
yates, Whether such reasonable rates be| 
higher or lower than the rates _fixed by 
e franchise ordinance. | 
“By the terms of the public service act 
the power to fix reasonable rates was| 
détegated to the public service commis-| 
sion, and the commission still has that 

wer unless it was taken away by the| 
act of 1925. We already have pointcd| 
out that this act recognizes the authorily| 
and power of the commission relative to| 
making of the contract between the utii-| 
ity and the city. It is silent as to the 
future regulation of rates. It says noth- | 
ing on the subject’one way or the other,| 
and there is-nothing in the act ‘to indi-| 
cate any intent on the part of the legis-| 
lature to take the State’s power of rate 
regulation away from the cgm mission. | 

“The public service commission has ex- 
clusive power to determine and fix rea- 
sonable rates, irrespective of the rates| 
fixed by the franchise ordinance, 





but it} 
has no jurisdiction to construe or en-| 
force the contract as to the extension of] 





; ing, etc., or to try|1929 indicate a still more marked de- 
or |tributable to. safety education in the 


tract. 
Equitable Doctrine Involved | 
“The city invokes the equitable doc: | 
trine that one who comes into a court of| 
equity must come with clean hands. Con- 
tention is made that the street car com-| 
pany is not entitled to any relief be-| 
cause of its admitted noncompliance with | 
the terms and conditions of the franchise 
ment, 
SBT his contention overlooks the fact| 
that the question of rate regulation is 
completely divorced from other matters 
about which the city and_ the utility 
might lawfully contract. The function | 
of rate regulation rests exclusively with | 
public service commission, It is a 
estion of 


Spook. 
company violates the terms .of the 





street amd highway safety, meeting in 
Washington. 

Secretary Lamont, chairman of the| 
conference, also pointed out another | 
“cause of great concern.” Since 1926, he| 
said, the ratio of deaths to the number | 
of automobiles in use has steadily 
mounted. ; 

“It is high, time,” he said, “to bring | 

increasing reason to bear upon the prob-! 
lems of motor traffic.” : 
. Secretary Lamont referred to various 
committee reports to be presented at the | 
conference and to past reports still ap- | 
plicable, urging careful serutiny in tne 
preparation of a plan to be recommended | 
to the States and municipalities. 

The address follows in full text: 

The duties of his great office have 
made it impossible fer President Hoover 
to continue as chairman. of this confer- | 
ence. I am sure I express.the unanimous ; 
feeling of all who. have been associated | 
with hima in this practical humanitarian | 
movement when‘l say that we deeply 
appreciate all that he has contributed 
to it and that we find inspiration in the 
knowledge that his personal interest in | 
the conferenec is no less than before. 

The reports on automobile traffic which | 
in the regular course of business come | 





istrations. The result should be a warn- 


West, for, between 1920 and 1928, in the | 
north Atlantic States, fatalities increased 
only half as fast as registrations, while 
in the group of nine Middle Western 
States for which comparable figures are 
available the fatality increase actually 
outran the registrations by 10 per cent. 
“Nor is there much consolation to the 
Middle West in the fact that the record 
of the South is still worse—that in the 
group of eight Southern States fatalities 
mounted .by 286 per cent, while regis- 
trations increased but 224 per cent. The 
conclusion frem these appalling figures 
must be that the measures of automobile 
regulation and license control of drivers 
in effect’ in the north Atlantic States, 
which are practically the same as those 
recommended by your conference in 1926, 
accomplish real results, 

Fourth, a still further element of en- 
couragement is found in the records of 


| some of the cities which have given spe- 


cial attention to traffic matters. I may 
say with some pride for my own City of 
Chicago—despite its reputation in some 
other .respects—that, both in reduction 
of traffic accidents and in relief of traffic 
congestion through sound engineering 


ing signal to those of us from the Middle | neering. 


to the headquarters of our Federal, State | and control measures, it has recently 


forcement and construction, and engi- 


In preparing the reports for this con- 
ference, as was done in 1924 and 1926, 
the committee members, under the fine 
guidance of their able and conscientious 
chairmen, have given freely of their time 
and expert knowledge. These commit- 
tees have included State, municipal and 
other officials, as well as private citizens, 
from all walks of life. Their reports are 
voluminous and they must needs be so, 
for the problems of traffic are complex 
and are not to be solved by any easy, | 
simple solution. The various phases are 
largely dealt with by different groups of 
men, all of whom are represented in your 
membership. The results of your delib- 
erations should represent the best crys- 
tallized knowledge upon each particular | 
subject. | 

The task before this conference is to! 
scrutinize each proposal with care, to test 
each against your combined experience | 
and judgment, so that upon adjournment 
all of us may feel that we have avail- 
able a pl working program to! 
guide and assist us in our further efforts, 
each of us in his own field. 

It will then remain to put this program 
into execution, and this, as President 
Hoover has pointed out, is primarily a 


“et | 
and municipal governments read like | 
|those of a war conducted on many fronts. 
|Gains ox losses are expressed in terms | 


Public | of deaths, injuries and destruction. And | pleased to say that some 14 other cities, 


lthere is an aspect of these traffic cas- 
ualties which brings to us a special 
challenge in that they do not fall chiefly 
lupon able bodied men but, in all too 
lgreat proportion, find their toll among 
the helpless, among the aged, and among 
the children, 


Majority of Drivers 
Capable and Prudent 


Fortunately the large majority of au- 
tomobile drivers are capable, conscien- 
|tious amd prudent. Otherwise our pop- 
ulation would shortly be decimated, for 
motor wihicles moving at high speed 
carry such potential menace that even 


responsibility upon the States and mu- 
nicipalities. Theirs is a responsibility, 
however, which can not be carried out 
without widespread popular support. 


made a fine record. For 1929 Chicago 
reports 11 per cent decrease in motor 
fatalities as compared with 1928. I am 


Asks District Court to Re- 
strain New Hampshire’s 
Study of Securities 





Concord, N. H., May 27.—The Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Co. of New York 
has applied to the District Court for the 
District of New ‘Hampshire for an order 
restraining the public service commis- 





sion of New Hampshire from proceeding, f 


with an investigation of the securities 
and financial condition of the company 
and affiliated utilities. 


The petition aiieged that compliance 
with the commission’s order would en- 
tail “a vast quantity of detailed infor- 
mation” not only concerning the New 
Hampshire companies connected with As- 
sociated Gas, but all other affiliated com- 
panies, 

Judge George F. Morris announced 
that he would hear the petition June 2. 
The commission’s order directs the com- 
panies to appear June 3. 

The commission on May 15 issued an 
order to the New Hampshire Gas and 
Electric Company, of Portsmouth; Derry 
Electric Company and its receiver, of 
Derry; New England Gas and Electric 
Association, of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Associated Gas and Electric Company to 





associations which many of you repre- 
sent. They have rendered invaluable 
service in the past. Through them the 
responsible authorities can find the aid 
they need in carrying out this program 
and in reaching the individual citizen 
who, in the last analysis, must be reached 
if we are to improve conditions upon our 





Here we must turn to the groups and 
including San Francisco, St. Louis and Maat 


Milwaukee, made equally good or better 
records for the same period, 





Conference to Study 
| Various Safety Measures 


Our purpose in calling this conference 
and in organizing the studies of the com- 
mittees whose reports are below you, has 
been to provide the means for detailed 
appraisal of the various measures which 
have been found successful in practice 
and which offer promise for the future. 
If by this conference there can be de- 
tinite agreement upon such facts and a 
spread of knowledge concerning them, 





slight inattention or dereliction may 
cause Gisaster. | 

Reports from the traffic front leave 
no doubt as to the seriousness of the 
situatiom. But I feel that there is one 
encouraging fact, that is, your attend- 


ance here today—this evidence of your | 


determination to meet and overcome the 
problem before us. : 
It is high time that all of us—public 


authorities, associated groups, and indi- | 


viduals——should bring increasing reason 
|to bear wpon the problems of motor traf- 
fic. Amd there is special need for de- 
velopment among our people of such a 
sense Of values that the lure of speed 
jwill be properly subordinated to the 
jright of others to veasonable and safe 


highways. ; 
Moter vehicle fatalities in the United 


lto 22,000 in 1925, 28,00Q~in 1928 and 
31,000 im 1929. The annual losses now 
|approach our total casualties on the 
fields of battle in the great war. | 
Analyzing these figures. by comparison 
with the number of automobiles regis- 
tered, we find another fact that is the 
cause of great concern. In 1920, for 
levery 100,000 automobies in use, motor 
laccidents caused 186 deaths. By 1925 
|this ratio had been brought down to 
110 and in 1926 to.107 deaths to each 
100,000 automobiles. Since 1926, how- 
jever, the ratio has reversed its trend and 
has constantly mounted. Last year it 
reached 117 fatalities per 100,000 auto» 
mobiles. Your committee 6n traffic ac- 
cident statistics, commenting upon this, 
states: ‘*Whether this recent tendency 
lis due to a more intensive utilization of 
|the average automobile, or to the greater 
speeds at which now driven, or to a gen- 
lerally more reckless disregard of traffic 
land safety rules, or to alt three factors 
jcombined, it is difficult to say. These 
factors and others, doubtless, play their 
part amd must be taken into accotnt as 
|significant elements in the problems.” 
The new facts which I have cited show 
clearly that the traffic accident record 
las a whole is not encouraging. Yet as 
we proceed to further analysis of, the 
reports we find some encouraging signs, 
which may offer some keys to the solu- 
tion of our problem. 


No Material Gain in 
Grade Crossing Accidents 

First, railway grade crossing acci- 
dents, while all too numerous, have not 
increased materially in the past few 
years in spite of the enormous increase 
of automobiles registered. Here is an 
indication of the value of engineering 
attention and organized educational ef- 
fort. There are still far to many grade- 
crossing accidents but there is reason to 
expect that by more widespread appli- 
cation of established methods, such as 
are outlined in the report of your com- 
mtitee on protection of railway grade 
crossings and highway intersections, : 
greater reduction in this type of acci- 
dent may be brought about. 

Second, another encouraging fact is 
found in the relative improvement in the 
traffic fatality record among children. In 
seven years, while adult fatalities were 
more than doubling, those of children in- 
creased by less than 25 per cent. In 
1922 children made up more than 29 per 
cent of all traffic casualties; inA928 less 
than 20 per cent. Furthermore, 1928 
registered an actual decrease in such 
child fatalities, and partial returns far 





schools and to the successful operation 
of schoolboy patrols in safeguarding chil- 
dren on their way to and from school. 

Third, a more generally encouraging 
indication is pointed out by your statis- 
tics committee in the comparative records 
of different groups of States. The States | 
which have strong centralized State mo- | 


y 





contract concerning matters about which 
it and the city had a lawful right to con- 
tract would not prevent the company 
from seeking an increase in rates, a mat- 
ter about which they h&d no legal right | 


al 


your effort will not have been in vain. 


In the interval since the last confer- 
ence, able men and women in every State 
| and every community throughout the land 
| have been toiling earnestly against heavy 
| odds to cope with the problems that re- 
| sult from the increasing flow of traffic. 
| State legislatures have been groping for 
a solution, as the flood of bills at every 
session of every legislature will attest. 
| Many States have been able to determine 
upon courses of action akd have placed 
new laws upon their statute books. How- 
ever, in view of the emphatic and wide- 
spread demands .for uniform and effec- 
| tive traffic laws, it must be said that 
| progress to date appears far. from ade- 
quate. 

The uniform vehicle code was devel- 
oped by this conference in 1925-26 as the 
basis of State legislation—the key to uni- 
form traffic regulation. The records show 
| that some 23 States have adopted one or 
|more of the acts of the code or have 
modified their laws to bring them into 
| greater conformity with it. This prog- 
| ress toward uniformity has been chiefly 
|in the rules of the road as represented 
| by the fourth act of the code. There has 

been less progress in the licensing and 
| control of drivers as provided for in Act 
| III, although several States have recently 
| been added to the list of those safeguard- 
| ing their population in this way. There 
\has been some progress with the regis- 
| tration act (Act I) and the antitheft act 
| (Act II). 

The model municipal traffic ordinance, 
which was drawn up in 1927-28 to supple- | 
ment the uniform vehicle code for urban 
purposes, has been adopted in scores of 
cities and towns. Two States, New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin, have by State enact- 
| ment. put most of the model ordinance in 
effect in all of their municipalities, thus 
at one stroke assuring uniformity, in 
these important particulars. There has 
also been,;it appears, equal or _ better 
| progress in municipal adoption of stand- 
| ard street traffic signs, signals and mark- 
|ings as recommended in the report pre- 
pared for this conference by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. 


All of these standards to which I have 
referred—code, ordinance, and signs, sig- 
nals, and markings—have been carefully 
reviewed during the past year by your 
committee on uniform traffic regulation. 
Several important changes are proposed 
by the committee. These changes and 
| other features of the printed documents, 
| which were mailed to all delegates, will 
be presented for your consideration and 
| action during this conference, 
| Motor manufacturers have achieved 
} remarkable results in the development 
| of a safe vehicle, but private owners have 
|not done so well in maintaining their 
vehicles in safe condition. I have, there- 
|fore, appointed a committee to report 
on the subject of motor vehicle mainte- 
nance, and its report is before this con- 
|ference. That faulty maintenance is re- 
| ported as the principal or'a contributing 
| cause in at least 15 per cent of motor 
vehicle fatalities is sufficient warrant for 
the most active attention to the problem 
| of vehicle maintenance. 


I have already referred to the report 
covering railway grade crossings at 
which occur 8 per cent of traffic fatali- 
ties. The same report deals with 'pro- 
tection of highway ‘intersections, includ- 
ing those of city streets, and shows that 
at least 50 per cent of all motor accidents 
occur at such points. There are, as the 
report .shows, many _ similarities in 
prudent driving methods at grade cross- 
ings and highway intersections. There 
is also similarity in requirements for re- 
moval of hazards and in protection @f 
crossings and intersections with signs, 
| signals, markings or special traffic con- 
|trol measures.. Adequate attention to 
these proposals should help avoid a con- 
siderable part. of the 58 per cent or more 
of the Nation’s traffic fatalities occurring 
at such points. 

Another report of great importance 
which is to come before you is that on 
measures for relief of traffic congestion. 
It requires nothing further than the es- 
timate of a loss of $2,000,000,000 a year, 
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Every leaf of 





to comtract. Matters wholly outside the 
contract cannot be influenced or con- | 


ublic concern Which cannot|trolled by the terms of the contract or | evidence that in the aggregate we can 
by contract. The fact that|an alleged breach thereof, The equitable | with profit spend large sums to relieve 


rule invoked has no application here.” 


streets and highways. 
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according to the report, are adequate 
now, and the flood protection which 
would result from the levee system pro- 
posed would not be sufficient ta justify 
the expense of the project. 

i ________________ 
submit to the commission “full, true and 
complete statements of all issues of 
stocks, bonds, notes, and other evidences | 
of indebtedness, the authority therefor— | 
both corporate and governmental — the | 


purposes thereof, and the bases there- | 
or.’ 


The companies also were ordered to/ 
file at the hearing on June 3 “true and | 
complete copies of all contracts, agree- | 
ments and correspondence in any way 
relating to the finances of the aforesaid | 
| companies,” and to submit “a complete 
statement and detailed explanation of | 
the financial structure of the aforesaid 
companies and their general method of 
financing, together with a complete list 
of stockholders, shareholders and owners, 
both nominal and beneficial,” and “a de- 
tailed list of all officers, directors and 
trustees of said companies, together with 
their salaries and the bases therefor.” 

“The purpose ‘of said hearing,” the or- | 
der said, “is to inform the commission | 
whether or not any or all of said com-| 
panies have complied with all provisions 
of the law and orders of the commission, 
| and to that end said representatives shall | 
evidence in detail the capitalization, fran- 
chises and manner in which the lines and | 
property controlled or operated by said 
| companies are managed and operated.” 

At the time of the issuante of the com-| 
mission’s order the State insurance com- 


|missioner, John E. Sullivan, suspended | 
| the sale in New Hampshire of bonds of | 
the New Hampshire Gas and Electric As- 





Two-cent Rate on Trolleys 
And Buses Under McLeod 
Measure Expected to Cost 
$15,000 Annually 


A 2-cent fare for school children in 
the National Capital who may be found 
entitled to the reduced fare on street rail- 
way and motor bus lines, to and from 
the schools, is required under the McLeod 
bill (H. R, 12175), which the House has 
just passed and sent to the Senate. The 
bill requires the District of Columbia 





|public utilities commission to determine 


which students live far enough from 
school or have physical disabilities which 
would require such reduced fare trans- 
portation. 

According to Representative Bowman 
(Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., under 
this proposed law 57,000 school children 
would have the right to ride on the 2- 
cent fare. According to Representative 
Arentz (Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., this 
legislation would pave the way for a 10- 
cent fare to be levied on the people. of 
the District. 

Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., sponsor of the bill, said the 
actual expense involved would not 
ceed $15,000 annually. He said that for 
the past several years more than 15 
American cities have special reduced fare 
for school children. He said that in 
Pasadena, Calif., school children ride for 
2 cents; in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Calif.. Ogden, Utah, and Seattle, Wash., 
and Birmingham, Ala., 24% cents; Oak-: 
iand and Los Angeles, Calif., Omaha, 
Nebr., Cleveland, Ohio, Dallas and San 





sociation. (V U. S. Daily, 879.) 





Antonio, Tex., 3% cents. 









\ Spit is a horrid word; 


© but it’s worse if on the 


_ end of your cigar 


-.. the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency... join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! | 


‘ 


the choicest, finest 


tobacco entering the clean, sunny 
Certified Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
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THE GOOD $¢ CIGAR 





due to inadequate traffic facilities and x 
control measures, to make clear the mag- 
nitude of the problem. It is conclusive 
© 1930 American Cigar Co. 
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congestion, ere is a subject which de- 





One of many actual pho- 
tographs of “‘spit-tip- 


ping’’ cigar makers. The 
above picture was taken 
in New Haven, Conn., 
, 1980. An aff- 
davit from the photogra- 





April 7 
pher is 


spit in 


that this workman used 





on file, showing 


making a cigar. 


Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 
of these hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 
rolled cigar—made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 
possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo 


is absolutely free from 
Spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand. 


States Department of Agriculture. 


And its purity is 


safeguarded 


along every step of the way by 
amazing inventions that bind, 
roll, wrap and tip the cigars! 


ertified 
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q For Agriculture |, Extension of Branch Banking 


: Is Aim of Board 


Mr. Denman Advises Greater 
Use of Intermediate Banks | 
As Means to Solve Farm. 
Problems 


Lewiston, Mont., May 27.—Solution of 
the farmer’s credit problem may be ap- 
proached through greater use of the in- 
termediate credit bank system, a member | 
of the Federal Farm Board, C. B. Den- 
man, told the Montana Stock Growers 
Association here on May 27. _ : 

Increased use of intermediate credit 
banks, Mr. Denman explained, is expected 
through well-organized cooperative mar- 
keting associations, such as the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, provid- | 
ing such a capital. structure that where 
the cooperative advances, for example, | 
$100,000 and the Farm Board furnishes | 
$400,000, the cooperative would have a 
discounting privilege up to $5,000,000 | 
with an intermediate credit bank. 


Wool and Mohair Clip 

Prospects appear favorable for the | 
National Wool and Mohair Marketing | 
Corporation to control approximately : 
100,000,000 pounds of this year’s clip of 
wool and mohair, which will make the 
national organization a dominant factor 
in stabilizing the price of this commodity, 
Mr. Denman said. 

“It is the thought of the Federal Farm 
Board,” he asserted, “that if we can} 
assist the producers of livestock to get 
control of 40 per cent or 50 per cent, 
and we hope more, of the livestock in| 
every market place, regardless of where 
the sale is made and what route the ship- | 
ment takes to the processor, then link | 
that bargaining power together in a na- | 

* tional organization, that we can bring | 
greater stability to the livestock indus- | 
try through a program of orderly pro- | 
duction and orderly marketing, which will | 
match consumer demand with producer 
supply and return more of the consumer’s | 
dollar to the producer.” 

Declaring that it is not true, as has | 
been charged, that the Farm Board is 
offering an easy line of credit to agri- 
culture, Mr. Denman said: “While we 
are offering to assist other financial in- | 
stitutions in giving to agriculture an 
ample line of dependable credit at a fair | 
rate of interest, we know as well as any- 
one that overfihancing means overproduc- 
tion, and that has always brought dis- | 
tress and low prices.” 1 

Through organization, there may not} 
be five-cent lamb in the near future, he 
said. While the cattle price, he continued, | 
joined the decline in every commodity | 
price since the steck market crash, the 
outlook is more hopeful, he said as the 
cattie industry is approximately on a) 
domestic basis of production. He said 
that the possibilities of matching pro- 
duction to consumptive demand was prob- 
ably greater in hogs than any other 
commodity. 

“In every commodity which the Farm | 
Board is trying to assist to a better posi- 
tion of stability of price and market 
practices, we find it becomes an industry 
program in which the processor of our 
roduct is vitally cdéncerned,” said Mr. 

enman. 

“We have had splendid cooperation in| 
our grain marketing program from the 
owners and operators of the great flour| 
and feed mills of this country. The} 
woolen manufacturers are cooperating in 
the vool marketing program. The cotton | 
textile mills are likewise giving the same | 
cooperation. The American Institute of 
Meat Packers also is giving us a splen-| 
did support and cooperation.” 
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Sufficient Credit | Cleveland Financier Advocates 


Inclusion of Maryland and Virginia in Area Served From 
National Capital Is Urged by 
Washington Banker 


[Continued 


branches of Washington banks with the 
same facility of operation as _ those 
branches now situated in the city. 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that a 
sound system of branch banking could 
operate from Washington within an area 
of some 50 miles.” 

He recognized that in some cases the 
trade area of Washington would over- 
lap with those of Baltimore and Rich- 
mond. 


There has been no group banking de- | 
velopment in the District of Columbia, | 


Mr. Fleming said, but it may be neces- 
sary for Washington banks to resort to 
that method of banking operation for 
their own protection if group banking 


systems began to acquire banks within | 


the suburban territory. 

He would prefer to see, he stated, 
banking in the District of Columbia de- 
velop under a more liberal branch bank- 


ing law than be compelled to resort to| Committee by Mr. Fleming follows in| India (rupee) 


the new and less known field of group 
banking. 

Mr. Greene expressed conviction that 
branch banking is superior to either 
group or chain banking, as it is superior 
to unit banking. 
bank has passed, he asserted, in response 
to a question from Representative Pratt 
(Rep.), of New York City. Moreover, he 
added, we are coming certainly to na- 
tion-wide branch banking. 

Every sound argument for branch 
banking of any kind, he ae can be 
used with equal effect for its extension 
to the entire country as a unit. When 
nation-wide branches are permitted, he 
said, there will nevertheless be many 

anks, more than there are in Canada, 
where dominion-wide branch banking now 
exists. 

Branch banking within metropolitan 
areas should be permitted at once, Mr. 
Greene contended. Group banking is 
growing so fast, however, he said, that 
today’s recommendation is out of date 
tomorrow. 


If the permission to extend branch 
banking does not come for some years, 
he said, the privilege may need to 
on a wider territorial basis. Metropoli- 
tan branches—and by that he explained 
he meant branches in the county of the 
parent bank and in continguous coun- 
ties—would now be succeeded in a mat- 
ter of four or five years by State-wide 
branches, in Mr. Greene’s opinion. From 
that we could step up to the trade or 
economic area, and thence to country- 
wide branches, he added. 

Mr. Greene stated that the Cleveland 
Trust Co., which now operates 57 
branches in Cleveland and surrounding 
territory, was a pioneer in branch bank- 
ing, having established its first branch 


in 1902. They now operate city branches, | 


suburban offices, and branches in outly- 
ing towns. . 

The development has met with general 
approval and confidence of the people in 
the territory served, he said, and there 
has been no opposition on the part of 
bankers, many of them being glad to be- 
come branches of the city institution. 
The branch managers have a good deal 
of local autonomy in the matter of grant- 
ing discount, collateral and real estate 
loans, Mr. Greene stated. 


Taking care of the small borrowers is | 


the greatest aid to the development of 
the branches, he continued. The Cleve- 
land Trust Co. has 537,232 depesitors and 
total deposits of $298,000,000. Many of 
their depositors and borrowers are men 
and women of modest means, he said. 


In the development of branches the} 


Cleveland Trust Company has never in- 
|vaded the territory of a smaller bank, 
|Mr. Greene declared, and has made it a} 
point not to enter places adequately 
served by banks. He asserted that the 
|criticism sometimes heard of branch 
Easements for rights of way, for a| banking systems that they accepted the | 
period of not exceeding 50 years, in the| deposits of the outlying places and did | 
national forests of the United States| not grant them loans is unfounded. | 
for electrical power, and for poles and| To substantiate his statement he gave | 
lines for telephone and telegraph pur-| figures for the three most remote} 
poses, would be granted to any party | branches of the Cleveland Trust Company | 
where it is intended to exercise the right | to show that the loanable funds furnished | 
of way for any one or more of the speci-|them exceed the deposits. In one case | 
fied purposes, according to a bill (H. R.| the excess was as great as 65 per cent. 
11400) ordered favorably reported by the} In response to questions, Mr. Greene | 
House Committtee on Public Lands | stated that he sees no need for liberaliz- | 
May 27. |ing the rediscount provisions of the Fed- | 
j}eral reserve act. Neither does he think | 

|segregation of savings assets is neces- 
sary. | 


tion Denied ann stated that he saw some merit in| 


e proposal for a commission, composed 
; perhaps of the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury, governor of the Federal Reserve 
| Board, and the Comptroller of the Cur- | 
|rency, to permit some flexibility in the | 
| determination of trade areas, if that type | 
tof branch permission were given. 





Permits for Electric Lines 
In National Forests Favored 





Decision on Stock 


Subscrip 


Ruling Refused on Effect of 
Conditional Delivery 


Consideration will not be given by the} = ae , 
Supreme Court of the ae — = Better Competition Claimed 
the question of whether the conditional | 
itceey of a written stock subscription | 4/ter Branch System 
can be asserted by the subscriber to| Following the reading of his prepared | 
avoid liability, as a result of that court’s|statement at the afternoon session of | 
denial of a petition for a writ of cer-| the Committee, Mr. Fleming was ques-| 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals|tioned by members. In response to a| 
for the Seventh Circuit on May 26 in|query from _ Representative Goodwin | 
the case of Flowers v. Positype Corpora-| (Rep.), of Minnesota, Mr. Fleming stated | 
tion of America, No. 838. {that he considers Washington has a| 

It was explained in the petition that| better competition in banking than be- | 
the petitioner and certain others en-| fore the present system of branches was | 
tered into an “underwriting syndicate | established. 


He believes that credit is| 
agreement.” 


The contention of the pe-| more easily obtainable now than before. | 


titioner, one of the subscribers of this| Moreover, he added that, in every com-| sive development to extend branches | 


agreement, was that the instrument was| munity where a branch of the Riggs Na- 
signed and delivered upon the express|tional Bank has been established, de- 
condition that it was not to become oper-/| posits have increased, and the people 
ative against him, unless a party named generally have welcomed the office, and 
therein as syndicate manager shotlld first | given it every commendation. 
induce two other persons each to agree | 
to assume one-third of the $50,000 men- 
tioned in a counterpart signed by the) 
petitioner. 

The evidence, the petition stated, was 
undisputed on this point as well as to 
the fact that the condition was never 
complied with, Upon suit the district 


There is some necessity for recasting 
the provisions of the Federal reserve act 
which define paper eligible for rediscount 
| with reserve banks, Mr. Fleming thinks. 
There is a dearth of eligible commercial 


;ernment was first set up. 


|gested by the Comptroller of the Cur-| 


j}amendment extending the power of na- 


from Page 1.] 


that consideration might be given to 
making eligible paper secured by bends 
which are acceptable as security for Gov- 
ernment deposits. 

Mr. Fleming feels that the surplus | 
earnings as reserve banks should be 
distributed to members or turned back 
into the reserve bank as an addition to 
surplus, only a nominal franchise tax 
being paid to the Government. 

In response to questioning by Repre- 
sentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, | 
Miss., Mr. Fleming stated that his posi- | 
j tion is that branch banking by Wash- | 
ington banks in the near-by territory 
would be better than group banking in 
that region by outside interests, Mr. 
Busby expressed the opinion that there 
was no necessity for those outlying cities | 
to have anything other than the success- 
ful unit banks operating there now. 

The prepared statement made to the 





| 
j 
| 





| part: ’ | 
| “There are 40 banks now operating | 
|in the District of Columbia, 12 of which | 
| have one or more branches in operation. | 


| The’ aggregate deposits of all of these | 


The day of the unit} banks are $256,871,000, as of Mar. 27,| Brazil (milreis) 
| Chile (peso) 


| 1930, $48,664,000 of which are in the 
| Riggs National Bank, or about 19 per | 
| cent. 


Methods of Establishing 
| Branches Are Described 


Branch banking in the District of Co- | 
umbia has developed very slowly and | 
| conservatively, there being only 24} 
| branches in the entire District and no 
| bank having in excess of six branches— 
{the Riggs National Bank operating the 
| Yatter number. 
| “All of the branches of the Riggs Na- 
| tional Bank are what are known as stat- 


|utory branches, that is to say, branches 
| which have been established under spe- 
| cific statutory authority under the na- | 
| tional banking laws. | 

“The Riggs National Bank conducts a| 
metropolitan banking service, that is to 
| Say, it carries on all of the departments 
| of banking ordinarily found in large city 
banks. It has a commercial banking de- 
partment, a savings department, a for- 
| eign department, a credit department, a 
| trust department and a safe deposit de- | 
| partment. With the exception of the} 
| trust department, which is maintained at 
| the main office, 1503 Pennsylvania Ave-. 
nue Northwest, all of these departments | 
| are maintained at both the main office 
; and the branches, with the further ex- 
}ception of our Seventh Street branch, 
| where we do not conduct a safe deposit 
| department. 


“The Riggs National Bank has an ad- 
visory board of the branches, and upon 
this board are the principal members of 
| the boards of directors of the banks 
which were converted into branches, all 
of those serving being shareholders of 
the bank. 

“We have found in our experience that 
branch banking is economitally sound 
and successful as a business operation. 
It has also met with popular approval, 
the Riggs National Bank having today 
46,251 accounts, commercial and savings, 
24,748 of which are in the branches; 
| while as of Dec. 31, 1922, the close of the 
first year we began operations as a 
branch banking institution, we had on 
our books a total of 21,915 accounts, of 
which 5,687 were in the branches. 


“T have purposely confined my remarks 
| to the operations and experience of the 
Riggs National Bank in order to bring 
before vour Committee a concrete ex- 
ample of branch banking operating in a 
geographical territory solely under the 
political jurisdiction of the Congress of 
the United States. The District of Co- | 
iumbia is the smallest political unit in 
the country by virtue of the lines which | 
were established when the Federal Gov- | 


| 





Great Business 
Center Is Predicted 
“As the seat of the Capitol of the Na- 


| 


up within it and has overflowed into the | 
surrounding area of Maryland and Vir- | 
ginia. Under similar circumstances in| 
the various States, cities of correspond- | 
ing and lesser size have from time to 
time enlarged their political limits to| 
embrace suburban districts. This can 
not be done by the City of Washington. 
As a consequence, we seem destined to 
have a great business center in the City | 
of Washington, supported by many resi- | 
dents in near-by suburbs outside of the 
District. 

“This all might be called the metro- 
politan area of the City of Washington, | 
or Greater Washington, and its banking | 
business would normally flow into Wash- | 
ington. Without therefore bringing up} 
for the moment the question of trade 
area branch banking in the sense sug- | 


rency, but looking at the situation from 
the standpoint of the Riggs National | 
Bank and other banks similarly situated 
in the District of Columbia, under any 


|tional banks to have branches beyond | 
the city in which they may be situated, | 


it would be a natural and easy progres- 


|from banks in the District of Columbia 
|into these sukurban communities. 

| “For example, in Maryland there are 
| Bethesda, Bowie, Hyattsville, Kensing- 
ton, Rockville, Mt. Rainier, Seat Pleasant, 


| Silver Spring, Takoma Park and Sandy | 


| Spring; and in Virginia there are Alex- 
|andria, Arlington, Ballston, Cherrydale, 


| France (franc) 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) 


| Colombia (peso) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


‘| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of ¢he assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 


14,0873 
13.9529 
+7215 


26.7541 
485.9353 


3.9205 
23.8589 
1.2959 
17.4760 
5.2375 
40.2209 
26.7560 
11.1990 
4.5045 
5950 
12.1659 
26.8351 
19.3480 
1.7662 | 
34.4642 
42.4285 
30.4062 
30.1666 
36.0089 | 
49.3953 
55.9041 
99.95 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 


Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
11.8040 
12.0775 
91.9127 
96.6200 | 
39.2500 | 


Uruguay (peso) 


Bar silver 


| Silver Imports Into India 


Showed Decrease in Week | 


Silver imports into India during the | 
six days ending: May 21 totaled 1,155,- 
000 ounces, all of which came from Lon- 
don, says a despatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay Office. 
During the eight days ending May 15) 
imports totaled 1,684,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on May 15 totaled | 
1,067,300,000 rupees, as compared with 
the same amount of May 7. Bullion in} 
reserve on May 15 was the same as on| 
May 7, namely, 33,800,000 rupees. 

Silver stocks on May 21 were esti- 
mated at 2,300 bars, as compared with 
2,100 bars on May 15. The total offtake 
for the five days ending May 21 was| 
1,175 bars. 


Senate Fails to Reach Action | 
On Ship Law Amendment | 


Failing to obtain a quorum, the Sen-| 
ate adjourned May 27 without taking 
action on the White bill (H. R. 9592) to 
amend the merchant marine act to per- 
mit the Postmaster General to award 
contracts for the carrying of ocean mail 
to purchasers of vessels from the Ship- 
ping Board without advertising for bids. 

The question pending before the Sen- 
ate on adjournment was an amendment 
offered by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, prohibiting the award of con- 
tracts to any shipping company operat- 
ing ships under ary foreign flag, regard- 
less of whether such company operates 
any ships under the American flag. 
Lae 
ness in Washington, and which could be 
served with branches of Washington 
banks with the same facility of operation 
as those branches now situated in the| 
District of Columbia. | 

“This extension I would not call trade | 
area branch banking, but rather the 
same type of branch banking which exists 
in a number of metropolitan cities like 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and so on, where 
national banks now have branches. 


Bank Does Not Plan 


To Organize Groups 

“Coming now to the larger question | 
which has been so ably discussed before 
this Committee, that of a wider exten-| 
sion of branches into the rural districts, 
it is my opinion that a sound system of 


_ {branch banking could operate from Wash- 


ington within an area of some 50 miles, 
would take in (in Maryland) Frederick, | 
Gaithersburg, La Plata, Laurel and Up- 


| tion, a large metropolitan city has grown| per Marlboro, and (in Virginia) Fred-| 


ericksburg, Manassas and 
Warrenton. 

“It a be recognized, however, that | 
in each of these towns there would be} 
some overlapping of trade areas between 
Washington and Baltimore on the one 
hand, and between Washington and Rich- 
mond on the other, because the business 
of those places is somewhat divided be- 
tween the cities mentioned. 

“I may say, in conclusion, that the| 
Riggs National Bank does not now con- 


Leesburg, 


|template an entry into group banking, 


and I know of no instance of grouv 
banking operation from the District of 
Columbia, In this connection, however, 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the existence of a large} 
number of small local banks situated | 
in the 19 little towns mentioned, making 
a fringe around the City of Washington. 
There exists the possibility in the mod- 
ern development of group banking that 
some group operating outside of Wash- 
ington might begin to pick, up these 
banks, thus bringing into the metro- 
politan area of Washington the competi- 
tion of outside banking. 

“In such a case it would no doubt 
be. necessary for their own protection | 
for Washington banks to resort also to! 
group banking. I Have no criticism to 
make of: group banking as a business | 
proposition, but having been an ofscer 
of a very conservative banking institu- 
tion for the past 14 years, during the 
last 8 of which we have operated 
branches, I should prefer to see banking 





| Clarendon, Falls Church, Rosslyn, Fair- 
|fax and Herndon. 





court found for the petitioner who was 
the defendant, while the circuit court of | 
appeals reversed the decision. 
“Apparently,” the petition continues, | 
“the circuit court of appeals held that 
Flowers was estopped to assert the con- 
ditional character of the delivery of this 
stock subscription. * * * If conditional | 
delivery of the written instrument sued! Freight revenue ....4..++. 
on in this case cannot be asserted by| Passenger revenue ... 
Flowers because of estoppel, then the} Total oper. rev. . 
dlaim of conditional delivery cannot be} Maintenance of way 
asserted in any case of a subscription| Maintenance of equipment. 
to the capital stock of a private corpora-| Transportation expenses .. 
tion and the court has held that the very | Total expenses incl. other 
nature of a subscription to the capital! Net from railroad ........ 
stock of a corporation estops any signer | Taxes . 
of such a subscription ever to assert) Uncollectible ry. rev 
that his subscription was only delivered | Net after taxes, ete. 
upon condition precedent and was not to| Net after rents .. 
be operative until the performance of| Aver. miles opera 
the condition.” 


; 


Elgin, 


1930 
1,970,311 
9 


2,161,916 
230,004 
412,387 
758,287 

1,471,152 
690,764 
125,186 

1 


565,577 

377,270 

452.83 
68.0 


eg 
Operating ratio ......eses 


April 


“Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Joliet & Eastern Railroad 
Four months 
1929 


1930 1929 
2,101,003 17,473,362 7,950,016 
9 
2,309,264 


35 

8,202,884 

209,380 821,198 
391,598 

743,023 


1,601,743 

3,063,325 
1,408,950 
900,314 


5,763,196 

2,439,688 
128,879 
159 


491,997 
771,276 


117 

1,947,574 
604.578 
453.23 


1,196,591 
61.0 


25 
8,744,712 
718,878 
1,521,528 
3,119,707 
5,625,802 
3,118,910 
498,565 
209 
2,620,136 
1,828,260 
452.89 
64.3 


453.03 
70.8 


1930 
1,443,563 
362,352 
2,021,499 
257,110 
481,452 
777,209 
1,668,848 
352,651 
113,563 


9 


238,627 
1, 


in the District of Columbia develop un- 
der a more liberal branch banking law | 


a These aggregate a|that be compelled to resort for self-pro- | 
paper, he declared, which he feels is|total of 19 places around the District | tection to the new and less-known field | 
permanent in character. He suggested|of Columbia doing their principal busi-' of group banking.” 


{ 


Four months 
1930 1929 
5,700,463 6,484,114 
1,571,515 1,803,425 
8,143,414 9,255,301 
866,818 832,307 
2,003,414 2,073,558 
3,223,341 3,559/262 
6,707,377 
1,436,037 
@ 454,218 

167 
981,052 
237,525 
1,028.49 

82.4 


Chicago & Alton Railroa 
April 
1929 
1,587,011 
420,072 
2,243,717 
234,129 
517,624 
847,955 
1,743,007 
500,710 
114,726 
650 
385,334 
184,163 
1,028.49 
17.7 


2,161,982 
429,733 
2,308 
1,729,741 
1,061,975 
1,028.49 
76.6 


461 


12,210 
028.49 
82.6 


2.96514 


2.5170 | 


~|the report be made so they could be 


| Shortridge. who had the floor. 


7,093,319 | 


| ohtenn StaTeMENtTs ONLY 
AuTEH 


PustisHEeD WiTHouT 


Tariff Returned to Conferees 
By Ruling on 


Vice President Holds Conference Inserted New Language 


In Agreement on Flexi 


Point of Order 


ble Provision; Senator 


Smoot Explains Rates 


Houses is stricken from the bill, a point 
of order may be made against the re- 
port, and if the point of order is sus- 
tained the report shall be recommitted to 
the Committee of conference.’ 

“The Chair is clearly of the opinion 
jthat the following language is new 
matter: 


“ In the event the President makes no | 
proclamation of approval or disapproval 
within such 60-day period, the Commis- 
sion shall immediately by order publicly 
declare such fact and the date of exnira- | 
tion of such period, and the increased or 
decreased rates of duty and the changes | 
in classification or in basis of value 
recommended in the report of the Com- 
mission, shall, commencing 10 days after 
the expiration of such period, take effect 
with respect to the foreign articles when 
so imported.’ 

“The point of order is sustained.” 

The suggestion was made by Senator 
Harrison that any points of order which 
are to be made against the first part of 


ruled upon and the report sent back 
to conference in order to have both re- 
ports disposed of at once. | 

“I am merely trying to rescue the other 
side of the chamber from the usual con- 
fusion into which they are thrown with 
reference to their program and proced- 
ure,” said Mr. Harrison. | 

“I admit we are sort of floating around 
over here, looking for land,” said Senator 


Senator Harrison stated orally off the 
floor that he thought the language quoted 
by Mr. Curtis could be corrected by mak- 
ing it mandatory upon the President to | 
proclaim or veto the rates recommended 
by the Cominission, though neither he | 
nor Senators Watson and Smoot were 
prepared to say what action the con- 
ferees would take. Mr. Watson said so 
far as he is concerned he would be will- 
ing to accept the House provision which 
retains present law in the flexible para- 
graphs. 


Leadership of Party 
In Congress Criticized 


“It is a striking illustration of the 
efficiency of the leadership of the Re- 
publican party in Congress,” said Mr. 
Harrison. “Little wonder that the 
American people are disgusted with the 
present Administration. They becloud | 
every issue and confuse every question 
and constantly leave the country in| 
doubt as to their program and pro-| 
cedure.” 

When the two reports of the tariff con- 
ferees were laid. before the Senate 
by the Vice President, Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, served notice of 
his intention to make a point of order 
against the report at the proper time, 
on the grounds that the conferees had 
exceeded their authority in their action 
on the flexible clause of the bill. 


At the suggestion of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, Senator Barkley 
withheld the action until Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and one of the Senate 
conferees, had presénted a prepared 
statement explaining the report and the 
work of the conference in detail. 


Presenting the tariff bill “on its 
merits” for a final vote, Senator Smoot 
emphasized that the measure “was writ- | 
ten primarily for agriculture.” 

Under the rates in the bill, he said, 
“agricultural raw materials imported as 
such have fared three times as well with! 
respect to increases in the duties as have! 
protective rates to American processors 
of such raw materials. Substantially, the 
same is true with respect to the com- 
pensatory elements contained in the 
duties on imports of manufactures made 
from agricultural raw materials. These 


tect the American farmer in his duties | 
on; competitive raw materials, and are| 
as valuable to him as the duties levied 
directly on imports of them.” 


Disparity Justified, 
Mr. Smoot Says 


Senator Smoot stated also that “the | 
disparity between the increases provided 
for in'the interest of the farmer as com- 
pared with those in the interest of the | 
manufacturers of agricultural raw mate- 
rials are fully justified. Under the tariff 
act of 1922 the farmer was less well 
cared for than was intended when the 
present law was enacted.” 

Senator Smoot’s address, continuing an 
analysis of the bill schedule by schedule, 
and references to results of a study of 
the bill by the Tariff Commisison, will 
be found in full text on page 6, 

When Senator Smoot finished, Senator 
Barkley presented the point of. order 
against the report, declaring that the 
conferees had exceeded their authority 
in compromising the flexible provision. 

“I do not make this point merely to be 
technical,” he declared, “but because the 
report of the conferees completely 
changes the language and the effect of 
the provision as written into the bill by 
both the House and the Senate. 

“No rule is more firmly fixed in Con- 
gress,” he said, “than the rule that con- 
ferees shall be limited in their action to 
the adjustment of differences between 
the two houses. There is no object to 
their appointment except the finding of a 
common. ground between the two ex- 
tremes of the two houses. Conferees 
may gscillate between the two, but they 
may not go beyond either. If they had 
that power, they would have the power 
to write legislation.” 

Mr. Barkley said that the provision of 
the ‘House required the President to 
make an investigation of the differences 
of cost and production of products do- 
mestically and abroad, and the conditions 
|of competition. “Of course, the agency 
jat the hands of the President for such 
investigation is the Tariff Commission,” 


he said. 
| President May Annul 
| Act, Is Assertion 


| “The President can not act until the 
report of the Commission is made. There 
is no limitation of time. He may never 
act, and if he does not the act then in 
force remains. If he does act, he may| 

annul the act by another proclamation.” 
| Under the Senate provision, Senator 
| Barkley said, the Commission submits its 
| report to the Senate for action instead of 
| to the President. 

“The Conference Committee has writ- 
ten into the bill a provision which robs 
both the Congress and the President of 
the authority, and vests it in the Com- 








| vestigation. 


compensatory elements, of course, pro- |] 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mission,” Senator Barkley said. “You 
may search the House and Senate lan- 
guage in vain to find any rate making 
powers vested in the Commission. The 
Commission is authorized to make an in- 
Under the conference re- 
port the President has no jurisdiction to 
act except in the terms submitted by the 
Commission. The President and the Con- 
gress is shorn of all discretion. 


“But this is not the worst part of the 
provision,” the Kentucky Senator con- 
tinued, “According to the terms of the 
compromise, if the President fails to 
exercise the little modicum of rubber+ 
stamp authority within 60 days follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, the Commission has the power to 
put the rate into effect. 


“The Commission is authorized to re- 
port a specific increase or decrease, to 
which the President can only say yes or 
no. He cannot change one sentence. 
This Commission is authorized to exercise 
the powers of the President and the Con- 


gress and to put into effect a rate affect- | 


ing the American people.” 


Vests Tariff Power 
In Commission 


Senator Barkley pointed out that it 
is not in the power of the Commission 
to change its rate even though conditions 
might change. This proposal is vesting 
in six men not responsible to the people 
the power of life and death over Ameri- 
can industry. 

“If this report is in order,’ he con- 
tinued, “if we give to this Commission 
the right to legislate, it is within the 
power of the Committee to eliminate the 
President altogether, and to declare that 
the Commission has the right to pro- 
claim a change without reference to the 
President. 


“If they have this power, they have 
the right to switch rates whenever and 
as much as they choose. 


“If this report is in order, conferees 
will have a right to include provisions 
in a bill not conceived of by either House, 
and it is therefore vicious.” 


Following the remarks of Senator | 


Barkley, Senator Norris (Rep.), of 


Nebraska, had read at the desk an edi- | 


torial attackine the tariff bill. 


Commenting on the editorial, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, declared that 


every tariff bill in the history of the | §..¢ 


Nation had been protested against. 

“Do you think they were justified?” 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
asked, 

“No,” Mr. Smoot replied. 
than I do now.” 

“The Senator from Utah has heard 
tariff protests before, and he has soothed 
the public with the same old salve that 
he is using now,” Senator Robinson said. 


| Miscellaneous receipts 





“No more | 


At that moment Senator Smodt left} 


the Chamber. 

“If I had the burden resting on my 
shoulders that the Senator from Utah 
has, I would leave the Chamber too,” 
Senator Norris commented. 


Mr. Watson Defends 
Conferees’ Actions 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader and member. of the con- 
ferees, in reply to Senator Barkley, de- 
clared that the limitation placed on the 
authority of conferees referred to the 
making of rates, in that the conferees 
could not exceed the maximum or go 
below the minimum. 


With reference to such a provision as 

the flexible clause, he said, there is no 
“middle ground,” and “according to the 
logic of the Senator from Kentucky, we 
would remain in a deadlock.” 
He pointed out that according to the 
ouse language the President and the 
Commission together make rates, and 
the Senate language provides that the 
report of the Commission be made to the 
Congress. 

“The object of the compromise,” Mr. 
Watson said, “is to make the Commis- 
sion the legislative agent of the Con- 
gress, just as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is.” 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
declared that “by Senator Watson’s own 
confession, the Tariff Commission is 
given a power that does not exist in 
either the provision of the House or of 
the Senate.” 

“The Commission has the power to 
recommend rates, just as it has’in all the 
law,” Mr. Watson replied. “If we fol- 
low the logic of Senators Swanson and 
Barkley we could have had no compro- 
mise,” 

Senator Swanson rose to another point 
of order, that the vesting of legislative 
powers in the Commission is not consti- 
tutional, and hence inoperative. 

Senator Borah asked if Mr. Watson ad- 
mitted that the conferees had delegated 
legislative power to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. \ 

Senator Watson replied that the right 
to fix rates had been conferred on the 
Commission, if Mr. Borah considered that 
legislating, just as the fixing of railroad 
rates has been conferred on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“The advisability of conferring on the 
Commission this power has never even 
been seriously débated in either House 
of Congress,” contended Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, “And under our 
rules, the conferring of this power can- 
not be brought in this way. An entirely 
new system is introduced here. An en- 
tirely different theory is introduced. 

“You have taken a power placed in the 
President by the House bill and in the 
Congress in the Senate bill and placed it 
in an entirely new body.” 

Senator Watson argued that in all 
cases the Tariff Commission was. the 
agency. Mr. Walsh replied that the Com- 
mission under the House and Senate 





Presentep HEREIN, 
sy THe Uniren States DatLy 


U. S. Treasury _ 
Starvement — 


May 24 
Made Public May 27 


Receipt= 
Customs receipts : 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue. 


$1,805,429.59 


1,836,131.72 
1,808,903.68 
3,332,380.73 


enna 

8,782,845.72 
25,000. 

114,717,249.53 


123,525,095.25 

Expenditures 
General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations ‘in spec. accts. 
Adjusted serv. certif. fund 
Civil serv. ret. fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.... 


$6,088,804.56 
497,462.98 
291,092.35 
36,045.28 
232,839.85 
16,304.98 
24,779.89 
642,814.99" 


6,078,835.20 
175,913.50 
117,270,346.55 


123,525,095.25 


Changes in Status 
<cengilall 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ended May 24, 
were announced May 26 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Charter issued: 

Farmers & Merchants Natidnal Bank in 
Ivanhoe, Minn.; capital, $25,000; president, 


Total ordinary expend. 
Other public debt expend. 
Balance today ... 


| H. J. Tillemans; cashier, L. V. Widmark. 


Change of title: 
The Merchants 
rence, Kans., 
of Lawrence.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Alton National Bank, Alton, TL; 
capital, $100,000; effective May 17, 1930; 
liquidating agent, Samuel Wade, care of 
the Alton National Bank, Alton, Ill.; suc- 
ceeded by First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Alton, No. 13464. ‘ 


The Citizens National Bank of Alton, Tl.; 
capital, $200,000; effective May 17, 1930; 
liquidating agent, L. A. Schlafly, Alton, Il.; 
succeeded by First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Alton, No. 13464. , 

The First National Bank of Honey Grove, 
Tex.; capital, $125,000; effective Feb. 20, 
1930; liquidating committee, J. B. Hembree, 
H. M. Smith and W. E. Bratton, Honey 
Grove, Tex.; succeeded by First’ National 
Bank in Honey Grove, No. 13416. 

The First National Bank of Springfield, 

C.; capital, $50,000; effective May 6, 
liquidating agent, E. J. Boland, 
Springfield, S. C.; absorbe® by Peoples 
State Bank of South Carolina, Charles- 
ten, S. C. 

The Sanger National Bank, Sanger, Tex.; 
capital, $30,000; effective May 15, 1930; 
liquidating agent, George O. Hughes, 
Sanger, Tex.; absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Sanger, No. 7886. 

The Old First National Bank of Farmer 
City, Ill.; capital, $65,000; effective May 10, 
1930; liquidating agent, E. C. Murphey, 
Farmer City, IIL; absorbed by the John 
Weedman National Bank of Farmer City, 
No. 3407. 

The First National Bank of Hamilton, 
Mo.; capital, $100,000; effective May 20, 
1930; liquidating agent, First Bank of 
Trust Co., Hamilton, Mo.; succeeded by the 
First Bank & Trust Co., Hamilton, Mo, 

The First National Bank of McVille, 
N. Dak.; capital, $25,000; effective May 12, 
1930; liquidating agent, A. C. Moon. MeVille. 
N. Dak.; absorbed by Union Bank of 
McVille, N. Dak. 

The First National Bank of Greer, S. C.; 
capital, $50,000; effective May 8, 1930; liq- 
uidating agent, R. H. Bearden, Greer, S. C.; 
absorbed by Planters Savings Bank of 
Greer, 8S. C. 

The National Bank of Honea Path, S. C.; 
capital, ‘$100,000; effective Apr. 8, 1930; liq- 
uidating agent, P. M. Washington, care of 
the liquidating bank; absorbed by Bank 
of Ware Shoals, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 

First National Bank in Lowell, Ind.; 
capital, $50,000; effective May 21, 1930; 
liquidating agent, S. A. Brownell, Lowell, 
Ind.; absorbed by the Lowell National Bank, 
Lowell, Ind.; No. 6765. 

The National Bank of New Mexico of 
Raton, N. Mex.; capital, $50,000;_ effective 
May 19, 1930; liquidating agent, 5 
Woodward, Raton, N. Mex.; abserbed by 
First National Bank in Raton, No. 12924. 

The Central National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y., capital, $2,500,000; 
effective 5 p. m. (daylight saving time), 
May 23, 1930; liquidating committee, E. V, 
Connolly, J. H. Fetherston and M. E. An- 
glim, care of the liquidating bank; suc- 
ceeded by the Central Bank of the City of 
New York, N. Y. The liquidating bank has 
four branches. 

Consolidation: 

The First National Bank of Woodbridge, 
N. J.; ‘capital, $100,000. The Woodbridge 
National Bank, Woodbridge, N. J.; capital, 
$50,000. Consolidated under the act. of 
Nov. 7, 1918, under the. charter of the First 
National Bank of Woodbridge, No. 8299, 
and under the corporate title of “The First. 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Woodbridge,” with capital stock of $150,000, 

Branch authorized under the act of Feb. 
25, 1927: 

The Hamilton National Bank of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; location of -braneh, 1424 
McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga. 


Western Railroad Granted ¥ 
Authority. to Issue Notes | 


National Bank of Law- 
to “The First National Bank 


Permission to issue $893,400 of notes, 
to be disposed of at not less than their 
face amount, in connection with the pur- 
chase of 10 locomotives, has , been 
granted to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by report and. order 
in Finance Docket No. 8228,.made pub-. 
lic May 27. 
= Ay 
bills was merely an investigating body 
and that neither House contemplated 
that the Commission should be gives the 
power to fix rates either “absolutely or 
conditionally.” 

“It is a vicious method of legislating,” 
Mr. Walsh concluded. 

Vice President Curtis then delivered 
his ruling that the conference report. con- 
tained new language in violation of. the 
rule which he read. F 


REVI EW O F 44 Your interpretations of 


REVIEWS 


events constitute a 
unique contribution to- 
ward an intelligent un- 
derstanding of history 
in the making. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Chairman of the Board 
Bethiehem Steel Corporation 
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Pressing Needs 
Of Credit Unions 


Are Discussed 


New York Banking Official 
Tells Convention That 
Members Should Take 
More Active Interest | 








By August Ihlefeld Jr. | 
Deputy Superintendent of Banks, State 
of New York 
* About five centuries ago, to be exact, 
in the year 1462, there was established in 
Perugia, through the instrumentality of 
three Franciscans, the first of the 
“Montes Pietatis.’ They disseminated 
rapidly throughout Italy thereafter, and 
thence throughout France and Spain. In 
more recent times credit unions made 
their, appearance in Germany some 15 
years ago. Since then there has been an 
uninterrupted spread of the plan through- 
out Europe, until there are now, it is 
said, over 50,000 credit unions in Ger- 
many alone. The movement has spread 
extensively as well throughout Switzer- 
land, Italy and Czechoslovakia in one 
form or another. = ; | 

The first credit union to make its > 

arance on this continent was estab- 
ished in 1900 in Canada. In the year 
1913, there was written into the banking 
laws of New York State an article that 
rovided for the organization of domes- 
i: monied and nonstock corporations for 
the purpose of promoting thrift among 
members and of making loans’ to 
members at reasonable rates with or 
without security. These are our credit 
unions. _ Their growth in this State, while 
slow, has been a steady one, and on the 
whole sound, and I view this. the first 
annual convention of the New York State 
Credit Union League as the culmination 
of the first stage of development of the 
credit union movement in the State of 
New York. The superintendent of banks 
and every man in the department con- 
gratulates you heartily on the occasion. 


Education in Cooperation 


Whenever we find the credit union 
defined or explained, we learn that it is 
a cooperative effort, and ‘ve find as one 
of its purposes the education of members 
to a full realization of the value of co- 
operation. Achievements of modern, in- 
dustrial civilization would have been im- 
possible without cooperation between in- 
dividuals. : 

While we think commonly of industry | 
and commerce as on a competitive basis, 
there is nevertheless an unconscious co- 
operation throughout, with competition 
serving only to determine its conditions. 
Division of labor itself is large scale co- 
operation, and the success that has fol- 
lowéd the credit union movement in this 
State connotes a close application of that 
cooperation, without which we should 
quickly return to barbarism. It is our 
ardent hope that there will be a con- 
tinued and continuous cooperation be- 
tween member credit unions compris- 
ing your league and that the member- 
ship of the league will increase steadily. 

The banking department is in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of your league; 
it. holds in high regard the management 
that is contributing to its success and 

ledges in turn its own cooperation. 
There is just one discordant note in this 

ymphony of mutual endeavor, but it is a 

/iibcous one that runs through the en- 

tire composition, being heard at times 
above its soft, sweet harmonies, and 
threatening its complete ruin. That note 
is membership indifference. The lack of 
interest on the part of member share- 
holders has reached such a stage that 
we are receiving repeated requests to 
approve amendments to by-laws that 
would provide for a quorum consisting | 
of 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 
entire membership. 


Collective Action Imperative 


Gentlemen, when you find it necessary 
so to amend your by-laws, it is time for) 
ou to examine your organization to 
earn what is ailing it. You no longer 
have a cooperative organization, because 
cooperation means collective action in 
the pursuit of common Well-being. In 
our definition and explanation of credit 
unions we find, too, that emphasis is 
laced on the importance of State regu- 
Rue and supervision. The banking de- 

rtment is conscious of the responsi- 
ility that rests upon it, but we make no 
secret of the fact that supervision is not 
a guarantee of 100 per cent safety. No 
supervision, no matter how broad its 
powers, no matter how rigorous its ap- 
plication, nor how devoted it might be 
to its duties, can accomplish that. 

The mee of supervision lies pri- 
marily in the discretionary wers of 
the superintendent of banks that enable 
him to reject applications and accept 
those that give promise that the affairs 
of the proposed corporation will be con- 
du¢ted honestly and efficiently, and it 
lies secondly in its proveens him with a 
means to caution honest men of good 
judgment against unsound policies and 
tendencies that unsuspectingly may drift 
into their management. But banking 
department supervision js not a substi- 

for either. honesty or ordinary busi- 
acumen, ; fe 

If ever it was the intention of the leg- 
islature to substitute our department for 
honest. and judicious management, our 
lending and savings institutions would 
today be operated by the Government 
rather than supervised by it. Every mem- 
ber shareholder has a sacred obligation 
to carry out meticulously the duties of 
his membership. His greatest duty is 





the selection and election of the man-|} 


agment that will handle his funds.’ This 
duty runs not only to himself, but to 
his neighbor member. It is as much his 
responsibility to afford his fellow credit 
union investors the protection of his one 
vote as it is the responsibility of the 
management of the credit union to ac- 
count for the proper investment of his 
own savings. 
~ Difficulties Can Be Avoided 
Friends, our continuous observation for 
the past year leads us to this major con- 
clusion: That 75 per cent of the diffi- 
culties -in which credit unions at times 
find themselves will be avoided hy a 
more active participation in the affairs 
of the credit union by nonborrowin 
members. If the league can find it at all 
possible to make member shareholders 
management conscious,” they will in- 
deed have accomplished a great work. 
Credit union history has been in the 
peeing in the past six months, we feel 
in the banking department. Credit union 
charters have been granted to five 
roups, each having a different bond of 
nterest, and we are watching with close 
attention the results of what we have 
termed our experiment. Two examina- 
tioms of each credit union are to be made 
ea@h year instead of one as formerly. 
re recently the department took pos- 


& 


under the provisions of recently at Monticello, N, Y.) 
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State Finance 


Gross Deposits Decreased 
In California State Banks 


, State of California: 

\ Sacramento, May 27. 
Gross deposits in the State banks of 
California on Mar. 27 stood at $1,427,- 
649,489, representing a decrease of $44,- 
$94,298 from-Dec. 31, 1929, according to 
figures released by the State banking 
department May 23. Individual deposits 
decreased $16,031,403, public deposits de- 
creased $13,634,033, due to banks de- 
creased $16,803,947, whereas United 
States and postal savings deposits in- 
creased $1,475,084. Superintendent of 
Banks Will C. Wood-expressed gratifica- 
tion at the remarkably small decline in 
bank deposits in State banks as com- 
pared with the decline in deposits 


throughout the country. The decline in| 


California during the périod above men- 
tioned was less than 3 per cent. 

Total assets of the State banks 
amounted to $1,674,137,828 representing 


a decline of $39,548,822, from Dec. 31, 


1929. Savings assets represented $1,- 
050,485,409, while commercial assets 
amounted to $608,790,756. 





Power Award Protested 
By Flathead Tribal Coupcil 





Expression of dissatisfaction with the | 


award by the Federal Power Commission 
of the power site Number 1 on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation to the Rocky 
Mountain Power Company was made in 
a telegram from Caville Dupois, chair- 
man of the Flathead tribal council, to 
Senator Frazier (Rep,), of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, May 24, made public 
May 27. 

(The Federal Power Commission’s an- 
nouncement of the award to the Rocky 
Mountain Power Company was published 
in full text in the issue of May 21.) 

The award of the site was made by the 
Federal Power Commission May 19. Ap- 
plications for the site have been pending 
for some time, both by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Montana Power Company, and by Wal- 
ter H. Wheeler, of Minneapolis, an in- 
dependent bidder. 

Hearings were conducted by the Sen- 
ate Indian Affairs Committee on charges 
brought by Mr. Wheeler that he had 
been discriminated against in his appli- 
cation. 

The telegram from Mr. Dupois to Sen- 
ator Frazier follows in full text: 

“Senator Lynn J. Frazier: Tribe’s po- 
sition unchanged. Strongly opposed pro- 
posed lease Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
nany. Consider it fraud against Indians, 
committed against wishes and advice of 
tribe. Will cause diminished prosperity, 
diminished opportunity for employment, 
continuous injury years to come. We 
—, passage Shipstead-Kvale resolu- 
ion. . 





California Bus Company 


To Buy Four More Lines | 





State of California: 
Sacramento, May 27. 

The Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., has 
been authorized by the railroad commis- 
sion to acquire the operative rights, 
properties and assets of the Pickwick 
Stages System, California Transit Com- 
pany, Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company and Pacific Auto Stages, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
commission. 

The purchasing company was author- 
ized to issue 50,000 shares of its com, 
mon capital stock at $100 a share in 
payment for the properties, the state- 
ment said. The Pacific Greyhound cor- 
poration assumes all outstanding liabil- 
ities and obligations. 

The Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., it 
was stated, is a California corporation 
organized Mar. 31, 1980, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of 200,000 shares, 
all common, without par value. Its out- 
standing stock is held in equal shares 
by the Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Chicago, 
the Pickwick Corporation, of Los An- 
geles, and Southern Pacific interests. 
LLL Sy 


passed laws, of the property and business 
of 14 open membership credit unions. 

We have taken this action in order to 
continue the liquidation of these credit 
unions which have been in the process of 
virtual liquidation for some time, and 
which in some cases were being liqui- 
dated by the same groups who had been 
responsible for their embarrassment. 
More than that, we have taken this ac- 
tion to. bring about the liquidation with 
greater dispatch and thus remove the 
charter in each case from possible trade. 
As we said before, the effectiveness of 
supervision arises first from the super- 
intendent’s discretionary powers in con- 
nection with the granting of new char- 
ters. To allow liquidating credit unions 
to revive under new management is to 
deprive the syperintendent of tle exer- 
cise of his powers, and the department 
will not, therefore, countenance either a 
transfer or a sale of the credit union 
charter. 

Limited Inspection Power 

Any well-intentioned ,group, we are 
sure, will not hesitate to subject itself 
to the investigation that our department 
makes in connection with all new appli- 
cations, and in the interest of the credit 
union movement we feel that the league 
can not help but recognize the soundness 
of this position. , 

There is another matter of some mo- 
ment to credit unions which arises, too, 
out of the new powers conferred recently 
by the legislature on the superintendent 
of banks, namely, the power of limited 
inspection. We have heard that illicit 
oan organizations are thriving in our 
State, operating under the guise of credit 
corporations or trading corporations. 

he department pledges its constant 

application to the problem of freeing the 
citizens of the State from the oppression 
of these rapacious lending organizations, 
but the complaints that come to us are 
surprisingly infrequent compared to the 
alleged number of such organizations. 
We earnestly solicit the cooperation of 
the league and of every member credit 
‘union to place in our hands information 
that will lead us to the places where 
these organizations are allegedly thriv- 


ing. 

Although I have said before, that I 
consider this meeting the culmination of 
the first stage in the development of our 
credit union movement, I consider it too, 
a commencement, a beginning, of greater 
development: Let it suffice to say that 
tthe banking department is interested in 
seeing the credit union movement have 
a fair trial in this State, and it pledges 
its support in trying to eliminate some 
of the abuses that have led to embarrass- 
ment in the past, and in trying to destroy 
the competition that comes from “boot- 
leg” operations. . 

(The foregoing address was delivered 
May 24 at the first convention of the 
New York State Credit Union League, 


~~ 
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State of South Carolina: 

Columbia. , 
|ST. CHARLES MERCENTILE CoMPANY V. 
| ARMmour & ComPpANy; SouTH CAROLINA 
| SUPREME Court, No, 12912, 


Appeal from Richland County. 


THos. H. Morrat, Frep D. TowNsEND 
and JOHN W. Crews for appellant; C. 
T. GRAYDON, MENDEL L. SMITH and R. 
E. DENNIS for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 6, 1930 

BLEASE, J.—This case seems to be on 
rather a new line—presenting, perhaps, 
some new questions—and, accordingly, 
it is of more than passing interest. But, 
as we have often found in that wonder- 
ful science of the law, new questions 
arising as to rights between persons, and 
|the remedies for wrongs upon those 
rights, are answered largely by apply- 
|ing properly to them old legal princi- 
ples. Mr. Justice Gage often said, in 
his characteristic way, “The facts breed 
the law.” | We turn, therefore, first to 
the facts in the case,—and, because the 
exceptions of the appellant require it, 
we place the plaintiff’s color upon them. 

St. Charles Mercantile Company, the 
respondent, was a corporation engaged 
in the business of general merchandise 
in Lee County. The appellant, Armour 

& Company, is also a corporation and 

engaged in the business of packing and 

selling meats, etc. The respondent was 

a customer of the appellant. On May 

8, 1926, respondent, through one of its 

j officers, Mathias, gave the traveling rep- 

resentative of the appellant an order for 

a shipment of “D. S. Butts” at the price 

;0f $27.04; and on May 22, of the same 

!month, another order for the same kind 

lof meat at the price of $27.95. The or- 

ders were delivered. The sales were 
made on credit terms. 


Check Submitted 
In Altered Condition 


Moore, a representative of the appel- 
lant, sometime about August, 6n a call 
to the respondent’s place of business, took 
up with the respondent the payment of 
the account. Mathias, for the respondent, 
}and Moore agreed to a settlement by 
which the respondent was to give, and 
Moore was to accept, a check of the 
respondent postdated to Sept. 1, 1926, far 
$54.99, the amount of the account. Ma- 
thias was certain that this oceurred either 
on Aug. 2 or 3, and was /ositive it did 
not happen on Aug. 1, because that day 
was Sunday. The check was delivered 
to Moore. It is in the usual form of 
a bank check. It appears from sight of 
the- instrument that it was originally 
dated Sept. 1, and thereafter “Sept.” 
was changed to “Aug.” 

No one authorized for the respondent 
a change in the date of the check. About 
Aug. 9, 1926, the appellant deposited the 
check in the National State Bank at 
Columbia for collection, which bank for- 
j warded it to the First Merchants Na- 
tional Bank at Richmond, that bank in 
turn transmitted to the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Richmond, and the bank last 
named sent the check to the drawee bank 
at Bishopville for payment, the check 





about Aug. 11, 1926. 


The alteration in the date of the check 
was made from the time of the delivery 
of the instrument to the representative 
of the appellant by Mathias and its pres- 
entation to the Bishopville bank. The 
check was returned by the Bishopville 
bank to the Federal Reserve Bank with 


sufficient funds,” because respondent at 
that time did not have on deposit with 
the bank necessary funds to také up the 
check. On Aug. 14y 1926, the branch 
office of the appellan 
the check, direct by mail, in the- same 
altered condition, to the Bishopville bank 
for collection. 


The letter to the bank accompanying 
the check said: ‘“Herewith for collection 
check Aug. 1, $54.99 signed St. Charles 
Mercantile Co. Please let us have cash- 
ier’s check covering, less usual exchange, 
and oblige.” It was signed “Armour & 
Compang,” and from the stenographer’s 
notation appears to have been dictated by 
one “B, H.”- The letter as first, written 
on the typewriter had “September” where 
August appears in the copy we have 
made. The worg “August” was written 
above “September” in ink. 


| Deposit to Cover 
| Check Made August 30 


On the same date, Aug. 14, 1926, the 
appellant mailed t6 the respondent at 
St. Charles what purported to be an ex- 
act carbon copy of the letter the appel- 
lant had sent on that day to the Bishop- 
ville bank. In this carbon copy, how- 
ever, the word “September” had not been 
changed to read “August.” The differ- 
ence in the letter sent the bank and’ the 
carbon copy sent the respondent amounted 
to this: The bank was notified that it 
was being sent respondent’s check dated 
“Aug. 1,” while the respondent had -no- 
tice that its check dated “Sept. 1” was 
being sent to the bank, 

Upon receipt of the check the second 
time, and the letter referred to, the bank, 
on Aug. 17, notified the respondent that 
lit held for collection a check of the re- 
spondent to the appellant for $54.99. 
Mathias, for the respondent, was at the 
bank soon after Aug. 17; looked at the 
check which was there for collection; in- 
formed the bank officials that the check 





being received at the Bishopville bank | 


the notation “N. S. F.,” meaning “not 


at Columbia sent | 





* 

was not to be paid until Sept. 1; that 
its date had been altered, and declined 
to make payment at that time. On Aug. 
30 the respondent deposited in the bank 
more than a sufficient amount to take 
care of the check; payment of it was 
made, and the bank remitted the proceeds 
to the appellant, 
_ The facts developed at the trial, look- 
ing upon them favorably to the respond- 
ent’s contentions, were brought out in 
support of the allegations of ‘its com- 
|plaint. In addition to reciting substan- 
tially the facts referred to, that plead- 
ing alleged that the appellant, “through 
its agents and gervants, negligently, 
willfully, recklessly and wantonly changed 
the date upon said check from Sept. 1, 
| 1926, to Aug. 1, 1926, and fasely gave 
the check the appearance of being uttered 
and delivered as and for Aug. 1 instead 
of Sept. 1, 1926, its true date.” 


Damages for Injury to 
Credit Rating Charged 


The complaint further charged, “That 
as a result of the negligent reckless, 
willful and wanton acts of the defendant 
jits agents and servants, in changing said 
date upon said check, in sending out said 
different and changed notices, in present- 
|ing said check before the same was due 
| 4nd in having the same turned down and 
|marked ‘not sufficient funds,’ tended to 
injure and impair the credit of the 
plaintiff herein, to hurt and damage the 
jreputation of the plaintiff for honesty 





| of; credit of the plaintiff for paying its 
| debts and to have an item turned down 
;and refused payment upon by said negli- 
| gent, reckless, willwul and wanton acts 
;and thereby injuring and damaging the 
plaintiff in its reputation and business 
standing, all to its damage in the sum 
of $3,000.” 


The appellant set up three defenses. 
In the first of these, it alleged that the 
goods were sold on credit, and that the 
check in payment of the account “was 
delivered sometime on or prior to the 
first day of August, 1926,” and it denied 


of the complaint. In its second defense, 
it alleged that the check, dated Aug. 1, 
1926, was. given for the past due account 
of the respondent to the’ appellant. 


Further, that it had made diligent in- 
vestigation as to the matters in connec- 
tion with the check, and had been unable 


changed, or if it was changed, if it was 
changed in appellant’s office; that if the 
change in the date was made in its office, 
|it was done through error. In its third 
defense, the appellant reiterated that if 
the change in the date of the check was 
made in its office, it was done without the 
authority of any one in charge of the 
office, and that the person who made the 
change, in doing so, acted beyond the 
scope of his or her authority, 


Instructions Provided 
For Punitive Damages 


The appellant offered no evidence. 

On the part of the.appellant, there was 
first a motion for a nonsuit, and after- 
ward one for a directed verdict, the 
grounds of those being mentioned later. 
Both motions were refused by Hon. W. 
H. Townsend, Circuit Judge, presiding in 
the Court of Common Pleas for Richland 
County, where the trial was had. 


The case was submitted to the jury, 
|who returned a verdict in favor of ‘the 
respondent for $2,000. The appellani’s 
motion for a new trial was refused. 

The exceptions, 12 in number, contain- 
ing numerous subdivisions of specified 
error, do not raise near so many ques- 
tions. We shall endeavor to cover what 
we conceive to be the questions neces- 


|upon the several exceptions seriatim. 
Following very much the grouping of 

the questions involved, as appellant has 

stated them, we take up first the excep- 


of the charge. The 
plained of were as follows: 


| (a) “If the defendant negligently, reck- 
lessly, wantonly or willfully caused the 
check to be prematurely presented for 
payment and dishonored, such conduct 
would be an actionable wrong and would 


the credit and commercial standing of 
the plaintiff. 

(b) “If the defendant 
caused a post-dated check given it by 
the plaintiff té be prematurely presented 
and dishonored by its payment being re- 
fused for insufficient funds in bank, the 
law would presume in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary that the plaintiff 
was thereby caused to suffer substantial 
damage, temporate in amount, on ac- 
count of injury to its credit. 

(c) “Any willful interference with the 
business of another if followed by dam- 
age is an actionable wrong; and if the 
defendant willfully caused the premature 
presentment of a post-dated check drawn 
by plaintiff on a bank, which resulted in 
the dishonor of the check, because of in- 
sufficient funds then being in the bank 
to pay it, it would be presumed in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
that injury resulted to the credit of the 
drawer, and his commercial standing 
from such willful act, and that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to such substantial dam- 
ages as would compensate him for such 
injury, as well as for such punitive dam- 
age as you may determine from the evi- 
dence would be proper punishment for 
such willful wrong. 

(d) “Ordinarily a check on a bank by 
|& depositor may be presented for pay- 
|ment immediately or without delay, pro- 
vided it is presented within a reasonable 
time; but when the check at the time of 
its issuance is postdated, that is, dated 
as of a later day, the drawer of the 
check only agrees and undertakes that 
on the day named by him in the check 
he will have the amount of the check to 
his credit in the ,bank in orderNo then 





and fair dealing, to lower the standard | 


be presumed to have resulted in injuring | 


+ 





generally the other material allegations | 


to determine if the date thereof was | 


tions imputing error to certain portions | 
instructions com- | 


negligently | 
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pay the check. In the meanwhile the 
drawer of the check is entitled to the 
free and full use of his entire deposit, 
and such postdated check cannot right- 
fully be presented for acceptance or pay- 
ment before the day named. 


(e) “A corporation is an artificial per- | 


son composed of an aggregation of nat- 
ural persons, whose character and repu- 
tation may affect the credit and commer- 
cial standing of the corporation. The 
credit and commercial standing of a cor- 
poration is its property and it would be 
entitled to recover damages for any 


; wrongful injury to its, credit and com-j 


mercial standing.” 


Charges Said to State 
Correct Legal Principles 


It is quite apparent that, in giving the 
instructions quoted, the trial judge, with 
appropriate ghanges and additions fol- 
lowed closely the declarations of legal 
principles made by this court in cases 
involving the failure of, and refusal by, 
a bank to pay, on proper presentation, 
a check of a depositor, when the bank 
had sufficient funds to the depositor’s 
credit to make the payment. . The argu- 
ment against the instructions challenges 
to some extent their correctness, but it 
more directly attacks their applicability 
to the facts of this case. 

It is our opinion that the charges con- 
tained correct legal principles, and that 
they dre sustained by authority. This 
court, with Mr. Justice Cothran speak- 
ing for it, has made this concise state- 
ment of law: 


“The theory upon which damages, sub- 
stantial, but temperate in amount, are 
allowed in such-cases (where a bank 
fails to honor a depositor’s check), is 
that the dishonor of the check presump- 


tively results in injury to the credit of | 


the depositor; it being a declaration 
against his solvency and correct business 
dealings.” DeLaunay v. Union National 
Bank, 116 S. C. 215, 107 S. E. 925. 


In a case similar to the DeLaunay 
— Mr. Justice Hydrick, for this court, 
said: 

“The authorities agree, arid this court 
has held, that, in a case like this, plain- 
tiff is entitled to something more than 
nominal damagés; but that the recovery 
should be temperate in amount.” Wilson 
v. Palmetto National Bank, 113 S. C. 508, 
101 S. E. 841. 


Legal Aspects Shown 
By Quoted Decisions 


The holding? as shown by the syllabus, | 


in Lorick v. Palmetto Bank & Trust 
Company, 74 S. C. 185, 54 S. E. 206 
(first appeal), is as follows: 

“Refusal of bank to pay check of dew. 
positor having funds to his credit by 
saying the deposit was in the savings 
department and could not be paid except 
on presentation of pass-book, is equiva- 
lent to a refusal to pay and entitles de- 
positor to temperate damages, and re- 
covery is not dependent upon allegation 
and proof of special damages.” 

The cases cited seem to us to be con- 
vincing that the legal principles an- 
nounced by the presiding judge, in the 


| subdivisions indicated by the letters “a,” 


“b,” and “c,” were correct statements of 
the law. 
The instructions indicated by the let- 


sary for determination, without passing | te? “d,” as to the effect of a postdated | 


check, are supported by the decision of 


‘this court in the case of State v. Winter, 


a C. 294, 82 S. E. 414, where it was 
said: 

“If check was dated ahead, and it was 
expressly stated at the time it was 
passed that.the drawer had no funds in 
the bank, such check would only mean a 
promise on the part of the drawer to do 
a futyre act and have funds in the bank 
at the future time stated in the check, 
and this would be no more than an obli- 
gation to pay in the future, and the 
checkwwould only be an evidence of debt.” 

See also 7 C. J. 674, which is in line 
with the statement from the Winter case. 

The appellant has not argued its ex- 
ception which complained of error in the 
charge referred to under our subdivi- 
sion “e.” 
ered abandoned. . We may say in passe 
ing, however, that the instruction of the 
trial judge to the effect that the credit 
and commercial standing of a corporation 
is its property, and that a corporation 


would be entitled to recover damages for | 


wrongful injury to its credit and com- 
mercial standing was a correct declara- 
tion of law. See 37 C. J. 11. 


Contract May Be Basis 
Of Liability in Tort 


After reaching the conclusion that the 
principles of law announced by the pre- 
siding judge were correct, the inquiry 
leads next to the applicability of the 
given instructions to the facts of the 
case at bar. 

While the class of cases, such as those 
of DeLaunay, Wilson and Lofick, supra, 
were decided in actions solely against 


banks for nonpayment of checks alleged | 
to have required payment, we think the) 


legal principles there established were 
applicable to the facts of this case. This 
is true, although the actions referred to 
in the decided cases were held to be on 
contract (Lorick v. Bank, 76 S. C. 500, 
57 S. E. 527, second appeal), while we 
are of the opinion that this cause is one 
on tort, which view, it appears, was con- 
ceded by all the parties in the lower 
court, 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 29. 


It may, therefore, be consid- | 


aa 
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Valuations 


Massachusetts Announces 
| Sale of Highway Notes: 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, May 27. 
State Treasurer John W. Haigis on 
May 23 announced the sale of $382,500 
of Commonwealth of Massachusetts notes 
to the Shawmut Corporation of Boston | 
at par, with interest at the rate of 2.58 
per cent per annum, payable at maturity. 
There were four bidders. The notes 
will be dated May 29, 1930, and are due 
Nov. 21, 1930. Of this amount $300,000 
is to cover the cost of constructing high- 
ways in Malden, Braintree, Weymouth 
and Hingham. The remainder, $82,500, 
covers the cost of the approaches to the 
Cottage Farm bridge between Boston and 
Cambridge. | 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


State Banks 


New York 





New York: Joseph A. Broderick, super- 
intendent of banks, had announced: 

Chenango Valley Savings Bank, Bingham- 
ton, application filed for change of loca- 
tion from 177 Washington Street to Ex- 
change Street and Congdon Place. 

New York Trust Company, New York 
City, branch authorized at 274 Madison 


Avenue, 


Central Queens Savings Bank, Jamaica, | 


application filed for permission to change 


Place to 169-03 Jamaica Avenue. 

Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
branch authorized at 8619 Third Avenue. 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City, branch authorized at 411 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., application 
filed for branch at Tenth Avenue and 23d 
Street. 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., New York 
City, branch authorized at 7622 Third 
Avenue. 

Colony Trust Co., New York City, notice 
filed of intention to organize, capital $2,000,- 
000. 

Power City Trust Co., Niagara Falls, au- 
thorization certificate issued (conversion of 
Power City Bank). 

International Madison Bank & Trust Co., 
New York City, branch authorized at Sev- 
enth Avenue and 37th Street. 

Central Bank of the City of New York, 
New York City, authorization certificate is- 
sued and right to exercise fiduciary powers 
gianted. Capital, $2,500,000. (Conversion 
of Central National Bank.) 


‘State Regulation 
| —of— 


Public Utilities 


Arizona 5 
Joe E. Bush, operator of an electric util- 











corporation commission to purchase the 
water system at that place and to construct 
and operate a telephone system. 


California 

Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. has 
been authorized by the railroad commission 
to issue and sell at not less than 96 per cent 
of par, $4,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent 30-year bonds. The proceeds are to 
be used to finance improvements already 
made or proposed and to pay indebtedness 
of its own and of acquired companies. 

Georgia 

Motor bus operators have filed complaint 
with the public service commission that the 
municipal authorities of LaGrange are at- 
tempting to collect license taxes from buses 
using the streets of that city. The chair- 
man of the commission, James A. Perry, 
stated orally that the motor carrier act of 
1929 fixes a State tax on buses and pro- 
hibits municipalities from levying any 
registration, license or operating fee. 

Illinois 

Burlington Transportation Co., subsidiary 
|of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, has been granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity by the commerce 
commission for the operation of buses be- 
tween Oregon and Mt. Morris to supplement 
existing train service. 

Ervin-Heck Co. was granted a certificate 
for bus operation between Hamilton and 
| Warsaw. Hamilton is immediately across 
the Mississippi River from Keokuk, Iowa. 
The company’s application for permission 
to operate between Warsaw and Quincy was 
reserved by the commission for future con- 
sideration. 

E. N. Betourne Bus Line, subsidiary of 
South Suburban Motor Coach Co., was au- 
thorized to extend its operations to Chi- 
cago. The company has been operating 
under a certificate between Danville and 


Momence and carrying passengers to Chi- | 


cago under an agreement with Illinois 
Roadway Lines, Inc. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad and _ Illinois 
Central Railroad have been authorized to 
install an automatic interlocking plant at 
Marion. 

Automatic Home Telephone Co. of Pon- 
tiac has been authorized to make effective 
a new rate for eight-party rural automatic 
service outside the initial rate area but 
within the exchange area. The rate is op- 
tionaMand the new service is stated to be 
an improvement over the present rural 
service. The schedule, which will become 
effective June 1, calls for a rate of $3 a 
month for business stations and $2 a month 
for residence stations within three, miles 
of the central office plus 25 cents a month 
for each additional two miles or fraction 
thereof. 

Carlinville Water Supply Co. has applied 
for permission to issue $140,000 of 5% per 
cent 15-year first mortgage bonds to re- 
fund outstanding obligations and to pro- 
vide funds to complete the electrification 
of the water plant at Carlinville. 

Sherrard Power System, Inc., has applied 
| for permission to issue $20,000 of bonds. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
has asked authority to abandon its depot 
at Canal and 16th streets in Chicago and 
to use a station at Halstead Street between 
15th Place and 16th Street, the change be- 
ing made necessary by grade separation 
projects in connection with the straighten- 
ing of the Chicago River. 

Kansas 

All bus companies operating on Kansas 
highways must secure licenses from the 
public service commission even though the 
operation is solely for interstate business, 
according to an opinion by the attorney 
general, William A. Smith. A mewber of 
the commission, Charles D. Shukers. an- 
nounced orally that drivers of unlicensed 
buses will be arrested and the vehicles 
held until licenses are secured. 














Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago, Milkaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


April Four months April Four months April Four months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 19380 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 19380 1929 
Freight revenue ......+.+. 9,827,214 10,720,282 87,312,762 41,446,151| 3,972,502 4,268,214 15,245,579 17,151,999| 6,024,274 17,618,651 21,929,692 26,211,542 
Passenger revenue ...... 976,390 1,239,724 4,127,853 5,369,027 160,828 138,614 601,430 517,441 663,876 764,511 3,059,892 3,411,121 
Total oper. rev......... . 11,973,713 13,827,486 46,027,522 52,084,971) 4,289,041 4,557,680 16,434,923 18,259,698) 7,425,102 9,245,119 27,847,938 34,150,090 
Maintenance of way....... 2,192,125 2,302,499 6,145,027 6,571,155 606,283 693,570 1,999,008 2,075,640] 1,717,221 1,816,359 4,423,346 4,989,242 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,561,928 2,687,687 10,062,092 10,305,017 826,805 909,542 3,225,691  3/466,644| 1,617,757 1,764,870 6,419,969 6,821,941] 
Transportation expenses... 4,458,607 . 4,778,132 18,586,228 20,299,946) 1,517,000 1,542,052 6,227,640 6,437,643) 2,575,182 2,831,682 11,028,372 12,089,955 
Total expenses incl. other... 9,945,143 10,516,164 37,796,425 40,143,804| 3,171,556 3,095,501 12,499,436 12,721,272) 6,515,871 7,011,643 24,128,943 26,133,063 
Net from railroad.... 2,028,570 2,811,132 8,231,097 11,891,167| 1,117,485 1,462,629 ~ 3,935,487. 5,538,426 909,231 2,233,476 3,718,995 8,017,027 
TOON coda enewedeeaceser 795,000 789,760 3,180,000 3,213,280 218,198 287,542 772,897 1,054,430 731,822 692,223 2,717,376 2,739,326 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. 9,711 776 13,270 2,004 133 636 5,311 2,461 860 1,595 8,801 3,770 
| Net after taxes, etc....... 1,223,859 2,020,786 5,037,827 8,675,883 898,554 1,174,451 3,157,279 4,481,535 176,549 1,539,658 997,818 5,273,931 
Net after rents..... eoeeee 881,472 1,669,749 3,640,302 6,716,119 658,819 1,004,306 2,232,870 3,665,076 136,060 1,578,298 674,385 56,132,466 
Aver. miles operated....... 11,853.47 11,247.20 11,273.79 11,250.71/ 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54] 8,366.37 8,404.54 8,366.98 8,404.02 
Operating ratio ......ese 83.1 18.9 82.1 V7.1 13.9 67.9 76.0 69.7 87.8 15.8 86.6 76.5 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 


Great Northern Railway 


Avenue to replace branch at 277 Madison | 


location from Jamaica Avenue and 168th | 
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Property Values ~ 


Are Announced 


I. C. C. Estimates Worth of 
Duluth & Iron Range and 
Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis Lines \ 








The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad has 
been finally valued by the Interstate 


|Commerce Commission at $28,610,088 


and the Louisville, Henderson & 
Louis Railway at $5,952,000, on their 


| wholly owned and used properties, as of 


June 30, 1919 and 1918, respectively, it 


| has just been announced by report ai 


orders in Valuation Docket Nos. 368 and 


| 892. 


The cost of reproduction, new, of the 
properties wholly owned by the Duluth 
& Iron Range, as of valuation date, 
was fixed by the Commission at $31,- 
919,850, and less depreciation, $25,151,- 


1870. 


The cost of reproduction, new, of the 
total used properties of the road was 
placed at $31,953,345, and less depre- 
ciation, $25,182,685. 


Other Valuations 


In connection with the Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis, the cost of repro- 
duction, new, of the total owned proper- 
ties was $6,566,681, and less deprecia- 
tion, $5,291,856, while on the total used 
properties, the two figures were $6,588,- 
462 and $5,307,208, respectively. 

Authorized summaries of both reports 
follow in order in full text: : 

Location and general description of 
property.—The railroad of the Duluth 


called the carrier, is -a standard-gage,, 
steam railroad, located entirely within 
the State of Minnesota. Its main line 
extends from Duluth in a general direc- 
tion to Winton. The main line is single 
track except between Two Harbors 
and Allen Junction, which is double 
track. There is also a small amount 
of third main track at Two Har- 
bors. There are six important branch 
lines, of which those extending from 
Waldo to Rollins, frdm Robinson to 
Burntside Lake, from Wales to Whyte, 
and from Mesaba to Dunka River are 
single track and those extending from 
Allen Junction to Virginia and from Mc- 
Kinley to Eveleth are double track. 

The carrier wholly owns and uses 272. 
899 miles of first main track, 72.460 miles 
of second and other main track, and 200.- 
324 miles of yard tracks and sidings. 
Its road thus embraces 545.683 miles of 
all traeks owned. 


Value of Outstanding Stock 


Capitalization—The carrier has out- 
standing, on date of valuation, a total 
par value of $14,651,000 in stock and 
long-term debt, of which $6,500,000 rep- 
resents common stock and $8,151,000 
funded debt. 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, on date-of 
valuation, is stated in its books as $29,- 
877,645.58. 

The carrier owns United States Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds, held for noncarrier 
purposes. Their par value is $3,615,950 
and their book value, stated by the car- 
rier as its net investment in the securi- 
ties of others, is $3,615,067.36. 

The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, which operated the property on 
date of valuation, records an investment 
in securities of others at a book value of 
$133,950, consisting of investments in 
Liberty Loan bonds and Victory Loan 
notes. ._The considerations given in the 
acquisigion of these securities were not 
determined. . 


D&scription of Property 


Location and general description of 
property.—The railroad of the Louisvilie, 
Henderson & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, herein called the carrier, is a single- 
track, standard-gage, steam railroad, lo- 
cated in northwestern Kentucky. The 
main line extends southwesterly from 
Strawberry to Henderson, 137.120 miles, 
with a branch projecting from Irvington 
to Fordsville, together with spur tracks 
to Hardinsburg and Falls of Rough, ag- 
gregating 181.049 miles of main track. 
The carrier also owns 50.301 miles of 
yard tracks and sidings, of which 1.032 
miles are disconnected tracks located at 
Louisville. Its road thus embraces 
aLaee miles of all tracks owned and 
used. 

In addition to the foregoing, the car- 
rier leases 2.545 miles of sidetracks at 
Louisville, Ky., from the Louisville aid 
Nashville Railroad Company. It also has 
trackage rights over the tracks of the 
same company from Louisville to Straw- 
berry, Ky., a distance of 5.90 miles, and 
from Henderson, Ky., to Evansville, Ind., 
a distance of 12.20 miles. The principal 
cities served by the carrier are Fords- 
ville, Henderson, Irvington, Louisville, 
Owensboro, and West Point, Ky., and 
Evansville, Ind. 

Total Investment 


The carrier is controlled by the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and its railroad forms 
a portion of a direct route between 
Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. 

Capital stock and long-term debt.— 
The carrier has outstanding, on date af 
valuation, a total par value of $7,460,- 
000 in stocks and long-term debt, of 
which $2,000,000 represents common 
stock, $2,000,000 preferred stock, and 
$8,460,000 funded debt. 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in 
and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$8,085,.136.69. With readjustments indi- 
cated by our accounting examination, this. 
amount would be reduced to $8,054,658.5 
of which $6,461,501.59, less an undeters 
mined portion thereof assignable to off- 
setting items included in amounts ree 








corded at $444,196.86, represents consid= . 


erations other than money, the cash valu@ 
| of which at the time of the transaction’ 
we are not able to report, because it 
has been impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary information. There may be in- 
cluded in the amount stated some of 

cost of the noncarrier lands and strue- 
tures owned. as 


Boston & Maine Asks ; 
Right to Convert Bonds 


s 








The Boston & Maine Railroad spolied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 27 in Finance Docket No. 8 . 
for authority to issue 75,000 shares of i 
7 per cent prior preference stock for the 
sole purpose of exchange for convertible 
general mortgage bonds. ’ fi 

The rate of conversion is five shares” 
the stock for each $500, principal amout 
of the bonds. 
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Government Intervention Made Necessary by 
Indifference of Private Interest to Rights of Fu- 
ture Generations, Says Minnesota Governor 


By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


of nature’s resources be the re- 
sponsibility of the State? 

It is to me a fundamental principle 
that those things which the individual 
can do for himself should be left to the 
individual. Those things which indi- 
viduals cannot do for themselves are 
the responsibility of the State. 

Can we have conservation without 
vigorous and effective action on the 
part of the Government? Is it neces- 
sary for the State to step in to prevent 
the people from exploiting their own 
resources? Is it necessary for the 
State, as such, to undertake the reha- 
bilitation of those resources after they 
have been lost? 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
every man and woman owes the duty of 
so using natural resources that future 
generations also may share in nature’s 
bounty, experience shows that they do 
not so use them. To the individual, im- 
mediate economic advantage is a more 
impelling incentive than the welfare of 
remote descendants. 

Still those descendants have their 
rights—rights in no way inferior to 
those of the people who are here today. 
They did not choose their place in the 
sequence of generations. 

They did not will to be born in the 
year of 2000 or 2100, into a land with- 
out coal, without trees, without game 
and fish and wild life, with depleted 
soil fertility, rather than:in the year 
1800 or 1900, into a land with virgin 
resources. 

The children of 200 years from now 
have rights, which they are not here to 
defend, but which are #n no way infe- 
rior to the rights of those who happen 
to be living today. 

A 


Those rights of future men and 
women will not be protected unless men 
and women now living impose upon 
themselves certain restraints and re- 
strictions in dealing with the things 
which belong no less to the future than 
to the present. 

Will the men and women of today im- 
pose those restraints and restrictions 
upon themselves individually, by fore- 
going present profit and immediate ad- 
vantage, or will it be necessary for all 
of the people to enforce laws and poli- 
cies upon each of the people? 

I used to think that our cut-over 
lands might be reforested by the indi- 
vidual owners of large tracts if they 
were freed from the burden of heavy 
ad valorem taxes and given the privi- 
lege of paying a yield-tax instead. My 
faith is not wholly olen teak it has been 
weakened. At thisy time it appears 
somewhat doubtful whether the yield- 
tax principle will ever be applied on 
any large scale in Minnesota. 

It is increasingly becoming my con- 
viction that if we are ever going to 
have reforestation in this country, the 
reforesting will have to be done by the 
Government. If timber shall ever be 
grown to replace what has been cut off 
and hauled away, the State and not in- 
dividual citizens will raise that timber. 

This was not my view a few years 
ago. It is not necessarily a settled con- 
viction with me now. But it is the con- 
clusion toward which I have been veer- 
ing for some time, and things which 
have transpired within the jast year 
have tended to strengthen me in it. 

When I use the word state in con- 
nection with reforestation, I use it in 


We SHOULD the safeguarding 


preme 


its broadest sense as including every 
unit of government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to enlarge its hold- 
ings. 

The States will need to make provi- 
sion to reforest tax-delinquent lands 
that come into their possession. Cities 
and villages located where land is 
adapted to the growing of timber will 
need to be encouraged to acquire and 
develop municipal forests. 

The experience of European coun- 
tries shows how some municipalities 
could materially lighten, if not entirely 
remove, the burden of local taxes, by a 
wise and profitable administration of 
municipal forests. When the Govern- 
ment owns its own forests, it can really 
enforce its regulations; it can insist 
upon selective cutting; it can apply 
those scientific principles of lumbering, 
the failure to observe which has caused 
the ruin and wreckage which cover 
large areas of this and other States. 
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Another conservation problem of su- 
importance facing this State, 
concerns itself with the preservation of 
water levels, particularly along the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada. Private interests have for 
some time been seeking to exploit the 
region at the border by creating great 
impounding reservoirs for power devel- 
opment. 

The raising of water levels would in- 
undate lands which are now valuable 
recreational and scenic assets, destroy 
growing timber, and convert a nation’s 
playground into a wilderness of leafless 
stumps. Almost to a man, the people of 
Minnesota are unalterably opposed to 
the project, and are demanding the en- 
actment of Federal legislation to 
stop it. 

I do not believe that the State should 
go into the business of retailing elec- 
trical energy. I am not sure that it 
should ever go into the business of gen- 
erating it. 

But I do believe that the State owes it 
as a duty to its citizens of today and to- 
morrow, whose opportunity to engage 
in industrial production will depend in 
large measure upon who owns the 
means of turning the wheels, to see to 
it that no private interest acquires a 
monopoly of power. 

Those who seek to develop water- 
power sites and, in developing them, 
disturb natural water levels, should be 
permitted to do it only under such 
terms and conditions as the government 
may impose. 

A 


There are other conservation prob- 
lems in relation to which the State has 
a definite responsibility. Of general in- 
— is the conservation of game and 

sh. 

Formerly the States concerned them- 
selves principally with efforts ‘to pre- 
vent violation of game and fish laws. 
Now an almost equal emphasis is placed 
on restoring and restocking. 

What has been done to find better 
methods for beneficiating low-grade 
ores, in order that the rapid depletion 
of high-grade ore bodies might be 
checked. There is also that greatest of 
all conservation problems—the problem 
of conserving and restoring soil fertil- 
ity, which has as yet_received scant at- 
tention. 


M. enacing Problem of Idle Time 


Training in Proper Use of Leisure Advocated 
By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


leisure time constitutes the most 
difficult problem before American 
educators. 

Our parents and their parents befcre 
them have done the hard rough work of 
wresting a continent from savages and 
overcoming nature’s barriers: On the 
basis laid by them, we have builded great 
cities, have perfected wonderful ma- 
chines, and have harnessed to-drive thera 
the very lightning itself. 

Therefore, our children, their children 
and grandchildren, relieved of burden- 
some toil, will enjoy shorter working 
days and shorter working weeks than 
even we enjoy. Much of this benefit 
our generation has given to our children 
as indicated by widespread popular reac- 
tion against child labor. 

We may expect to see the legal age for 
leaving school raised still higher, for 
unless we can keep these young workers 
out of the labor market, we may expect 
more men of 40 and 50 years of age to 
be laid on the shelf. 

What will the American of tomorrow 
do with this leisure? Unless he is trained 
to use it, this time is likely to prove 
the curse which the great builders of our 
country “feared when warned against 
idleness in any form. 


“1  letware people how to use their 


For it is possible for idleness to lead 
to the debauchery which wrecked the 
great civilizations of ancient times or 
to the iniquities which beset the medi- 
eval period. 

Ask the young man who is in trouble 
because of drink, or gambling, or auto- 
mobile stealing or any number of other 
offenses, and you will discover that free 
time is at the bottom of his difficulty. 
He was not at home, nor at work, nor 
in school when he got into trouble. 

Our forefathers wisely observed that 
the devil finds work for idle hands to do. 

As a leisure class has developed in mod- 
ern Europe, many of its members have 
entered government service and have 
been especially trained to discharge such 
responsibilities. It-is possible that more 
and more such persons can be used in 
our public service, but we do not desire 
to have all such service rendered by any 
one class, nor will there be enough place 
to utilize all who will have leisure. 

Under the present economic system 
more and more Americans will find them- 
selves with an increasing amount of free 
time on their hands. Unless our de- 
scendants learn how to use this time to 
their physical, mental and moral advance- 
ment, our civilization is doomed to dry 
rot and inevitable. decay.  - 
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- » Pedestrian Beware! 
German Theory of Traffic Control 


> > > 


Road Efficiency of Long-Used Cars 


Is Major Problem of Regulations, Says American Observer 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


where there is any possible an- 

ticipation of traffic has its Ger- 
man policeman, equipped with a little 
short sword instead of a club, the sword 
probably gauged as to length so that it 
would trip him up if he ran after any- 
body. 

It is not possible to believe that he 
ever has to run, for his appearance is 
so soldierlike and so extremely. digni- 
fied and essentially Prussian that 
everybody will be glad to stop.for him 
if he so much 4s raises his finger. 

The traffic itself compares almost 
exactly throughout ‘the length and 
breadth of the land with that of ours 
in the days of about 1910. There isn’t’ 
~~ much of it and it moves along fairly 

ast. 

The German has anticipated and is 
studying needs while using the ex- 
periences of other countries. He is 
supervising parking, and at the same 
time educating his public to understand 
that a priyate car can not own a sec- 
tion of the road for standing purposes. 

The fact that this is anticipated and 
is being taken care of means much: for 
the future; for if the parking problem 
alone can be kept down. by the creation 
of a public sentiment resulting in lim- 
itation to a point where it can be estab- 
lished that a car is not to be kept on a 


A LMOST every corner of Germany 


street for longer than its transporta- ~ 


tion use warrants, then many. of the 
most difficult safety problems which the 
United States has for solution will be 
avoided there. 


The German is also taking thought 
for his pedestrian traffic and in the 
large cities is providing thorough plans 
for guarding difficult streets by the use 
of the engineering device of placing 
isles of safety in such locations that a 
pedestrian crossing can sift through 
the traffic without stopping it and with- 
out the directior of an officer. 

Their use enables the pedestrian to 
watch one lane of traffic at a time. 
They divide off the traffic in such a 
manner that the action of crossing is 
an action of covering only about one- 
quarter of the road at a time. 

By the use of isles of safety parti- 
cularly on extremely complicated loca- 
tions, it is possible for pedestrians to 
travel about just as freely as though 
the traffic was started and halted for 
them. 

In southern Germany the highway 
traffic driving speeds are fast—in some 
instances faster than anything in the 
United States; but there are few cars 
moving. The making of roads, their 
oiling, and the supervision over’ them 
would seem to any American to be a 
joke. 

The oiling is done by a crew which 
has a small handcart. Only about 12 
feet of roadway are oiled at a time with 
this machine and then coyered with 
sand at once by hand. 

No one is allowed to pass while this 
process is being carried on. The Ger- 
man takes its»most:complacently; it is 
ordered, and therefore must be right. 

The roads are universally good. The 
frost problem does not enter into the 
matter. Many of them are along the 
courses of old Roman roads, and the 
foundations are among the best in ‘the 
world. 

Street traffic in cities like Nuremberg 
and Munich is a problem not so much 
for the motor vehi¢le operator as for 


the pedestrian. It is quite apparent 
that whatever the law may be, the senti- 
ment and its application to the indivi- 
dual is that the pedestrian is fair game, 
that he has to,look out for himself. 

I heard it stated that if a car ran into 
a pedestrian the car operator was not 
obliged to do more than to curse, which 
I assume he could do without any 4pe- 
cial teaching. 

The main traffic problem in Germany 
is the poverty, or at least the lack of 
luxury, indicated by the general char- 
acter of the machines on the highway. 
These seem to be old machines mainly 
and.on appearance one would say that 
many of them had traveled their allot- 
ted span of life and should long since 
have been retired into an “automobile 

‘graveyard,” although nothing of this 
sort was seen in Germany. 

This problem has created a necessity 
for frequent mechanical examinations 
and for a considerable supervision of 
mechanism. The inspection department 
has definite inspection places and ex- 
amines cars thoroughly, gives decisions 
as to whether they ought to be allowed 
to run after certain repairs are made, 
specifies such, and jin general does 
everything possible to see that the old 
machine is kept in a safe condition. 
The disciplinary authorities have a 
definite plan under which all registered 
machines are examined frequently 
enough to insure utility. 

It is already recognized that the most 
important of all preventive measures is 
to give surety against future crime and 
incapacity by examining into the quali- 
fications of those who are to become 
operators, In. parts of south Germany, 
at least, it appears that a general con- 
trol over prospective operators is well 
established. 

Each may—or perhaps it is must— 
take a course of traffic study in a school 
provided for that purpose, where he re- 
ceives instruction and training. Be- 
cause the condition of cars is the pres- 
ent German problem, the instruction is 
pointedly about mechanism. 

In the school, teaching was in part by 
a film which showed car parts and car 
functions. It began with a picture of 
the radiator cap and an explanation, 
Progressed through the functions of the 
radiator to the water ‘pump and so on 
through the whole machine. 

This course is elaborated by lectures 
and explanations to bring before the 
candidates all the probable and most of 
the possible difficulties which can arise 
in connection with car mechanisms and 
traffic situations. When such a course 
is finished, the student, if of average 
intelligence, ought to be able to do al- 
most anything concerned with a car, 
from fixing a tire to delivering a traffic 
lecture. 

Continental countries differ from the 
United States in one essential charac- 
teristic of record. Everyone who pre- 
Sents himself is known. There is a rec- 
ord of all of his performances no mat- 
ter how minute, and these have all been 
considered as a preliminary. 

What indiscretions or follies are par- 
doned to a candidate for examination, 
is unknown, but one can be sure that no 
criminal is passed or even considered. 
The everyday American traveler, a good 
automobile operator at home, would 
have difficulty in passing the German 
examination, unless he took the course. 

But when the preliminary training is 
considered the examination seems fair 
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Legal Construction Advocated to Correct Gov- 
ernmental Recognition as Allotment Wards 
Where Blood Strain Is Limited to Trace 


By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Member Federal Board of Indian Commissioners 


J HEN THE INDIAN is discussed 

W one is frequently told that Can- 

adian handling of Indian mat- 

ters is wiser and more successful than 
that of the Unite@ States. 

This is not a statement which one can 
either combat or assert with any posi- 
tiveness, since no comprehensive study 
has been made of the two systems in de- 
tail from which conclusions may fairly 
be drawn. Such a comparative survey 
would have to take into account many 
features of the economic situation of 
the two countries—their urban develop- 
ment, -their distribution of population, 
and the like. 
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One apparently small subject which 
is nevertheless fundamental in such a 
comparison might be mentioned.» Ap- 
parently the two governments define the 
word Indian in totally different fashion. 

In western Canada, where the Indians 
live upon reservations in some degree 
comparable to those provided by the 
United States for its western tribes, the 
service of the government is limited to 
Indians of more than half blood. 

A “half-breed”’ is not considered an 
Indian at all. He is not entitled to 
share in the care which Canada gives 
her reservation folF. 
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The United States has never drawn 
any definite line, but considers an indi- 
vidual an “Indian” so long as he can 
claim descent, however remote, from a 
member of an Indian tribe. In many 
tribes of this country the blood mixture 
is a matter of so many generations and 
so thorough mingling that it would be 
difficult if not impossible to point out 
any who would be entitled to the desig- 
nation of “full blood.” 

When one recalls that studies have 
been made tracing the blood of a sin- 
gle white captive through several gen- 


erations, with the result that hundreds , 
of members of the tribe would share in 
the mixture, it may easily be seen that 
so constant a relationship as has gone 
on between the white man and the red 
must result in deep racial changes. 

When the five civilized tribes of Ok- 
lahoma received their allotments of 
land in the early years of this century, 
their rolls contained. a large number of 
names whose proportion of Indian blood 
was so small that it would be necessary 
to trace back to the sixth or seventh 
generation to find its origin. 

One of one-eighth Indian blood had 
one Indian great-grandparent; the 
other seven great-grandparents were all 
of the white race. There were a large 
number of allottees of one-sixteenth, 
one-thirty-second, one sixty-fourth, one- 
one hundred and twenty-eighth Indian 
blood, and even lesser degrees are to be 
found. 
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It is scarcely possible to maintain 
that the existence of Indian blood in 
one out of sixty-four or a hundred and 
twenty-eight ancestors entitles one to 
especial care from the Government. 

While the Canadian ruling may throw 
the individual of mixed blood too soon 
upon his own resources, the practice of 
the United States Government has cer- 
tainly been to extend the theory of In- 
dian helplessness to those whose white 
blood is thoroughly dominant. 

In the case of tribes which have al- 
ready received allotment this matter is 
past discussion. If an error has been 
made it cannot be rectified. 

But there are tribes whose land and 
tribal assets have not yet been divided 
among the individual members. Here it 
would seem an important consideration, 
one that might well be weighed very 
carefully. 

A legal answer might well be given to 
the question, “What is an Indian?” 
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Farmers as a class are adopting 
the same idea. 

The records of the past few years in- 
dicate that we are going to have fewer 
farmers, larger production, and lower 
costs of production. This means con- 
tinued improvement in efficiency per 
man. , , 

As a group, farmers are interested in 
higher. prices. They are working to- 
gether in their efforts to secure equality 
in legislation, tariffs, and national poli- 
cies that will give them equal oppor- 
tunities with other classes of our 
population. In this effort they deserve 
the sincere study of farm research 
groups. 2 , 

Individually, farmers are in direct 
competition with one another, and are 
interested in lower costs of production. 
In the past, the only outlet for the 
farmer has been through securing high 
unit production which has lowered his 
costs as compared to other farmers who 
had higher production costs. 

This is sound economics for the 
farmer as an indiviqual, in competition 
with other individuals, and he deserves 
our aid in securing maximum results. 
However, we should not devote all of 
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and excellently administered. It might 
take, including the “dossier,” about two 
hours. 

German examinations do not cover so 
exhaustively the subject of who is to 
be allowed on the highway, that already 
being largely determined through other 
sources. German examinations are di- 
rected at those defects which in Ger- 
man experience are unquestionably the 
most common and dangerous. 

Actual road running in Germany pre- 
sents no special difficulties. The popu- 
lation is gathered in towns and cities. 
The suburban idea doesn’t exist, ap- 
parently, except in one or two large 
cities. 

One meets on the open highway only 
the peasant on foot or with his cow 
hitched into a cart, an occasional push- 
‘cart, bicycles and, with comparative 
rarity in touring, another automobile. 
Care has to be exercised principally 
when passing through the little .towns, 
for there everything is crowded to- 
gether and one may expect anything 
which moves to come into the roadway 
without warning. 

Everybody apparently lives in the 
fields and streets, The latter are 
always crowded. 

In the cities there is control, but not 
complicated. In a general way it would 
be fair to say that German city traffic 
in the great cities is similar to that 
existing in some of our larger towns. 
There is a general idea of casual su- 
pervision. There are as yet no real 
traffic problems caused by congestion. 
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our attention towards the teaching of 
methods of increasing the efficiency of 
production, without devoting thought 
and attention to those factors that 
mean an equal opportunity with other 
classes in the production and sale of 
products. 

The foreclosure of farms by mort- 
gage companies and others who make 
loans on farm lands has made a new 
problem in our farm life, namely, that 
of chain farming. Some of these com- 
panies are adopting the policy of im- 
proving these farms, both in soil and 
buildings, in order that they may sell 
them for enough money.to prevent loss 
in their investment. : f 

Under present conditions it would 
seem that companies which improve 
their holdings are not only adopting a 
wise policy from the standpoint of their 
company, but they are preventing fur- 
ther depletion of the soil and build- 
ings, thereby helping to build up the 
resources of the community where the 
farms are located. 

There are four general methods. of 
handling these chain farms, namely: 
Leasing with the ordinary grain or cash 
lease; leasing with the stock share: 
lease, where the company is in partner- 
ship with the tenant; farming with 
paid employes who live on the farm; 
and fourth, the farming through the 
use of mobile labor and equipment. 

In some territories one method’ is 
proving more satisfactory, while in 
other .comunities, some. other type, of 
management is better. The type of 
farming for which the farm is best 
adapted is sometimes the deciding 
factor, although the policy of the hold- 
ing company is probably the most im- - 
portant reason for the adoption of any 
certain policy at the present time. 

I do not believe these holdings will 
seriously affect our future agriculture. 
Most of the companies will,be glad to 
sell their farms as soon as they can Se- 
cure a price that will repay their origi- 
nal investment. 4 

Most of the farms are being operated 
under management that will build up 
their values. Even if the farms are 
held in the future, it may be a good 
thing for agriculture to have financial ~ 
interests holding tracts of land and ~ 
sharing as common stock owners in the 
profits or losses of farming. . 

I have often been asked if I feel that 
corporation farming is coming to lowa, 


I do not believe that our type of agri- ; | 


culture will fit as readily into large 


operating units as is the case in the | | 


wheat belt; but there is undoubtedly a 
move in lowa toward larger farms and 
more machine operation. 
I sincerely hope, however, that farms 
as a class will remain on a family unit 
basis. Ownership 
foundation of our American citizen- 
ship. 
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